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‘The following paper was then read by the author— 


On the TWELVE Tumes of TANGANYIKA. 
By Epvanp C. Hone, Master Mariner. 
[ути ттк 1] 


1x attempting to describe a dosen or so of the native tribes 
of Central Africa a large task lies before mea task indeed 
Which I cannot hope to complete, бош а strictly scientific 
point of view. My work in Central Africa as a missionary 
involved, it is true, the study of mankind, but not always tho 
close observation of those minute differences of colour, stature, 
‘physiognomy, or tribal marks so valuable to the Anthropolo- 





There are, moreover, certain difficulties surrounding the 
attainment of such detailed observations, perhaps more insur- 
mountable to resident missionaries, who must carefully avoid 
anything that would add mystery to their proceedings in the 
eyes of the ignorant, timid, and superstitious barbarian, than 
to a traveller whose known object is research into all 
scientific matters, 

"My account, therefore, will be a simple statement of what 
I have seen, in passing through or living with these tribes, 
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from which you may cull some information valuable to the 
object of your Institute, rather than an attempt to offer any 
theory, or to deal with the subject in a strictly scientific 
manner. 

Many of these tribes have already been described by 
travellers far more competent to the task than myself, I wish 
simply to add to those descriptions what I have myself ob- 
served. 

"The locale of the twelve tribes referred to is the shores of 
Jake Tanganyika, in Central Africa, lying in from 3? to 9° S, 
lat. and from 29° to 31° 30' K. long; comprising, with its 
Varios bays and river-mouths, a const-line of about 1,000 miles 
(ee Map, Plate I). 

Distant from the east const at Zanzibar only 540 geographical 
miles (as the crow fies), the caravan route from the coast to the 
Lake (consisting, for the most part, of a continuous zig-zag of 
native paths from village to village, and determined, through a 
ong course of years, by existence of water, avoidance of natural 
obstacles, and other causes) is lengthened to a distance of 800 
English miles—giving the Tanganyika so far an interior position 
as to render some short description of the tribes encountered 
on the route from the coast almost necessary. 

A hasty glance as we go westwards into Central Africa reveals 
something like this:—a narrow margin on the sea-board of a 
doubtful oriental civilisation, and a broader margin of small native 
tribes mingled with the lowest of somi-civilised half-castes, and 
fast losing their distinctive nationalities, ‘The outer band of 
civilisation has sucked the life-blood of these communities— 
quite paralysed the native germs of civilisation, and up to recent. 
times given nothing in their place. 

‘Then, at from one to two hundred miles from the coast, we 
come upon distinct native tribes, of uneasy and apparently 
Wwarliko aspect, too far from the coast to be completely overrun 

the invading race, and therefore retaining, to some extent, 
the original native arts and customs: they seem in a chronio state 
of armed resistance to every one, and in most cases, as with the 
Wagogo, sufficiently powerful to demand a share in passing trade, 
in which, by their unsettled position, they are unable to take a 
legitimate share, They are neither far enough away from the 
coast quietly to produce, nor sufficiently near to it peaceably to 
trade. ` These unsettled tribes are everywhere the most difficult 
to deal with 

Continuing west, we come to real Central African tribes, 
amongst whom only we ean fairly look for real samples of the 
native African, and amongst whom we find evidence of capa- 
bilities which only require appropriate assistance to develop 
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into civilisation—tribes indeed, which, isolated from the benefits 
‘of communication with the outer world, have also been, in 
many cases, isolated from the disturbing influences of such com- 
munication, and in peace and quiet have made some con- 
siderable advance in the use of the produce of their country, 
amd in a certain amount of social order and tranquility. 

"Hence in an observant journey into this region, instead of, as 
might be expected, going deeper into ignorance and barbarity, 
we advance from the socially and physically degraded 
barbarian, settled often but a-mile or two from the coast, to the 
real healthy active savygo’ of the far interior, living in large 
orderly settlements, and pursuing the industries he bas patiently 
acquired. It is not without substantial reason that extensive 
missionary organisations have sought a field of labour in the 
far interior. 

‘Off-shoots of the doubtful civilisation referred to have pene- 
trated even to the far interior, and settled, leech-like, upon some 
of these tribes, but except in certain isolated localities, and in 
the case of some small weak tribes, they have not taken posses- 
sion, ‘The slave trade, however, the original end and purpose of 
those distant representatives of civilisation, has left no part 
wholly untouched. 

T will not attempt to describe fully the coast natives, forming 
the outer margin of disturbed and degraded tribes. From the 
coust to Mpwapwa (200. miles) же pass through Useguln and 
Usagara, in which districts are settled the representatives of 
many other tribes. Eight or ten miles from the coast, we may 
see the real barbarian living im a tiny beehive hut—a kilt of 

"grass his only garment, and bow and quiver his oonstant com- 
panion. Since the commencement of the active suppression 
Of the slave trade the countries covering this first 200 miles 
"between the coast and Mpwapwa are, however, evidently re- 
ing from their miserable condition, and though original 
tribal distinctions are most difficult to trace, their obliteration is 
perhaps partly conducive to the gathering of industrious com- 
munities, which are even now showing promise of what more 
peaceful times will do for these regions. 

"Two smaller belts of country retain to be described on either 

side of the apparently warlike tribes referred to, and servi 
ll further to isolate them from the tribes to the east an 
‘These smaller belts form a sort of unsettled or debate- 
‘ground, for the most part badly watered and serving as a 
for wanderers and outcasts from all directions, and 
for those bands of robbers or bandits, the terror alike 
ing travellers, and of the settled tribes whom they fre- 
y molest These desert tracts, however, are nominally 
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portioned out as belonging to certain adjacent tribes They 
ire represented on the line of our route by the Marenga Mkali 
in the east, which is nominally included in the country of 
gogo, and the Magunda Mkali in the west, nominally the 


n, in parts of the Wagogo, the Wamyamwezi, the 
Wakimbu, and the people of Uyansi. 

‘At Mpwapwa (200 miles from the coast) we come to the 
borders of Ugogo, and may suppose we see something of the 
Wagogo. We see, at any rate, the tribal house and something 
of the tribal dress and ornaments, but they are here much 
mixed with the Wasagara, We must cross the Mkali 
in order to see these people with their true character developed 
in their uative home. Ugogo may be roughly described as a 
vast plain, draining, where it does so at all, south into the 
Rufigi river, and divided into eastern and western Ugogo ata ver- 
dant strip of lofty forest, and extending from the Chunyo Pass 
at Mpwapwa to the steep step on to the forest uplands of 
Uyansi, a distance of 70 to 80 geographical miles, T estimate 
the country of Ugogo to contain from 3,000 to 4,000 square 
miles, ‘The line of uasetted and apparently predatory tribes 
here represented by tbe Wagogo is continued north in the 
Wamasi and Wahumba, and in the south by the Warori and 
Wakimbu. 

Our line of route from Ugogo, probably by far the most 
populous part, passes through ten distinct. districts of villages, 
tach containing from 15 to 50 houses or villages, varying from 
70 to 80 people, At Mvomi, the first of these districts, I counted, 
from a slight elevation, 40 of ‘these houses. 

‘In these houses, or tembes, we find the first distinct tribal 
characteristic. They are of a rectangular shape: two stockades, 
‘one from six to eight feet within the other, form the framework 
of the house, closed in above ћу a flat roof of rafters covered. 
"with earth; the walls are then filled in and plastered over with, 
clay. One central door or gateway affords the only means of 
ingress and egress, and the cattle, sheep, &c., the general property 
of the villagers, are placed in the centre. The surrounding 
house is portioned off into small compartments for families. 
The one door being closed at night shuts in effectually the 
whole community. 

The Wagogo have often been described as a bold, impudent, 
warlike tribe. They are necessarily so, to some extent, from 
their situation in the country as before described. Their system 
of “hongo,” or customs dues, is almost the only means they have 
of sharing in the commerce of the country, and perbaps they are 
entitled to this in return for a free and peaceable passige 
through their territory. They certainly afford the protection 
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and supply to caravans which would be expected under similar 

- circumstances in any place. In the Wagogo, the traveller comes, 
almost for the first time, upon real distinct tribal customs, dress, 
ornament, arms, and manufactures. 

"The Wagogo are generally rather short, thick-set people, with 
thick lips and woolly hair, although the latter is seen to grow 
to considerable length in many instances, encouraged by the 
tribal custom of lengthening it out in little plaits weighted 
with beads or pieces of metal. The clothing is very scant, con- 
siting in the males, of short mantle o well softened gontsk 
often fringe or embroidered with white beads, and covered with 
bands and spots of bark dye. The tribal ornaments, however, 
are very profuse; iron bracelets and anklets, as well as those 
of hide, necklaces of beads, and chains and earrings of every 
{imaginable description and material, serve to give the people an 
‘appearance of being elaborately clothed. ‘The young children 

seldom have any clothing at all, and the women moro 
frequently use imported cloth, according to their means. The 
Wagogo are generally well armed; their spears, of immenso 
length and size, are noted amongst all the tribes ‘They also 
carry a short two-edged sword, evidently imported from the 
coast, as well as clubs and bows. 

Circumcision is practised by the Wagogo, amongst whom it is 
evidently an important rite. The youths are secluded apart in a 
hut, on an open plain, away from the immediate neighbourhood 
of hut is нау with harms, ke, 
consisting of bones, feathers, pots, skulls of animals, &e. The 
particular hut I observed was without roof. A close inspection 
Was angrily denied; in fact, I found I had incurred displeasure 
by approaching it. Exercise is allowed to the patients while sill 
in retirement, being marched about under the care of a respon- 
sible person, ` Duri 











‘all this time the youths wear a conspicuous 
apron; banging behind amd, before from the neck, and consisting 

little pieces of hollow reed strang on cords so as to rattle with 
every movement. They are further made conspicuous by means 
of daubs of a white substance upon the face and body. 

‘The districts are ruled in orderly manner by their several 
chiefs, each appearing to be well nigh independent in his own 
mall territory, Although subject to frequent attacks from the 

ing Wahumba in the north, those people may still be 

seen in frequent. friendly relations with the villagers, especially 
in western Ugogo. On the south side of western Ugogo th 
‘Wakimbu also mix in friendly intercourse with the people, their 
villes being frequently side by side. In the debatable border 
western may be seen, near together, villages of 

гоо, Wakimbu, Uyansi, and Wabumba, although they all 
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to retain markedly their own tribal characteristics, ‘The 
Wahumba, especially, seem to be a distinct race, with tapering 
limbs and much finer features; "They are very fine representa- 
tives of what I shall call the Abyssinian type, which seems 
to come in from the north upon all the districts I am descri 

to be traced especially in these people and in the Wahha, Waj 
and Warundi, 

Passing rapidly over this district we come to Unyamwesi. 
We have now to deal with the more prosperous, intelligent 
tribes inhabiting those inner regions, which may be described as 
forming the equatorial Take Regions, for the most part well 
‘watered countries. Unyamwesi proper is a large country, com- 
prising, probably, about 12,000 squaro miles, divided, roughl 
Tito two potion’, respectively under tho control of tho Ara 
colony of Unyanyeinbi, and the famous native chief Mirambo. 
Mimunbo himself describes his country as extending from the 
shores of the Victorin Nyanza to the south end of ‘Tanganyika, 
No doubt, his influence does extend to those limits, but his own 
ror pssniona nay be included within much smaller bounda. 

o give an adequate description of Unyamwesi would fill a 
volume. I hope shortly that Dr, Southern, our missionary at 
Urambo, will give us the benefit of his careful research into the 
history, manners, and customs of these people. A mere glance 
must suffice here. In my rapid visits to tho Wanyamwest T saw 
amongst them two types: one a short, thick-set_ people, воше- 
‘what similar to the Wagogo, the other tall and slight, but. both. 
are equally active, and have the beautiful sharp merry eye 
‘almost everywhere characteristic of these people. Almost 
every tolerably well-to-do individual is clothed in European 
loth, ‘They are settled in large well protected towns. Except 
роп the western borders of the country, the square temi 
ja seldom seen. From 100 to 200 large round conical-roofed 
uses are protected by a tall stockade with fortified gates, 
the houses themselves, indeed, being well fitted to withstand 
fam attack, as they are surrounded with an outer gallery of 
strong logs. In Mirambo's town, especially, the houses are very 
fine and large, being built with a floor above in the roof, and the 
town itself is surrounded by a double wall, forming, in fact, a 
huge tembe enclosing several hundred large round houses, 

ürumbos own establishment being in the centre. Numerous 
blacksmiths’ shops, factories of bark boxes, pottery works, and 
other industries, indicate that we have arrived among the 
industrious tribes I have referred to, The Wanyamwesi are 
doubtless an energetic race. Under their chief, Mirumbo, they 
lave successfully protested against the tyranny of the Ami 
colonists, and bid fair, under his effectual leadership, to become 
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‘a prosperous and peaceful, if not a civilised nation. A mission 
station has been successfully conducted in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mirambo's town for the last two years, Wonderful 
influence for good has been gained over this chief, who is 
determined, he says, that his country and. people shall learn to 
take their place among civilised races, 

Tn the natural order of things we should now come to the 
Lake shores, but another tribe, the Wavinza, intervenes between 
the Wanyamvesi and the Wai, which will probably ro long 
Ro included in the former tribe, having many of the sime 
charac only perhaps in a less advanced degree, This 
tribo holds the ferry of the Malagarasi river, which has, in fact, 
Jong been a natural barrier to prevent their assimilation with the. 
Wanyamwesi. 

We now advance to the territory of the Wajiji, the first of the 
twelve tribes of Tanganyika, and the first, not only for con- 
venience of description, but because in this country all travellers 
from the east have found it a convenient point of approach to the 
great Lake, The town of Ujiji itself, in fact, is the metropolis 
of the Lake, aud has become the centre of trade and communi 
«cation for the whole district. Ujiji is a country ruled over by 
a sultan, or native head chief, but actually by some two or 
three men called Mutwale among the chiefs, or Wamteko, of the 
30 or 40 counties or districts into which the country is divided, 
I roughly estimate the country to contain from 700 to 800 
square miles, with a coust-line on the Lake of some 40 to 50 
geographical miles, ‘The population is large-—larger than a hasty 
survey would indicate, the country people on the heights living 
in large populous villages, Ujiji is bounded on the north by 
the river Mohala, and on the east by Ruiche river. What is 
most frequently known as however, is the metropolis of 
that country, and, as I have said of Tanganyika. It isa straggling 
town, spreading over portions of two counties or districts, vin, 
Ugoy and Kawelo, and, forming the headquarters in that neigh- 
bourhood of a colony of Arab slave and ivory traders, as well as 
‘a native market frequented by representatives of all’ the tribes 
‘upon the Lake shores. It is the terminus of what for years was. 
the only safe and well known route from the east coast to the 
Lake, and an important station upon & line of traffic adopted 
by common consent as a convenient course right across the 
continent. 

‘The most noticeable feature in U; 
however, has often been described. It is rather an exchange 

for produce from many of the lake countries than representative 
of a large producing «ountry; the only export of great extent 
from Ujiji itself being the famous packages of salt, current all 





























is its market, which, 
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over the Lake shores as a medium of barter. This salt is 
manufactured once a year on the banks of the Ruguvu river, 
east of Ujiji, where iom 2,00 to 3,000 persons. sometimes 
assemble at the proper season, just before the commencement 
of the rain, forming quite a town for the sole purpose of manu- 
facturing the salt. It is packed up in cylindrical leaf packages 
weighing from 20 to 30 Ibs, each, and valued at Ujiji at about. 
two yards of good calico, The market of Ujiji town consists, 
generally, of an assemblage of from 200 to 300 small booths or 
stalls, exposing for sale almost everything that the Lake coun- 
tres produco, аз well as ment, vegetables fruit, and, grain, 
Here for the first time we find a regular currency or money in 
‘use by the natives; it consists of strings of blue and white 
cylindrical beads, each string containing 20 beads. Bunches 
of 10 strings are called “fundo.” From 9 to 1l fundo are 
given im exchange for 4 yards of thin Manchester calico, and 
from 12 to 15 fundo for 4 yards of good heavy American 
calico; the value varying daily, according to the quantity of 
cloth in the market, "The four-yard piece, or “ doti,” and the two- 
yard piece, or “ Shukka,” are the lengths generally used in trade. 
Onêyard pieces are also used, but are then of less proportionate 
value, Kanika (Indian blue-dyed cloth) is about the same 
value as the Manchester calico, Coloured cloths, with nails and 
coils of copper and brass wire, are used for more extensive pur- 
chases, 

Besides the market in Ujiji town proper, which is frequented 
by the Arab and Swahili community as well as natives, there 
are the country markets, some of them frequented almost en- 
tirely by natives, and in their hands, especially one at Gungu, 
about six miles from Ujiji, where large quantities of palm oil are 
brought from Urundi. ‘The natives frequent these markets 
daily for their supply of food. Mtama com is largely im- 
ported into Ujiji as they produce maize themselves, A small 
quantity of palm oils produced alo in Ujiji, but Uvi salt i 

he principal export. The famous pottery and ion ware is 
disposed of in considerable quantities at Ujiji, although they 
are already vicing with Uvira in pottery work. 

‘The houses in Ujiji town are first the large square flat-roofed 
Arab houses built in the same style probably as that of cen- 
turies ago, and smaller square houses imitating this style to 
some extent, But a walk of three or four miles is sufficient 
in order to see the real native type of house, dress, &e. The 
"Ujiji house is of a large bechive pattern, very frequently without 
any internal support, the whole thing depending upon the 
beautifully made framework or skeleton’ of bemboo and 
branches, which is thatched over with grass, A little porch is 
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frequently made before the door. Slightly raised bed-places 
covered with mats, and the regular African three-legged stool, 
represent most of the furniture. ‘The villages are numerous 
Dut small, each one ruled over by a village headman, or elder, 
who himself is subject to the district chief, or Mteko. 

Although the tsetse fly may be found within a few milesof — + 
Ujiji the country is so far cleared as to enable the people to 

considerable numbers of domestic cattle. There is a 

large and long-horned breed of cattle highly valued by the 
‘Arab settlers at Ujiji; they are also found in Uvira and Urundi, 
and have many of the characteristics of the Galla ox. There 
is also a smaller breed kept in large numbers by the natives on 
the inland heights. Goats, fowls, and pigeons of many kinds 
are plentiful, the latter being rather kept as pets in the villages 
than as food. Pombe is manufactured from malted Mtama, 
and a weak spirit or wine is made from the banana. Dishes 
and drinking-vessels are wooden bowls or baskets, ‘The prin- 
cipal foods are Mtama, maize, and Mhogo, or cassava. The latter 
is used in many forms, either simply cooked and as a vegetable, 
or dried in slices and pounded up into a coarse meal, which is 
made into a sort of loaf or pudding. * 

‘The Wajiji may be said to bea tall race, I think Ihave 
nowhere seen finer looking people, straight and well made for 
the most part. They aid their own natural good appearance by 
an upright carriage, and some attention to neatness and smart- 
ness of dress and ornament, without any superfluity. The 
common garment is of bark or cotton cloth, tied over one 
shoulder, and open at the side. ‘The distinctive’ national orna- 
ment is a crescent-shaped piece of hippopotamus ivory- 
European cloth, however, is being largely introduced. The 
women anywhere near the Arab colony like to imitate those 
settlers in the matter of attire and dressing the hair, which 
is neatly divided into narrow ridges from back to front. The 
men usually shave the head, leaving a round or crescent-shaped. 
Jah on tbe top or side They ae not profusly ornamented. 





per or iron sambo bracelets, bound with wire, are common, 

serve also for purposes of barter and exchange. Chiefs and 
well-to-do men often wear solid brass or copperware bracelets, 
and carry in their hands a small tomahawk. It is noticeable 
that I have never seen an Mjiji in possession of a gun. The 
Arabs have been able to prevent the introduction of firearms 
where it suited their pu ‘The weapons of the Wajiji are 
spear, bow, knife and club, The bowstring is made of the fibre 
of the rafia palm-leaf, of which they also make fine cord for 
‘various purposes. The spear is rather roughly made to be in- 
serted into the wooden shaft, but the famous Uvira spears, 
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which fit to the shaft in the reverse way, are largely taking the 
place of the former. Cotton and bark cloth are also manufac- 
tured. 

‘The long two-edged knife, with central ridge, is also an impor- 
tation from Uvira. 

T have failed to find that fierce untameable character which 
das been ascribed to the Wajiji. In a normal state there is 
found in the villages a peaceful, social, and family life. Perhaps 
no people on the Lake shores have had more difficulties to con- 
tend with in order to a peaceful condition: polygamy, although 
perhaps not the rule, is quite lawful and only limited by the 
means of the individual, I suppose there are very few families 
without one or more domestic slaves, but they are really 
domestic slaves, mostly bearing the relation of members of 
the household. 

‘As in most of the Lake tribes the work of the field appertains 
to the women. ‘The young girls invariably accompany their 
mothers, assisting in this work, and early learning to carry loads 
on their heads, The smallest article, to be carried any distance, 
is placed upon the head and carried with wonderful precision 
and skill Much has been said about the unfair sion of 
labour in such circumstances, but when it is considered that a 
wild man finds scarcely anything to his hand, but must himself 
ont the wood and the grass to build his house, manufacture his 
spear and cooking vessels, take his part in tribal duties, and is 
frequently compelled to seek food in long and laborious hunting 
‘expeditions, it will be seen that he often gets his fair share of 
work. 

‘The Wajiji are famous for their extensive fishing journeys. 
Tn fleets of from six to twenty canoes, they remain away often 
for a month or two, accumulating large quantities of the small 
dagga which, dried in the sun and packed up into large bundles, 
are sent far and wide throughout the country. 

"The Warundi (proceeding northwanis round the Lake shore) 
are in many respects similar to the Wajiji. Physically they are 
almost the same; for the most part of good height and shapely 
build, Were Ujiji stripped of its market and metropolitan 
character, it would be a much poorer country than Urundi. 
Urundi, including in it the district of Uzige, has about 120 miles 
of coast-line abutting on the Lake, and from such information 
as bas been collected, extends to some considerable distance 
north-west of the Lake. Asin Ujiji, they admit allegiance to 
the big sultan “who lives up in the hills,” but many of the 
Mtekos, or district chiefs, are probably supreme in their own 
locality, Urundi has also several markets, The principal 
export is the palm oil, which is put up and sold in large and 
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fine egg-shaped jars, containing about two or three gallons. 
косшы for medium-sized lake canoes, which they 
build to a set pattern, but which are not so fine or so strong аз 
those built in Goma. 

The Warundi are famous fishermen. This industry is carried 
REM hp oino m ia small rafts, ج وو‎ 
of the trunks of the pith tree pegged together. Five or six of 
these small trunks form a raft sufficient and safe for one or two 
men, with their fishing-tackle, and are easily drawn up on to the 
Teach, or into the villages when not in use. Into the canoes 
which go out fishing at night, they place long torches or bundles 
Of reds tightly e eee and often longer than the 
Canoe itself. One end is lighted, and is pushed over the bow of 
the canoe as it becomes expended, but they last nearly all 


Warundi are apparently more fierce and unapproachable 
just in proportion as they are less acquainted with strange 
travellers from a distance than the Wajiji, but where I have 
landed in their country I have succeeded in making friends with 


the people. 
Thay bavo a splendid and ich country, Immense groves of 
bananas, large corn-fields and gardens cover the verdant slopes 
from the Lake shores to the hills, and aid in giving this people 
а generally prosperous appearance. The beads used as a cur- 
rency at Ujiji are here largely used as ornaments, as well as the 
'erescent-shaped hippopotamus-tooth referred to in Uj 








It is doubtful whether Uzige should be considered separately 
from Urundi. The chief certainly is powerful and probably 
nearly independent, but still the natives say, “it is all 
Urundi” 

Explorers seeking to traverse the country between Tangan- 
yika and Victoria Nyanza, will have to make negotiations with 
the people of either Uzige or Urundi. Ihave myself no doubt 
concerning the success of such negotiations if made in a cautious 
and friendly spirit, but the Warundi are a courageous and 
spirited people, amd will doubtless, and with good reason, 

a full explanation of purpose from all visitors. 
‘The extreme north end of the Lake, with its long low 
of reeds, and the openings to the Rusizi river afford 
ithe people ot Ue aad vîra kant thin animal 1 
е vira hunt this animal in specially 
fitted canoes, with spears having long ropes attached А lumy 
of the pith-tree wood is put on the end of the spear shaft to 

serve as a float. 

Coming round now to the west side of the lake we find at 

Uvira another extensive mart, but this time not so much so 
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from its central position among other tribes as from the value 
and quantity of its own produce. Uvira proper presents a 
‘coast-line of only about 20 miles to the Lake, but it is the port, 
doubtless, to a rich and large-interior region whence ivory is 
collected in large quantities, Uvira is famous for its iron and 
pottery works, both of. specially fine quality, and is a favourite. 
locality for Arab traders to reside for a few months, or sometimes 
for a year or two, collecting ivory and trading in various local 
products, The Waviri have found considerable assistance in 
This way to their local industries, which are encouraged by the 
‘Amb traders. It is also recognised as one of the healthiest 

itions upon the Lake shores. The people are a smaller and 

ker race than the Warundi, with very thick woolly hair and 
dark eyes, although by no means the coarsest of negro features. 
Some of them are very small. 

The next 50 miles of coast-line is that of Msansi and Bemba. 
Tie latter name, however, I think only applies to a small 
locality immediately around Cape Bemba, famous for its 
kaolin, or china clay, and regarded by the natives asa very 
sacred locality. 

‘The Wamsansi have, I think unfairly, received a name for 
‘morose inhospitality. I had no difficulty in landing at various 
places, and received ordinary hospitality. Some trade in ivory is 
Carried on here, but they are far poorer and more unsettled than 
the people of Uvira or Urundi. They have, however, mam 
canoes, and carry on considerable intercourse with the Warundi. 

The peninsula of Ubwari is one of the curiosities of the Lake ; 
a little country complete in itself. This peninsula, near 
30 geographical miles in length, and from 6 to 12 milesin width, 
appears to be formed of one single mountainous ridge, and 
would probably be a very healthy locality. The Ubwari in 
general appearance, feature, and manner, are quite distinct from 
other tribes, Rather below the ordinary stature, they are of a 
lighter colour than their neighbours, and their limbs are 
tapering, with especially small hands and feet. ‘They are oe 
more poorly off in the matter of clothing and ornament than 
their neighbours on the east side, having but little cloth and 
but little native produce in its place. Their poor and unsettled 
condition is attributable very largely to their being the objects 
of periodical raids by the warlike Warna, but doubtless they 
must industriously collect such riches as to make them worth 
these attacks. Parties of these Ubwari may be seen at intervals 

Ujiji bringing small quantities of ivory for sale, and probably 
slaves. They are expert fishermen and grow large quantities 
of Mtama. 

We must class with these people the inbabitante of Ukaramba 
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on the south end of the peninsula, They, however, are darker 
in colour than the Ubwari, and form a sort of connecting link 
between them and the people of Goma. All these people have 
‘a peculiar way of dressing the hair: cut all round, it appears 
like a black skull-cap with a central tuft, the whole being 
arranged in horizontal ridges. e 

‘The country of Goma has a coast-line of about, 70 miles, for 
the most part approaching the Lake very steeply. "The villages, 
being situate on ће ridges and tops of these hills are often 
reached by extremely steep paths or steps. These people 
are also subject to the attacks of the Warna and give one the 
idea of being continually on the defensive. My first approach 
to the shores of Goma was in the middle of the night. The 
people assembled in large numbers and threw large showers of 
stones down upon us, but daylight revealed, what Thad expected, 
that they were not aware their visitor was a European, and that 
"being known, they received me cordially on the strength of 
good reports they had had from Ujiji. They are a lively and 
active people, almost as light coloured as the Ubwari Their 
chief characteristic is an appearance of cheerfulness and 
happiness. Their houses, unlike those of the Wajiji, have 
distinct walls and separate roofs. They do not wear a lange 
amount of clothing or ornament, and have but few arms. The 
country is governed, as far as I could observe, only by local 
chiefs, Traders settle at one or two points in Goma, trading 
with salt, cloth, and beads, for ivory. But the famous produce 
of Goma is its canoes, which are made of solid logs up to sizes 
of 40 feet by 7 or 8, and are triumphs of native African art. 

Where Goma ends and Uguha commences it is dilticult to 
say; for purposes of description I place the boundary about the 
north side of the islands, which gives Ugaha a coastline of 
about 90 miles. The grand feature of maritime Uguha is its 
tay of islands and Lukuga river. Usuba, further investigation 
will doubtless reveal, is but a principality of the large country 
of Rua, but for all purposes of government and trade, Üguha isa. 
separate country, ruled over by several rich and powerful chiefs, 
‘amongst whom it is difficult to say which is senior: the honour 
probably fluctuates, ‘This conntry presente a very rich field for 
the investigation of native habits and customs, and of possibilities 
of a consilerble state of advance in industry and social order 
amongst still savage tribes. In the people themselves the most 
"otiosble feature is the head-dress; they might well be de. 
scribed as the “head-dress people.” Men and women alike are 
got up in the most elaborate style. The hair is encouraged to 
‘grow long by every possible aid of combing and stretching over 
rolls and puffs, which are built up into shapes resembling 
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crowns or turbans, and ornamented with iron and copper 
Ornaments, bands of cowries and beads and terminal points and 
cones, forming a structure requiring great care to preserve from 
damage. This is achieved by the use of little wooden head- 
rests, or pillows, which are used in sleeping to keep the head 
from contact with the ground or bed; the women, especially, 
are extensively tatooed. The usual dress, whether of skin, 
European cloth, or native grass-cloth, is gathered about the 
waist, with a great bunch in front. In the case of chiefs, 
however, it is ornamented frequently with a sort of leopart-skin 
apron. Ornaments are extremely’ plentiful; a conical shell, 
brought -from the coast, is ground down with flat surfaces, and 

together to form huge necklaces for the chiefs. The 
large blue and white beads, of the size of pigeons eggs, nre 
most popular for neck or waist ornaments. Large spiral 
Темен f copper wire adorn the arma and logeof the well-to- 
do women, whose dress is distinct in shape and form from that 
of the men. 

In the villages of the Waguha, even in the smallest of them, 
there is an attempt to arrange the houses in regular rows or 
streets, This is finely illustrated in the town of Ruanda, about 
ten miles from the London Missionary Society's station. This 
town contains from 400 to 600 houses, arranged in straight rows. 
A long central street, runs the whole length of the village, and 
its beauty is enhanced by the presence of several fine bombax 
trees, placed at regular intervals at cross roads, The houses, 
though nt first sight of an ugly shape, are really very beautiful 
structures, built on a square plan, tapering from the top of the 
walls to the point of the roof. So much thatch of coarse grass 
is placed over and around them as entirely to hide the shapely 
form of the house, but inside the intricate and beautiful work 
is fully seen. Fine clay, such as is used in pottery, is smoothly 
plastered over the floor and around the walls, generally of a ri 
chocolate colour. Into this are built smooth upright logs, 
forming stands or legs for bed-places, racks for firewood, or 
enclosed fortified places of retreat from an enemy. They are 
of equal size, smooth, clean, and even coloured red or brown. 
Beautiful mats are spread upon the bed-places, richly carved 
stools, and stands for arms; and almost invariably an image 
representing the guardian spirit or ancester of the family is 
placed in a safe and prominent position ; the cooking-pots hung 
up in the roof in a netting, firewood neatly piled up in its own 
place, and the floor cleanly swept give to some of these interiors 
‘a most clean and comfortable appearance, 

In some of the larger houses, and those of the chiefs, elevated 
tables are made, on which are placed packages of corn, meal 
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salt, &e. The images or figures of spirits and ancestors, to 
which I have referred, are a noticeable, feature in this country. 
They are placed at the entrance and principal parts of the 

They aro certainly not idols ns wo aooept the term, 
Dut are regarded as sacred objects, although it is not difficult to 
purchase specimens, 

Some of the well-to-do chiefs referred to have very many 
to wives. Casanga, the chief at Ruanda, for example, is said 
have 200 or $00. But they deal largely in domestic slaves, and 
many of these, doubtless, must be regarded rather as slaves than 
as wives. The general appearance of the people is bold and self 
possessed, and though not perhaps of so gainly an appearance as 
the Wajiji and Warundi, they are stronger and more hardy. In 
south Uguha the same amount of prosperity, does not exist, 
although tribal characteristics continue. ‘They have not the 
same benefit of traffic and intercourse with others as have the 
people of north Uguha, and for many years there have been 
poverty-bringing troubles between neighbouring chiefs, 

One of the chief produets of Ujguha, or perhaps more properly 
Rua, is the famous grass-cloth and ‘iron ware. The Waguha 
themselves also produce very beautiful mats, busket work, 
pottery, wooden bowls and platters, and various small carved 
Work. On one of the islands, Mtowa, there is a famous pottery, 
And hem, and in Uguha generally, they produee some of 
the largest vessels to be obtained anywhere on the Lake shore, 
"here are some special peculiarities about the arms of the 
"Waguha, The bow, for instance, is quite unlike that of any 
other tribe, ‘The bowstring is made of hide or tendon, and is, 
carried through a hole at the end of the bow, which is not 
carried to a point, but is bound through with iron. The spears 
fof Run and Uguha are very finely mado, and sometimes 
beautifully ornamented and carved. They, however, are inserted 
into the wooden shaft, unlike those of Uvira, and tho shaft 
itself is armed at the butt end, not with a spike as in other 
tribes, but with a small axe or chisel-shaped piece of iron. The 
tribes, with the pointed spear-end, explain its use to be that of 
sticking into the ground. The Wajiji explain the use of their. 
chisel-shaped end to be that of digging a hole or cutting roots, 

South of Uguha, the country of Marungu extends with a 
consi-line of 140 miles, having an extremely varied aspect, but 
towards the south presenting a very bold front to the Lake, It is, 
perhaps, at the present time one of the principal slave-producing 
oor trading countries around the Lake. Voyages are frequently 
‘made from Ujiji to Warungu, but I know of no produce coming 
from there in any quantity. The salt and palm oil of Ujiji here 
attain an almost fabulous value. 
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Possessed of many populous villages and an extensive country, 
hospitable too, as far as I have seen them, the Marungu have not 
ret received the visits of many travellers, and a large field still 
is open in their country for investigation, They are famous 
makers of bark cloth. They are a rougher-looking and darker 
race than the Waguha. 

Ttawa, next to the south, has a coast-line of about 80 miles, 

ing Muriro of Akkalungs is supposed to be the hend chief, and 
Ae RE oa authority. As we might 
expect to find, from its position, the people of Itawa show 

tions of communication with the west. They are probably 
near a line of traffic from the Katanga copper-fields to Unyans 
pombe, Yer many ot, them are in ion of guns, and. 
ro and there Swaheli traders and elephant hunters are settled, 
but for the most part these are poor and isolated individuals, 
They мев а Шей, ад, ав coarse-looking race generally, 
though some of the women have a very fine aj Local 
chiefs have considerable their own districts, and it is 
well it should be so, for the chief, Muriro, is in a continual state. 
of drunkenness and imbecility. "When he came to visit me in 
my boat he had to be pushed along by three or four of his wives, 
‘and exhibited but little interest or саге for anything beyond 
himself, The women are famous smokers of tobacco, which they 
also manufacture into cakes here and at the south end of the 
lake. Sugarcane is produced in some and 
Лазина ботове ЕШ thë damp hollows. mae 

The river Lofu is supposed to form the boundary between 
Ttawa and Ulungu, which latter bas a coastline of at least 
100 miles, forming the south end of the Lake. 

I had expected to find a scattered and mixed people, but I 
found them to be a distinct tribe, with their own peculiar 
Customs, dress, arme, and houses. The most characteristio 
article of dress is the goatskin garment worn by the women; 
the top part being unconfined, it hinges, as it were, at the waist, 
so that on sitting down it at once swings into ite proper place 
‘as a mat or carpet; the lower part is in a set pattern, 

ЖЕ о чыш кайи ба өү; ЫН ОО 
forest clearings, watched from huts raised on high poles. The 
nether millstones used by the Walungu are neatly embedded in 
a plaster bench or table, with a receptacle for the meal, 

Uganga, in its various forms of fetishes, miniature sacred huts, 
and mystical performances, flourishes in every small village. 
The tsetse fly was seen in all parts, even to within half-a-mile of 
Zombe's village, the only place where cattle are kept, Cotton is 
cultivated largdly, and cloth made st The bow of the 
Walmga and Wafipa is peculiar, Raving two elbows in i, 
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instead of being, as usual, the segment of a circle, and a tassel of 
long dark hair is attached. Bees are cultivated, and large 
fish-traps are anchored off the shore to entico the large and oily 





“The people of Fipa, occupying a coust-line of 120 miles, aro 
somewhat allied to the Walungu in appearance and manner, 
being decidedly a dark race, ‘They own allegiance to Chief 
Kapufi, who lives in a central position a short way inland. 
‘They have many rich and populous villages, and have doubtless 
‘Deon great slave traders, but have no produce to export, to any 
great extent, beyond the interchange of food and a small quan- 
tity of ivory. The borders of Fipa and Ukawendi are a short 
distance south of the Belgian station at Karema. 

Ukawendi, or Utongwe, is perhaps the least known country 
upon the Lako, at least as regards its inhabitants, With a coast- 
line of about 140 miles, extending from Karema to the Mala- 
gui vet include some of the moet beautiful scenery upon 

ie Lake shores, Many of tho heights are well nigh inaccessible 
from the Lake, into which numerous rivers flow from a great 
elevation. 

The people of Ukawendi are much scattered, and. lave the 
name everywhere of being robbers. ‘They have little or no 
trdo anywhere upon their seaport, hence it is known to them 
only as a way of access for probable enemies. Visits have been 
received by then in former times which have probably been 
from slave hunters, and itis difficult for them to understand 
any friendly visitors. At ono or two points, such ns Kabogo 
fsland and Cape Kungme, bands of wandering robbers have 
red to sed opportunities of plunde in bouts secking soltar 
‘at those places. Altogether the people have a bad name upon 
We aki end are especially famed by he Wojit boatmen 
‘There are capabilities, however, amongst these people, doubtless 
м ой as of any tribe upon the Lake. I bave succeded in 
visiting and forming friendship with the young chief Mtongoro, 
at the extreme north end of this coast-line, and through him 1 
ope to make the people understand that our intentions are 
friendly, At this vilage I found indications of prosperity and 
onder which promise much, The small but respectable houses, 
made principally of reeds vere surrounded by a stockade of 
bamboo neatly ornamented. The young chief Mtongoro is a 
‘great hunter and himself collects ivory. 

As far as I have seen, they are a poor, because an unsettled, 

le. Cultivation is irregular and limited, and little clothing 
Beyond skin is worn eret br chida. Many renegade 
myamwesi have also cast in their lot with these wandering 
people. I also saw something of the Ukawendi at Karema, 
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which place I visited before the arrival of the Belgian 
party, Every village is fortified, and in a doubtful stato 
of friendship with its neighbours. ‘The chief employment 
seemed to be buffalo and elephant hunting, and a certain 
‘amount of prosperity was due to the entreme luxuriance of the 
neighbouring moist plain, They also produce and manufacture. 
tobacco, and place great, value upon the palm oil and salt of the 
northern countries. They are a dark unpleasant-looking people, 
with very little of distinct tribal ornament or dress, 

There seems to bo a general vague iden amongst the tribes of 
the existence of one all-powerful being, superior to the other 
spiritual beings or influences they believe in; but of worship, 
save the offerings pliced in miniature huts in the fields and 
village, I have seen none, 

Tt iv a great mistake to suppose that uncivilised and so-called 
savage tribes are necessarily wicked and murderous, 

living nearly four years amongst the tribes I have de- 
scribed, I have to report that I find among them every natural 
affection and friendliness, general protest against abuse, and 
often an earnest desire for light and improvement. 

Much has been said of the dangers to Europeans in visiting 
these tribes; but if any, it is incurred by a hasty disregard of 
the very natural shyness and timidity of such people on first be= 
holding powerful parties of strange people entering their country 
for unknown causes. 

We have heard even of travellers murdered by the natives, 
I know nothing of Europeans being murdered by Central 
‘African natives, except in cases (parallel with cases in Europe) 
where hordes of banditti both rob and murder their victims; 
‘but only one even of such eases has come under my notice in 
Contral Africa—viz,: tho case of Mr, Penrose, of the Church 
Missionary Society—and that, just as it might. bave occurred in. 
Europe, did not necessarily involve the guilt of the inhabitants 

led. There are cases in whieh upon evidence—strange 
evidence, perhaps, but certainly upon, to them, stronger evidence 
than would be necessary in the case of one of their own coun- 
trymen— Central African tribes have passed sentence of death 
‘upon a visitor for what they deem to be gross offence against 
their moral code and peace of society. In one case I have my- 
self been condemned to death under such circumstances. 

"There are cases also in Africa (as in Europe) where neutral 
persons havo fallen by accidentally coming between belligerents 

linded with the flurry of battle and mutual animosity, as in the 
case of my lamented friend, F. F. Carter, and his companion. 

‘There have also been cases of mistaken identity, as when the 
supposed murderous and cannibal people of Goma on Tanganyika 

c? 
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stoned me at night from their lofty hillsides, but who, when 
daylight revealed my white skin, received me with acclamation 
to their sliores, saying they knew the white man was good. 
‘And there have been cases where want of tact has failed to con- 
"vince the alarmed and instinctively armed savage that he was 
not himself about to be attacked or enslaved; but of actual 
‘murder | know nothing, and I think it unfair to pass such a 
sentence upon distant, and doubtless ignorant and savage, tribes, 
among whom I have lived in friendship and safety, and whom I 
assert not to be degraded (except inasmuch as all men are 80), but 
‘who have made mall advance, isolated as they have been 
from the benefit of intercourse with their fellow-men, in the 
"use of the produce of their country, and a certain amount of 
social order, and several of whose chiefs have deputed me to 
send " good, true men " to live among and teach them. 

‘After visiting every one of these tribes, I am able to say that 
whenever I have encountered the real native African face to 
fave, freo from the intervention of the Arab slavo trader, or the 
disturbing influence of a doubtful civilisation, I have succeeded 
in making friends with them, and there is among them a univer- 
sally expressed desire for intercourse with their visitors, and a 
vague longing after something better, socially and moray, ay 
well us with a view to the immediate gain which such inter- 
‘course seems to promise them, 

There is yet opportunity in these comparatively undisturbed 
tribes of the far interior fairly to test the effects upon the 
‘African race of Christian civilisation—before the disturbing 
influences of fortune-hunters overwhelm such germs of civilisa- 
tion as they possess, 

Such effort is being made by the London Missionary Society, 
in connection with whose work I have been enabled to gather 
what I have laid before you this evening. 




















Explanation of Plate I. 


Map of Lake Tanganyika, from a survey by Mr. Edward 

onde Hore, to iuthor ofthe preceding paper. Repro 
duced fom the “ Proceedings of tho Royal Geographical 
Society" by permission of the Council. 


‘Discussion. 


Mr. Gro. M. Arsrsiox called attention to the forms of the s 
exhibited by Mfr. Hore as of native manufacture, They did not 
exhibit the side generally found in African weapons, Tho 
construction mentioned of the rafts was very interesting. 
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‘Mr. Watnovse remarked that the description of the rafts formed of 
four or five logs, bound together, used on Lake Tanganyika, recalled 
the catamarans ко wel known on to Madras coat! Tho ino leaf- 
shaped spear-heads exhibited closely resembled spear-heads used in 
тал» таг ө Southern India, and though Indian steel and wire 
work has been immemorially famous, this specimen, from a recently- 
Giscovered remote inland region of Afris, quile equalled, any 
Indian production the speaker bad over seen. The small beehive- 
shaped huta in which various offerings are left exposed, as Mr. Hore 
thinks, to propitiate spirits or other supernatural beings, seem to 
resemble the offerings to local or village deities of rice, fruit, flowers, 
&&c., commonly placed under trees in or by roadside, all over 
India, and sometimes covered by a small flat stone laid on others. 

“Miss Bucxtaxp and Mr. Bocveeix-Pusty also joined in the dis- 


"The following paper was read, in the author's absence, by the 
 Assistant-Secretary — T 


Nores on the Хато Іхиахв, Ву Ашткр 5імвох, Esq. 


‘Tue Indians in the “Oriental Province” of Ecuador ure, in 
‘common parlance, divided into two great classes called  Zndians” 
and * Infidels" (infieles, anons). The former all speak Quichua, 
feat salt, and are semi-Christianised ; whereas the latter speak 
the many languages of their various tribes, do not eat salt— 
ft least do not take measures for supplying themselves with it. 

larly—and are not baptised. Amongst these are the 
Zaparos, Pioj’s or Santa Marias, Cotos, Tutapisheus, Anhishiris, 
Tntllamas, Meguanas, Copalureus, Tamburyacus, Payaguns, 
Cauranoe, Pucabarrancas, Lagarto-Cochas, and Tayaba-Curaris 
‘Most of these, however (indeed all excepting the first five 
enumerated), are quite unknown, having been met with 
only on rare occasions by traders and travellers; and it is more 
than probable that many of the abové names refer actually to the 
same tribes, and are really only designations of locality, as may 
be inferred from their meaning. This is especially the case wit 
those who occupy territories in close proximity to one another; 
for there seems no reason to believe that so many quite different 
tribes should exist within such limited boundaries as their names 
Would imply. | However, give the names as they are currently 
Adopted by tho Indians, Žáparos, and traders on the Napo 
i 


1 Mr. Hore has since informed me that the Tanganyika rafts are heavy 
clumsy structures, that ean only be puthed slowly, and are used to throw nets 
from, whereas the Madras catamarans are light and booyant, and cam be pro 
felled and worked with extracrdinars celerty.— M. J.W. 
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It is probable that the Cotos and Tutapishcus are merely 
of one tribe, as are also the varous distinct hordes of 
Brejoues (big-eared) of the Putumayo; while the Anhishirs, 
Tntillamas, “Meguanas, Payaguas, Сайтапов, Pucaburrancas, 
‘Tagsha-Cururais and Lagarto-Cochas are likely to be intimately 
connected with the better known tribe called "Iquitos" The 
"ios or Santa Marias, also called by one or two. travellers 
Eucabellados and Tarspotos, I have no hesitation, from their 
and habits, in pronouncing as belonging to the same 
‘of the Putumayo and Macagudjes of the 

Cocaya. 


Much remains to be learnt about all these tribes, and they 
present a most interesting field for investigation. All we know 
of them at present is that almost all the latter ones enumerated, 
on the Napo, are dangerous and barbarous, many with whom 
they have came into contact having failed to get away with their 
lives, as tle names of several places on the river testify, the 
designations of such spots having originated from onslaughts 
and massacres, mostly of the Anhishiris, perpetrated upon 
passing travellers and neighbouring peaceful tribes. ‘The present 
generation has probably to thank the early Portuguese adven- 
turers for these hostilities. 4 

In this paper T intend to treat only of the “Indians,” not of 
the “Infidels”; and to avoid confusion, it must be borne in 
‘mind that whilst in the Provincia del Oriente of Ecundor, I 
shall—to use its technicality—when speaking of the non-salt- 
eating, uncatechised tribes, call them Tnyleles or Ancas; and 
when “Indians” are mentioned, the name must be taken to 
refer only to the Quichua-speaking, semi-Christianised peoples 
who formel that portion of the once great Inca nation 
‘annexed by the marriage of Huayua-Capac with the Seyri 
Princess Pacha, 

The “Indians” of the Oriente occupy, besides Canclos, 
Sarayacu on the Bobonaza, and the upper Curarai village (which 
settlements can hardly be classed with the Jond-fide Napo 
Indians, as they contain a considerable Infidel element), the 
entire Ecuatorian territory, from the higher eastern slope of the 
left bank of the Napo, down to the Coca, Their only settlements 
‘on the right bank are the small villages of Coca, a little below 
the mouth of the river of that name, and an unimportant and 
recently established village at the desembouchure of the Curarai, 

‘On the north-east bank are the villages of Napo, Aguano, 
Santa Rosa, and Suno ; and inland, the larger ones of Archidona, 
San José,’ Avila, besides Baeza, Papalia, Tena, Loreto, 

ion, Payamino and Cotapino. The Concepcion men are 
ly finer, taller, and more massive than the others, 
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The dress of the Indian usually consists of short, close-fitting 
drawers, and sometimes a “ poncho” of “lienzo,” the common 
Taw cotton cloth made by the Indians of the highlands. 

The women use a piece of the same cloth wrapped round 
their loins, reaching to the knee, and a jacket or shirt barely 
Jong enough to join the lower garment. The cloth is generally 
dyed by themselves a dark dull claret colour, but also, occasionally, 
with the wild indigo, blue. Ornaments of feathers, nuts, bends, 
teeth, &e, are worn besides, ad libitum, especially on festive 
occasions; and for attending “church” some of the men have 
a pair of trousers. Bracelets and armlets of iguana skin are 
much affected, as in some parts of Central America, with the 
same association of their imparting bravery and pugnacity to 
the wearer. 

For warfare, these Indians keep no arms; but for hunting 
they use the “bodoquera” and lance ; and though timid towards 
man, show no fear of animals, ‘The making of the “ bodoquera,” 
or blow-gun, is a work of great patience and merit. A good 
piece of “chonto” palm, the hardest. palm found in the country, 
is selected and a groove cut into it with a knife, to the length of 
about seven to nine feet. ‘This groove is then scraped and 
rubbed with sand, finer and finer, until it assumes perfect 
smoothness. Another half-tube, exactly similar, is made; and 
the two are then bound together’ with wax and fibre, the result 
being a long heavy pipe with a bore about three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, which upon examination proves to be almost 
as true and polished asa gun-barrel. ‘Through this the insignifi- 
cant though deadly little poison-tipped darts are blown with 
unerring precision, conveying silent and sure death to their 
mark. 

‘Though nominally Christians, these simple, inoffensive Indians 
attribute many of their ills to the puffing of invisible darts into 
their bodies by ovil, designing persons, an idea no doubt suggested 

the mysterious and silent operation of their own instruments 
of offence : animals struck with the poisoned dart frequently 
hardly notice the small puncture. As evil influences may be 
blown in, so, they imagine, they may also be blown or sucked out 
of the body ; as also that rain and storms may be blown away. 

One of them, who travelled with me for a couple of weeks, 
during very stormy weather, thought he might succeed in 
decreasing the tempest by blowing, which he did to his utmost 

Unfortunately the squalls increased, and I derided 
his proceeding, which seemed to give birth within his mind to 
some doubts ns to the efficacy of blowing, and a consciousness 
of its absurdity. May not our “whistling for wind” be a 
Temmant of some such analogous superstition ? 
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‘Weddings are celebrated by three days' festivity, which consists 

vincipally in chicha drinking, with singing, dancing, and music 
[ар incessantly day and night. 

chief instruments are the drum, similar to that used in 
Gaselos, and a fiddle, hollowed ont of а. single Block. of wood 
ши originally copied from the Spaniards, It isalmost 
Heolless to ay that the mesio hes neither melody nor barmony, 
save that of excruciating the ear with its discordant and 
‘meaningless thumps and howls. 

‘The burial of the dead is usually effected in the floor of the 
dwellings; and often the remains of beloved children or other 
relatives are disinterred when in a horrible state of decomposition, 
so that they may again be bewailed and mourned over. This 
had been the case shortly before my arrival at Aguano in the 
‘very hut I appropriated. 

‘The deceased Indian is usually buried in his canoe, or in a 
length cut from it sufficient for the purpose, dressed in his best, 
a with a supply of chicka and other food to stave off any 
‘pangs of post-mortem hunger, that may, according to their views, 
Overtake the corpse. Occasionally a wife may be soon at hor 
dying husband's side making a pair of new trousers for him to 
make his appearance in the next world in. 

Marvellously dexterous and quick-sighted in the woods to our 

yes, although much beneath any of the “ Infieles” in this regard, 
fueran de eg E i ei 
Fishing is performed with hook and net, the latter being the 





towards the net, where they are taken out of the water by hand 
and dexterously thrown ashore by those stationed along the 
uem large of fish 
is manner sometimes large numbers. are cm 
with remarkable rapidity. e 
Great difficulty has been experienced by the authorities and 
issionaries in getting the Indians to live permanently in 
villages, the only way by which education can be rendered 
effective among them. ^ They have evidently not quite abandoned 
the more nomadic habits of the wilder tribes, and are always 
desirous of roaming ; and for the least cause, abandon house and 
village at a moment's notice, moving family, bag and 
to another locality. This has always been the greatest obstacle 
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to the missionaries ; and even now nearly all the Napo Indians 
have, besides their house in the and perhaps a small 
plantain and cassava plot in the neighbourhood, a plantation 
and shanty at least half-a-day’s journey distant, hidden in the 
woods, where they frequently like to remain, Here they invite 
and see each other, but carefully keep out of the track of 
strangers. This is, however, not all; for most families have a 
third spot, unknown to any but thè immediate family circle, and- 
so hidden away that no track shows the way to it. Tt is in this 
secluded retreat that those who twist fibre and such work, in 
which there is some trade with Quito, execute their labours 
and, I am informed, there economise clothing by dispensing with 
it altogether. ‘This is easy to comprehend, for clothing with 
all savages is primarily looked upon as mere embellishment, 
though Indians, who have frequent communication with more 
civilised men, begin to show some shame when entirely nude. 
‘The Napo “Indians” are very jealous of their women and 
dislike extremely to see them in any communication with 
“ Viracwchas;” the name prophetically given by the Inca 
Viraeueha to the coming conquerors, and still retained and 
habitually used towards all white men. ‘The men try to make 
their women believe various false reports unfavourable to the 
whites so as to induce them to hold themselves aloof from the 
objects of their jealousy, and more than one of the fair sex were 
beaten for looking too intently at us on our arrival at Aguano. 
Among the most important events disturbing the usual 
routine of village life, are the voyages to the Huallága for salt 
amd poison from the Marañon, These are commenced about 
the end of June or beginning of July, and the salt mines of- 
Chasuta are reached by about the end of August, so that the 
salt may be excavated from the river bed, and tlie return journey 
eficeted teloro tbe waters of the Hualliga begin to rise, wards 
the end of September. The season of floods on the Hi 
‘and Ucdyali seems to correspond to the season of lighter currents 
‘on the Napo, which favour the up-stream journey—or rather, 
perhaps, render it practicable—and enable the salt collectors 
to complete their tedious journey by November. It would be 
difficult to describe the terrible toils of this journey, lasting 
from five to six months. Paddling down stream is comparatively 
easy work; but punting up against the strong currents of the 
Marañon and Huallága, cutting out the blocks of rock-salt with- 
out adequate implements, and then poling the heavily-laden canoes 
up the Napo, are labours which only an Indjan could endure. 
From early morn till dark these men stand at their poles, 
two, three, or four in the bow of the canoe, according to 
its size, straining every muscle to force the heavy craft against 
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the current, winding the shallower banks 
Munere icu ami tls alo arya tho one 
Br cr UE 
and vigorously ply the paddles until the other side of 
ШО Л ШЫ ын ии ra 
crossings are frequenti ing, and mostly so on the 
EE eoe decori ese ee 
not stop to get breath, but have to ply and ply in desperation, 
aften to se ther unvickiy deeply-lnden craft’ cariod back in 
crossing as much as they had gained ina full half-day's hard 
and weary toil. At the long“ Chimbadas,” as they are called 
‘on the Napo, the men frequently reach the opposite bank utterly 
‘exhausted for a short time. During these journeys their hands 
and foet get covered to an extraordi ickness with horny 
skin, such as I have never seen before, which sometimes splits 
in huge gashes from the excess of strain pat upon it, causi 
torture to the sufferer who still has to labour on Tho food on 
the voyage consists principally of chicha, of which a 
supply is taken in baskets, having first been enveloped in 
plantain leaves, A portion of this is buried on the way, for use 
оп the return journey, when the chicha is dug out of its hiding- 
ресе only too oen io ie found in a stata of tion, 
some of our far-gone Stilton cheeses; nevertheless, the food, 
‘as with us, is not disdained on that account. In tho one case, 





starting and arriving, festivities of the usual class, in 
chicha drinking constitutes the main feature, are carried 

and the travellers shove off their canoes in setting out, and 
hail their friends as they heave in sight on returning, to the sound 
of the cattle horns procured from the Marañon, and upon which 
they blow. Were the journey commenced or completed without 
the “Zolona,” the travellers would eut but a sorry figure, and, to 
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say the least, pass among their friends as unsophisticated green- 
horns, destitute of the noblest attributes of a great traveller 





Most of them would rather suffer ing than return to the 
native unannounced by the “ A 
‘Besides the never-failing chicha, made from the Cassava root, 


as elsewhere described, the Napo Indians employ an ingenious 
method of mount sl a i om 
plantains. One of their largest-sized earthen pots, cont 
very ripe plantains, boiled and mashed, and in which fermenta- 
tion has gone on for a short time, is placed over the fire, upon 
the regulation three stones. Over this pot is placed a si 
one, only with a narrower neck, and its bottom knocked out, 
and on this another still smaller, likewise without bottom; but 
with, further, a hole in its side through which a bamboo tubo 
in inserted. ‘The third and uppermost pot bas then n fourth 
laced in its mouth, and the steam rising through the tier is con- 
nse on the under surfaco of tha top vessel, which is con- 
stantly having cold water poured into it in exchange for tha 
warmer water thet is removed, ‘Then, as the кка ой 
ler converges to a point, as cooking vessels, 
the drops condensed upon its under side trickle down to tho 
centre and lowest extremity, and, falling into the bamboo tubo, 
are conveyed to a receptacle outside, where rarely more than a 
ew drops are allowed to collect before they are transferred to 
the lips anxiously awaiting them. Of course the distillation ia 
made at low temperature and all tho cracks in the apparatus 
are stopped up with fine clay. 

Notwithstanding these and other proofs of intelligence and 
Steps towards advancement, mental capacity is very weak and 
vague. One of the missionaries informed me that some Indians, 
who had been sent by him to Quito, were despatched thence 
again with edibles and a letter for him. When they arrived, 
according to the letter, he found a. great portion of the provisio 
missing, and forthwith accused the carriers with having ај 
fisted them, They were very much astonished that he si 

yw from the letter what they had done on the way, and con- V 
fessed the theft, saying that no doubt the letter must have seen Y 
them after all," though they bad carefully covered it up in a 
hole with leaves, whilst they were eating the provision; they 
now thought, however, that it must have seen them through the 
interstices. To them it seemed very natural that an object that 
could speak to the padre and relate what they had done on the 
road, also be able to see what bad passed. 
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Nore on a PATAGONIAN SKULL, 
By G. W. Broxau, M.A., F.LS. 


Tue Assistant-Secretary exhibited the skull of an Indian, 
presented to the Institute by Captain Edward Hairby, of the 
mail steamer" Maskelyne,” who obtained it from a modern Indian 
burying-ground at Carmen, at the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
south-east coast of South America, and in latitude 44° south, 
The circumference of the. cranium is 500 mın. ; the length is 
163 mm., and the breadth is 151 mm,; the high index 936, 
resulting from these measurements, being due in some degree to 
the fact that the shape of the skull has been modified by 
Occipital pressure. The height is 148, and this, compared with 
tho length, gives an index of 908, The length from 
nasion is 100, and the basialveolar length is 98, giving an 
alveolar index of 980, The skull is platyrhine, the nasal index 
being 583. The orbital index is 850, and the face is generally 
of a somewhat Mongolian type. The facial angle is 65°. The 
skull is apparently that of a male, and the capacity is fairly 
large (1434 cc, or 875 cubic inches), although less than the 
average of the male Patagonian skulls in the Museum of the 
Boyal College of Surgeons, ‘The incior tooth aro very emali, 
and all the teeth that remain are in good condition and show no 
signs of caries, 











Discvssiox. 


Dr. Gansox remarked that, any addition to the osteology of so 
interesting a race of people as tho Patagonians was very acceptablo, 
"ince the material available for tho purpose of determining their 
рун characters nnd afinitiosis, unfortunately, still very Майей. 

Ih» nativo inhabitants of Amorica, though now gonerally regarded 
эл belonging to n single race, present considernblo varieties in their 

ical charactors. Thus in Patagonia thero havo boen found 

Tichooophallgakals, while tho inbatitanta, aa Kuown generally te 
ms, aro brachycophalic. Again, the mians are the tallost mee 
in the world, averaging from 17780 to 1'830 metros in height, with 
fairly largo leads, while their neighbour, the Peruvians are n small 
Taco with small skulls, so like, in general form, to those of tha 

ians as to be almost undistinguisbable, To investigate 
acourately the characters of each of these races oF sub-races, and if 
Possible to define the differences betwoen them, а considerable 
quantity of material is required. The skull exhibited by Mr. Bloxam 
Appeared to agros in tho main vory closely, with e malo skalls 
Patagonia in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

in regard to its general characters, though in a few particulars it 
seemed to differ somewhat. It mgreed in having a considerable 
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to maxillary breadth; deep prominent malars, artificial occipital 
ttening and well marked Mongolian affinities. ‘The orbits aro 
somowbat less rounded, and the supercilliary ridges not so well 
developed us they usually are, "The nose is considerably broader 
han usual, and there is not the lateral compression and hollow- 
ing of the nasal bones at their upper, nor the marked projection 
at the lower ends so common in skulls from all parts of the 
American continent, and present in tho Patagonian skulls in 
"he collage collection. It must be understood that the differences 
just mentioned aro stated only from mental and not from actual 
comparison of the skulls. 
Professor G. D. Turawa also offered somo remarks on the specimen: 








Fennvany 21st, 1882. 


Epwamp B. Ty1on, Esq, D.CL., F.RS, Vice-President, in. the. 
Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election of W. Crowner, Esq., was announced 


The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


For mue Linnart. 

From the Avruor—Sieben Jahre in Süd Afrika. Lief. 13. By 
Dr. Holub. 

‘From the Acavuwy—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 
Fas, 5, 1882, 

— Bulletin de 1 Académie Impérialo des Sciences de St, Péters- 
bourg. Tom. XXVII, No. 4. 

From the Socirry.—Scientife Proceedings of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Vol. 11, Part 7; Vol. III, Parts 1-4. 

— Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. Vol. I, 
Series 2, Nov., 1880—April, 1881. 

—À Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 217. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. ` Мов. 1525, 1596. 

— Boletim dn Sociedade de Geographia do Mocambique. Хот, 

— Polti da Sociale do Geographia do Lisbon. 2a Seri 

ios. 7, B. 
—— Вайейша de la Société d' Anthropologie de Paris, Маа Août, 


1881. 
Nature" Nos. 641, 642, 








From the Error. 
— Revue Scientifique. Tom, XXIX, Nos. 6, 7. 
— Bulletino di Paletnologin Italians, 1881. ' No. 12. 
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The following paper was read by the Director :— 


From MOTHER-RIGHT {0 FATHER-RIGHT. 
By A. W. Howrrr, F.G-S, and the Rev. Lormer Fisox, M.A. 


THREE statements may be made without fear of contradiction 
concerning the line of descent among savage and barbaric tribes 
of the it day: 

L That many tribes reckon descent through females, while 
‘many others reckon it through males. 

2, That of the latter class most if not all bear evident traces 
of the former regulation. 

3. That in all tribes in which traces appear, uterine descent 
preceded descent through males. 

‘The wider conclusion that all now existing races have passed 
through the same experience is open to controversy; and 
though perhaps a strong probability in its favour may be shown, 
it may be held as doubtful whether it can ever be established as 
fan absolute certainty, Be this as it may, there is a question of 
scarcely inferior interest to which we may address ourselves 
with a good hope of success. How was the change of descent 
effected in those tribes of the present day who are known to 
have made the change, and what were the causes of the move- 
ment? 

From what we know of savage tribes, and especially of their 
reverential obelieneo to to ^ customary law," ic may be safely 
asserted that no such movement could be the result of mere 
caprice. For such a result there must have been an adequate 
cause, and for such a cause there must have been a sufficient 
motive. 

Supposing a tribe to have descent through females, we can 
imagine two probable causes of change to the other line of 
descent—firstly, external impulse, and secondly, a change of 
circumstances within the tribe, such as would compel the 
adoption of new arrangements. 

impulse resulting from the coming in from without 
оте валока vanced system and tho amalgama- 
tion of the two tril int iage, might have this effect. 
Bits can be chow to fave потта о воло instances, nt i 
does not solve the present question, because the incoming tribe 
itself may bear evident traces of former uterine succession, and. 
so present the old question for solution. Even if sch traces are 
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sole primary cause of the movement, unless we take for granted 
that the immigrants never reckoned descent otherwise than 
through males, an assumption which cannot be proved. 

‘As far, therefore, as our present purpose is concerned, external 
impulse of this kind may be set aside. 1: may have effected tho. 
change in particular instances, but it does not effect а solution 
of the general question. 

The second cause advanced (a change of circumstances within 
the tribe compelling, new arrangements) can be shown to have 
"been active and effectual, but the question still remains, * What 
disturbing element was it that arose within the tribe, upsetting 
the old regulations, and how did it. arise t" 

"The process under which the change of circumstances was 
effected may be classed under two heads—(1) orderly movements, 
(2) disorderly movements. By orderly movements is meant a 
‘gradual nd peaceful change, resulting from the rise and growth 
‘of new ideas accepted by the whole community. By disorderly 
movement is meant a rebellion against law (ùe, custom) success- 
fully establishing itself and working ont its own results : or the 
enforced segregation of a part of the tribe, resulting in circum- 
= under which the old regulations can no longer be 
obeyed. 
The working of what we have called orderly movements is 
plainly seen among agricultural tribes, As long as a tribe of 
Savages continues to be mere hunters and nomadic within 
certain boundaries which limit the tribal territory, uterine 
‘succession works smoothly enough. ‘The entire domain is a 
hunting-ground common to the tribe, and there is nothing to call 
for its parcelling out among the tribal subdivisions into which 
it has broken up by force of its own expansion. It is not 
‘asserted that no such tribes reckon descent through males. On 
the contrary, not a few within our knowledge have this line of 
descent. Our contention is, that if a savage tribe have uterine 
succession the ancient rule is not likely to be disturbed by 
disputes among the tribal divisions as toland inheritance, Say, 
for instance, that a tribe of hunting savages is divided into two 
exogamous intermarryimg classes called respectively A and B. 
The members of A and of B are distributed over the whole tribal 
territory, and collectively form the tribe. It is manifest that 
with exogamous marriage and uterine descent the children of A 
fathers are B, and the children of B fathers are A. Consequently, 
where any form of actual inheritance of the land exists, the son 
annot inherit from the father, because father and son cannot be 
of the same class division, The inheritance must go to the 
sister's son. This arrangement, however, causes no trouble as to 
land, for the hunting-grounds are common to the whole com- 
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munity. Among such tribes the real property is in the game on 
the lad rather than in the land itself! Н 
But if such a tribe settles down to agriculture, uterine 
succession soon becomes extremely inconvenient, Property 
does not now consist in game which roams over the entire 
common territory. It consists chiefly in agricultural produce 
‘grown in particular localities. Residence becomes fixed, the 
tribe which formerly migrated, either as a whole, or in parts, 
from one place to another of the common hunting-grounds, 
dwelling in mere temporary huts, now takes to living in villages 
which have to be fortified against invaders; and since invasion 
has to be continually guarded against, the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the stronghold are the most highly valued. It is 
dangerous to farm at a distance; thus the valuable land becomes 
limited in extent, and a fertile plot is a valuable possession, 
and the tendency is to the division and subdivision of 
the planting-grounds. Moreover, residence being fixed, it 
becomes worth while to build more or less substantial houses 
instead of mere temporary huts, which served the nomad hunters, 
and to accumulate articles of use and value far more numerous 
than they could previously afford to encumber themselves with. 
Under these circumstances we find a growing disinclination on 
the part of the heirs of a man’s body to surrender the inheritance 
to his sister's children, which, as already pointed out, is the 
necessary arrangement under uterine succession. ‘Thus in some 
agricultural tribes who still retain that line of descent, the 
ites redeem the inheritance by payment to the sisters 
ildren з other tribes meet the difficulty in other ways, so as to 
‘enable the son to take his father's land, and it may be laid down 
аз а general rule that when property becomes fixed and localised, 
the tendency is to inheritance from father to son or at least to 
inheritance by a group of agnates, and ultimately to the 
abandonment of uterine succession. 
This, however, cannot be the only cause of change in the line 
of descent among tribes who are known to have advanced from 
"uterine succession to descent through males, for were it so, we 
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should find the change effected by those tribes only who have 
taken to agriculture and settled habitations. But this is not 
the case. In Australia, for instance, we find side by side with 
tribes who retain uterine succession, other tribes who are still 
nomad hunters, ignorant of agriculture, but who reckon descent 
through males The supposition that they may have always 
followed this arrangement is negatived by the fact that they bear 
numerous and unmistakable traces of the former prevalence of 
uterine succession among them, Here then we have hunting 
tribes differing from their neighbours no otherwise than in the 
fact that they have adopted the higher line of descent and 
certain modifications of the intersexual relations consequent 
upon their change of circumstances, and we have now to inquire 
how that change was effected. 

The Australian tribe (or community) presents itsclf under 
two aspects, and it is very necessary to see clearly, and to keep 
well in view, the distinetion between them. We may view the 

asa whole made up of certain exogamous intermarryin, 

classes, or we may study it as a whole made up of certain local 
divisions, each of which may contain members of all classes 
aforesaid, The former may be called ite social aspect, the latter 
we may speak of as its local and physical aspect. The two are 
Co-existent and conterminous; they cover and inter-penetmata 
each other, and yet the classes of the one are distinet from the 
divisions of the other, excepting in rare cases to be mentioned 
by-and-by, and are subject to quite different organic laws. 

let us for the sake of convenience call the former the social 
organisation of the tribe, and the latter its Joea organisation. 
Let us also (for convenience of distinction) call the subdivisions 
of the former classes, and those of the latter clans, 

Social rgenisation The trie is generally. divided into two 
‘or more exogamous intermarrying classes distinguished by titles 
(badges) which are certainly in some cases, possibly in all, the 
ames of animals. Asa general rule each class is again divided 
into smaller segments also distinguished’ by animal names" 
‘These we may call totems, since the more convenient term gens 
is forbidden to us. The individuals bearing these names are 
scattered throughout the whole tribe, and the classes and totems 
have perpetual succession through the women who transmit 
their class and totemic names to their children, This is the 








3 But in some tribes the names are such as the following — Bünjil = е 

star a Aquile (Mikjarawaint tribe, Western Viciors); Тий — min, 

(ieri tribe, South Australia, according to the er. H. Vorebang) ; ыта = 
tree (Wakelbira tribe, Belyando river, Queensland, according to 

3. C. Muirhesd, Elgin Downs): The star a Aquile was pointed out to 

‘Binjil; T observe tbat Mr. Dawson gives it as Fomelhaut ( Australian 

Aborigines," p. 10) 
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ease where uterine succession prevails; it will be seen, by-and- 
by, that there are also tribes in whose social organisation th 

and totems are perpetuated through the men, who in 
these cases transmit their class and totemic names to their 
children. 

Local organisation—The tribe is also made up of a number 
of clans oF local groups, each of which has a local position in 
some part of the tribal territory, Its name is usually derived 
from the locality it occupies, or from certain qualities attributed 
to it, It has perpetual succession through the males, who hunt 
over the same tracts of country over which their fathers hunted 
before them. Its daughters have to become the wives of men 
belonging to other clans, whose sisters, in turn, come to it as 
wives, ‘The name of the clan does not change with the 
successive generations, being in most cases local, but there are 
instances where being named, as in three of the Gippsland elans, 
after prominent men, a change would take place when these 
ied, while in the other cases no change would take place unless 
the ‘name of the locality became altered, or unless the clan 
changed its location, Such an instance has been mentioned 
to me by Mr. J. C. Muirhead, of. Elgin Downs, in Queensland, 
where one of the tribal groups changed its location, abandoned 
jt former name, Düringbüra, and in its new territory assumed 
the name of. Wandalibüra from Wandali, meaning to leave or to 
throw away. 

Each clan is made up of individuals of many or of all the 
classes and totems ; hence, while the clan has perpetual succes- 

“sion through males, and its local name remains constantly the 

same, the class and totem names of ity members, being trans 
ited through females, change with each generation. In other 
wonls, the sons occupy their fathers’ hunting-grounds, but they 
inherit their mothers’ names, and therewith the right to certain 
women for wives—if they сап get them. 

Thus we see that the social organisation permeates the local. 
[уши in any симе а пеев ав егесі] ©! the 
tribe; it regulates marringe, descent, and relation 
blood-feud, it prescribes the rites of hospitality, and it even 
determines the sides to be taken at the ball-play. ‘Nevertheless, 
the tendency of the local organisation is directly hostile to the 
‘ocial—that is to say, it tends to modification and to change of 
its rules, It tends to create local interests which may clash 
with the general, it facilitates separation, and we shall see that 
in the end it becomes paramount, discarding uterine succession 
and establishing itself as the local clan with descent through 
the father, and even perhaps with hereditary chieftainship. 

V The presence of hereditary chieftainship, in a few tribes, is afirmed by 
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The distinction between the social organisation and the local 
is clearly seen when we compare a number of instances, and. 
their differences point very significantly to changes which have 
been brought about by somme cause or other in both organisations, 
This may be shown by comparing the two extremes of a series 
of tribes arranged in the subjoined tables The type nearest 
to the divided commune with which we are acquainted, is that 
of which the Kiinandabiri tribe may be taken as an instance." 

ibe, the Kiinandabitri occupied a certain tract. of 
country which was portioned out among it various clans 
"The authority of the tribe was in the hands of the elder men. 
‘What this authority may have amounted to we may fairly con- 
jecture from the known ease of a neighbouring and kindred 
‘ibe, the Dicri, whose elders ordered the times at which the 
tribal ceremonies were to be held, and at which certain periodical 
expeditions should start to the south for red ochre and slabs of 
froestone, used for grinding seeds, and to the north-west for the 
narcotic herb Piteheri. They ‘tried offences against tribal 
custom, and even, if requisite, ordered the death of the offender 
at the hands of an armed party (Pinya) selected for the pu 
But as far as we have been able to ascertain, they had no 
recognised headman or chief. 

‘The tribe, in its social organisation, was divided into two 
exogamous classes, Mattara und Үйпдо, ‘These were again 
divided into two groups of totems, and these totems had the 
names of animals, The law of marriage was that any totem of 
Mattar might marry with any totem of Yango, and. vice verad. 
In practice, the theoretical communal marriage of Mattara with 
Yüngo was thus modified: the parents say of a Mattam girl 
promised (betrothed her), while she was yet an infant, to some 
'ligible Yüngo man outside of certain prohibited ‘degrees? 
When the girl became marriageable, her promised husband, 
accompanied by his Yango male contemporaries of his own 
totem, fetched her from her parents, and then and there the 
marriage was consummated, not by the husband, but by his 
confrères, the jus prime noctis including all his totemic brethren® 
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‘From this time forward the woman cohabited with the man 
to whom she had heen betrothed, but, with his knowledge, she 
had also a number of accessory husbands, all of the same class as 
himself. As, therefore, each of these men was also a unit in other 
similar. combinations, and as their wives were in like case, we 
have clearly before us the marriage of a group of Yüngo men to 
а group of Mattara women, and vice versd, with habitual 
cohabitation of pairs of these men and women selected by 
betrothal. This custom still exists in parts of Australia besides 
the Cooper's Creek district, and is well known to the settlers, 
who call the husbands “paramours,"! Descent is here 
necessarily through the mothers 

Lotus now compare with the Künandabüri a tribe standing at 
the otherand nearer end of the series. For this purpose we may 
take the Narrinyeri? who live at the Murray river mouth, at 
the Lakes Alexandrina and Albert, and along the Coorong. 

The Narrinyeri tribe was made up of a number of clans 
empying delned localiise Fach clan had » name, derived 
either from йя locality or from some supposed qualities 
belonging to ib Authority in the tribe was in the hands of 
‘a council of elders, under the direction of an elected headman 
Quoi). This coonel summoned befre it ander, tial 
them, and inflicted upon them various degrees of punishment. 
‘The tribe was also divided in its social organisation into a 
number of totems, but it had not two primary classes Tike 
those of the Kiinandabiiri, nor were the totems otherwise 
divided into two distinct intermarrying groups. As a rule, each 
clan had its own totem or totems, but in rare cases the same 
totem was found in two different clans, within the 
totem and within the clan were forbidden. Women were 
Aurtared us vires by their malo relatives for goods, such as 
skin rugs, weapons, &c., and a ual reproach lay against 
a woman if she went to her husband for nothing. Marriage was 
strictly of individual to individual, and the jus prima noctis was 
only exercised in the rare cases of elopement where the parents’ 
Consent could not be obtained. In such cases it was exercised 

the totemic brethren of the man. Descent was counted 
the father only. 

The contrast of these two tribes shows only a comparatively 
slight change in the local organisation, but a very great advance 
jin the social. Tn the former the principal change has been in 
the direction of tribal government by an elected chieftain, In 
the latter there has been a complete advance from group 
o individual marriage, with only a trace of the earlier 
we fini the explanation of the socalled 
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communal sight in the usage before noted as accompanying the 
rare cases of ent. The two intermarrying classes have 
e E у иел 
greater й ve me ically chang 
Ünder the influence of descent through the father they have 
‘become fixed and localised, for the sons not only perpetuate the 
local clan as before; they now perpetuate the totems also, 
taking their father’s totem, and not their mother’s, while their 
sisters go as wives to other local clans, but do not transmit 
‘their totem to their children. In short, mother-right has been 
supplanted by father right 

Tt seems that under this change certain totems have died out. 
How this process of extinction has operated is not quite clear, 
Dut it is evident that when a tribe has adopted father-right and 
forbids its local clans to marry within themselves, a law which 

vents marriage within the clan, no totem whose males havo 
Ferne extinet, citer by war or nataral decay, can over revive, 

Hence we may assuine that the process has been one of 
“natural selection,” with the ultimate result that each clan 
would come in the end to have one totem, and one only; in 
other words, the clan would become a localised totemic clan. 
‘This result would then have brought the Narrinyeri into the 
position of many other tribes which have elans with descent 
through the father and clansmen all of the same blood, and 


tearing the same ret" of “bade” 
Tn the annexed Table A are shown, in comparison, the main 
Лоса] and social characteristics of seven tribes, the two already 
described being at the extremes "The particulars shown may 
almost be said to be an epitome of the Australian tribal system, 
In endeavouring to trace the causes which have produced the 
change of descent from the mother tothe father, we, must not 
overlook the facts that what we have called the local organisa- 
tion has not altered materially, and that it is in the social 
orgahisation that the change bas been effected. In the localised. 
clans we have the germ of descent through the father, which 
only required some favourable and fostering influence to force 
it into growth, and as it grew, the idea of descent through the 
mother would’ wane. Such an influence would be supplied by 
the custom of betrothal, which is an evident modification of the 
fall communal right, and the local organisation shows us how 
that custom may have arisen. The nature of the country is 
1 Me, F, Taplin, the superintendent of the Point 1 
Rother equine ot bur rena. Шешу, “Том ы Катан тыты 
Pere no's we doing the ime of нама т чет 
Т D rr EC E Te s 
marry, but even. ‘of their own clan and totem.” s 
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such that any large permanent assembly is impossible, excepting 
in unusual circumstances of abundant food. In the usual 
condition of the country only comparatively few individuals 
wander in company. The man, by his physical superiority, is 
the protector of the females and the young children. He is the 
hunter and the warrior. The fact that his children do not bear 
is class name or his totem does not do away with the fact of 
his parental relation to them, and even in the tribes which have 
group marriage, he claims as his own the children of the woman 
‘with whom he habitually cohabits whence we see that even 
under group marriage the idea of individual right to children 
can exist. As the girls grow up, the man with whom their 
‘mother habitually lives, naturally ‘claims a greater interest in 
them than ean be claimed by the mere "accessory husbands," 
and it is only natural that he, together with their mother, should 
settle thedifficult question as to whom ont of all the "tribal 
husbands” they should be betrothed: In this matter self- 
interest would influence the decision, and the plain tendency 
‘would be to the establishment of individual marriage. In the 
Künandabiüri tribe we see it partially established with preli- 
minary “ expiation,” and subsequent assertion of the communal 
right on the part of the accessory husbands. But even this is a 
‘great step towards strictly individual marriage, the husband by 
betrothal being what we may call the special husband of the 
woman, and having an interest in her and her children greater 
than that which those others can have. We may reasonably 
‘suppose that the special husband's claim would grow stronger 

stronger, that in the course of time the so-called “ paramours " 
would disappear, and that the real husband would eventually 
insist—as we find to be the case in many tribes—on the strict 
fidelity of his wife to himself under severe penalties; and when 
this point is reached a change is effected in the conception of 

rus а dom t f the Ni the cli 

we may jui m the case of the Norrinyeri, the cl 
pears to nre fnt afocted the primary clem Dutit seus 
to have followed two courses. With the Narrinyeri the two 
primary classes disappeared, but with the Kilin tribe of 
aborigines, who occupied the country surrounding Melbourne, it 
‘was the two primary classes which survived, while all the 
totems but one disappeared. These and other interesting parti- 
'eulars as to the class divisions and totems are shown in Table D, 
tis also important to note that the change of descent to the 
male líne in the class divisions and totems is shown by the 
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its group of totems, but all having lescent, though the 
marks of the older line are plainly visible upon them. 

‘Hitherto we have been considering what may be called orderly 
movement, that is to say, not a sudden overturning of tribal law, 
Dut a gradual modification of it, arising out of the springing up 
and the growth of new ideas brought in by a gradual change of 
circumstances. But we have also to consider the possibility of 
breaches of the tribal law, and of a sudden change of circum- 
‘stances necessarily resulting in change of organisation. 

From what has been already advanced it is evident that any- 
thing which disturbs the social organisation tends to radical 

and there can be no complete showing of the probable 
causes of the change in the line of descents, without a considera 
tion of those disturbing causes. Prominent among them is 
the custom of elopement, which has become so frequent as to 
have grown up into a custom of widespread prevalence; among 
the Gippsland Kūrnai it is even the recognised form of 
marriage. There can be little doubt that the monopoly of the 
women by the older men, which is found in many tribes, has 
been a great stimulus to elopement, though perhaps not so 
effective in reality as it appears at first sight likely to be. For, 
as we have pointed out elsewhere, “ the monopoly is an assertion 
of the old men of property, in the women, not of exclusive 
marital rights over them. It claims the right of regulating, 
their intercourse with the younger men who are their 
“husbands” by hereditary status” 

It seems clear thatelopement must have been, in the fust 
instance at least, a breach of the law : for if it were not so, why: 
should the parties elope and why should their elopement be 
punished as an offence? Among the Kiirnai elopement was the 
recognised and most frequent form of marriage, yet here both 
parties, if caught, were severely—the woman savagely—punished. 
Among their Eastern neighbours, the Yuin, where marriage was 
arranged by the fathers of the parties, elopement of the girl 
with a prefered suitor was also severely punished—the man 
having to stand up in an arranged fight with clubs, until either 
he had been knocked down four times, when he was free, but 
lost the girl, or until be had knocked down all“ her men” when 
he kept her. These instances refer to cases where there was not 
any disability to marry consequent upon nearness of degree of 
Kindred or sameness of class. Many, probably most of the 
tribes, inflict a death penalty if the parties be of the forbidden 
degrees; while some others condone the offence, after inflicting 
cruel punishment. Is it then unreasonable to suppose that 
such condonation may have Jed to the establishment of a 
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precedent. which would be followed in other cases, resulting in a 
modification of the intersexual law? This is no mere hypothesis. 
In one, at least, of the Kamilaroi tribes we find an evident 
innovation on the ancient marriage custom, now fully established 
asa law, The old rale is that no Ipai, for instance, can marry 
an Ipatha; that is to say, a woman of the class to which he him- 
self belongs. But the Tpai class, having subdivided into smaller 
totemic subdivisions, Ipai now claims for himself the right of 
marrying an Ipatha who is of a totem other than his own. 
Many years ago the late Mr. T. E Lance, of Bungawalbyn, 
suggested to the writers that this innovation probably resulted 
from, “the rebellion of some powerful Ipai against the ancient 
Jaw,” and-sulsequent investigation has gone far to confirm the 
surmise of that acute observer.’ This innovation, however, 
makes no difference in the line of descent, the children of such 
marriage taking their mother's class name and totem, precisely 
ns if their father had been Kübi, that is a man of the class 
which marries the Ipathas. Hence, when the runaway couple 
return and submit to punishment, though the marriage law may 
become relaxed to a certain extent, it does not appear that the 
line of descent in that case would be affected. 

But we have also to take into consideration the possibility of 
such a couple, or a number of such couples, successfully estab- 
ishing themselves beyond the reach of their tribe, and forming 
anew community. it must be extremely difficult fora savage 
to free himself from the tribal obligations, and escape beyond 
the reach of the tribal vengeance; and yet there are instances 
within our knowledge where this has been successfully accom- 
plished, even though а death penalty awaited the offenders, had 
their retreat been discovered by the infuriated tribe. Moreover, 
the difficulty here must have been considerably less in the early 
times, when the aborigines were gradually spreading themselves 
аво O e a 
open country before them, and would find the means of suste- 
nance wherever game and water were to be procured. They 
‘would have no fear of hostile treatment as trespassers on the 
hunting-grounds of other tribes. Their only danger would be 
from the men of their own community, and there would be no 
obstacle in the way of their pressing onward from day to day, 
thus patting as wide a tract of country as possible between 
‘themselves and those that might pursue them. 

‘The breaking-off of a of a tribe might be effected in 
other ways; such as the expulsion of offenders by decision of 
этме. of discover a 
‘To Mr. Lance belongs the. crelit of dicovering the four clases of the 
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the tribal council, quarrels arising from the refusal of atonement 
for blood-shedding, a break-up of the tribe by hostile invasion, 
or any other cause which might result in the separation 
from the rest of the conyaunity of men belonging to the same 
class, and whenever this may have been effected, by whatsoever 
cause, whether by rebellion against the customary law, or b 
‘enforced separation, we have a set of circumstances under whi 
the old law, underlying the entire social fabric, could no longer 
‘be obeyed. 

Take, for instance, the case recorded by the Rev. George Taplin 
(“Aborigines of Australia,” p. 60), of two Narrinyeri hunters, who 
With their wives and children “went off into the desert to the 
south-east of Wellington on the Murray river" They were not. 
discovered by their tribe until they had grown old and decrepit, 
and their children had become men and women, “ who had got 
used to their adopted country," and refused to retum to tbe 
tribe. The Narrinyeri have descent through males; but let 
us suppose a similar case of secession from a tribe which has 
descent through females. 

Tn this case if the men belong to Class A their wives must 
belong to. Class D, and with uterine succession all the children 
must be of the litter class. Hence, it is evident that the old 
Jaw of exogamy must be disobeyed in the second generation, and 
uterine succession be at least partially discontinued. Such a 
case lias been suggested by us as having been that of the Kürnai 
ancestors" Further information which has since then been 
accumulated, but which is too extended for insertion in this 

per, has greatly strengthened the hypothesis then put forward. 
e suggests that the Kürnai amcestors belonged to that grent tribal 
group in Victoria whose men called themselves Kalin ; that they 
Were thrown into a set of conditions necessitating a departure 
from customary law; and that these conditions were brought 
about by their voluntary or involuntary separation from the 
parent tribe. Tt seems probable that the Kirnai ancestors were 
Of a totem belonging to the class Bunjil (Eaglchawk), and that 
their wives were of a totem belonging to the class Wna (Crow). 
‘This exodus of the remnant or of part of the totem (Emu-wren) 
seems to have occurred before the Melbourne Killin reached the 
complete stage of descent in the male line with local totem clans, 
which they had when extinguished by the whites, and before 
the partly agnatic, and partly uterine rule of descent had been 
reached, which is found among the Gippsland Kürnai. Jn other 
words, this exodus of the Emu-wren totem of the Eaglehawk 
class seems to have occurred when the parent community had 
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SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Wakelbira tribe, Belyasdi River, Queensland. 
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tribe, Cooper's Creek, Queensland. 
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Mikjarasaint tribe, Wimmera, Western Victoria. 
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Tiiera tribe, Yorks Peninsula, South Australia. 
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Narrinyeri tribe, Murray mouth, South Australia. 
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information — 
‘Wakellsie Me, J. C. Muirhead, Elgin Downs, Queensland. 
Kinadabüri Mr, W. J. O'Donnell, Cooper's Creek, Queensland. 
‘Tarra —Rer. Julius Kahn, Yorke Peninsula, stra, 
Narrisyeri- Mx, Y. Taplin, Port Macleay, South Australia. 





‘The following paper was read by the author — 


A¥ALYSIS of Renationsinrs of CONSANGUINITY and AFFINITY. 
Зу А. Мона МА, ае, FRSE,, Examiner in 
fathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 


[Weru Prares I ro V.) 


Tue problem we have to consider may be described as how to 
develop a systematic notation capable of denoting any rela- 
tionship of consanguinity or affnity. Such a notation, it ia 
evident, will be able to serve ns an instrument in further 
inquiries, and will bear a relation to the ordinary system of 
terms, the same as that which the notation of chemistry bears 
the sstitraly chosen names of substances, Like the 
chemist, we first analyse as much as is possible, then choose 
symbols for the elements resulting from our analysis, and 
express the compound ideas in terms of these fundamental 
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bols. Further, a graphic method can be developed 
айа бо What used bj do chemist, 

In several papers recently published I have considered the 
problem from the purely mathematical point of view; at 

wish to present the method, and some applications, in 
self-contained form. I was invited to undertake this 
task by the distinguished anthropologist, Dr. E. B, Tylor, in the 
hope that the method may prove of service in’ investigating 
certain problems of comparative jurisprudence. 

Thave found from my own course of study, and also from 
the nature of other notations which I have met with, that there 
із а tendency to stop the analysis before pushing it far enough. 
I refer specially to the s notation of Mr, Francis 
Galton, aa used by him in fis work on “ Hereditary Genius” 
For example, with a single symbol to denote such an idea as 
brother, it is impossible to build up a scientific notation ; the 
idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. At first? I 
took for a basis the four ideas of son of a man, son of a woman, 
daughter of a man, daughter of a woman ; next? I found it 
more convenient to proceed with symbols denoting child of a 
man, and child of a woman; and, finally I found what I 
believe is the propor basis, namely, the separation of the idea. 
‘of sex from the idea of descent. 

hero are two fundamental relationships of the highest 
generality, namely, child and parent, the one relationship being 
the reciprocal of the other. These can be combined so as to 
express any of the complex relationships; thus, grandchild is 
expressed by child of child; grand-parent by parent of parent ; 
brother or sister by child of parent; and consort by parent of 
child. "The two latter expressions are taken subject to a certain 
condition (se p. 48). In the sume way, great grandchild is 
expressed by child of child. of. child, nephew or niece by child of 
chil of parent, and so on. 

For the sake of shortness, let ¢ be used to denote child, p to 
denote parent, and let “of” be expressed by juxtaposition, then 
grandchild will be denoted by ce, brother or sister by ep, 
consort by pe, grandparent by pp. This method leads to an 
exhaustive and orderly notation for relationships, as will be 
seen by turning to Table I. It contains what may be 
called the general relationships of the first five orders. The 
order of a relationship is defined as depending upon the number 
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of letters, whether c's or p's, required to express it, and the rela- 

- tionships exhibited may be called general in contrast to the 
specific relationships into which they are broken up by the 
introduction of the distinction of sex. The relationships of any 
onder are derived from those of the preceding order first by 
prefixing e and secondly by profixing р. fhe number, of 
genera in the first onler is 2,in the second 4, in the third 8, 
And so on, the number being doubled each time. 

Tt will be convenient to have special terms to denote the 
person from whom a relationship is reckoned, the person to 
Whom the relationship refers, and the persons through whom 
the relationship is traced. The two former may be called the 
extremes, and the others the intermediates. Of the extremes, 
the former may be called the origin, and will be denoted by 4, 
‘while the latter may be called the relation, and will be denoted 
by R. The intermediates may be denoted by J, С. &c. 

"The relationship denoted by o will be graphically represented 
в drawn upwards, and, as far as ig possible, of constant 
Jongth ; while that denoted by p will be represented by a line 
of equal length drawn downwards, The first fourteen relation 
ships are represented on this method in figs. 1 to 14, Plato II. 
‘The line starting fom 2 is drawn from left to right. There is 
‘always an intermediate at an angle; the presence of an inter- 
mediate on a straight line is indicated by a small transverse 
line; for example in fig. 3, Plate II. i 
Tn most cases, the genus relationship in the second column of 
Table I has two meanings, the one, its most general meaning 
(entered in the third column), the other a meaning 
obtained by supposing the relationship to be irreducible 
(entered in the fourth column). |For example, ep denotes 
in general, a child of a parent of A, thus denoting the origin A 
as a particular case. Again, pe A’ denotes in gener, a parent 
of. child of 4 ha applying not only to a consort of A, but to 
the person A, him or herself, Similarly, cep. denotes in 
general, a child of a child of a parent of A, thus applying as a 
ngular case toa child of A. We may have reduction follow- 
ig reduction; for example, epp denotes in general, a 
grandchild of a grandparent of A, which may reduce to a 
child of a parent of A, which may further reduce to A. 
‘Thus, a general relationship may reduce to one of a lower order, 
or to sif; the irreducible meaning is obtained by supposing 
such singular cases of the general meaning to be excluded 
‘The reducible relationships are those ‘in which a change from 
¢ to p or from p to c occurs; hence, they include all the genera 
execpt the first and the last of each order. The two meanings 
fre indicated graphically by supposing in the one case, that two 
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lines which can collapse may collapse, and in the other case, by 
‘supposing that such lines may not collapse, Figs 15 to 18, 
Plate Il, indicate graphically the examples considered above. It 
is evident that a relationship of an odd order can reduce only to 
one of an odd order, and a relationship of an even order only to 
one of an even order. 

Regarding the use of the terms in the fourth column, itis 
necessary to make the following observations. By brother is 
meant what is usually denoted by half-brother, that is, son of 
the same father or son of the same mother, In accordance with 
this system, son of the same father and son of the same 
mother is considered as twofold brother. To develop a 
complete scientific notation demands this view of the subject ; 
for, consider the relationship of first cousin, Tn this country it 
may exist singly, or two-fold, or three-fold, or fourfold. We 
should then require to speak of cousin, three-quarters cousin, 
half cousin, quarter cousin. But, in addition to the awkward 
ness of employing fractions, there is this defect, that the four- 
fold limit depends, not upon biological but upon moral law. 
Hence for the purpose of an exact investigation, it is preferable 
to say cousin, two-fold cousin, three-fold cousin, four-fold cousin. 

The expression consort may be taken in three different senses, 
according to the nature of the investigation ; first, in the simple 
sense of co-parent of a child; secondly, in the sense of legiti- 
mnte co-parent of a child ; thimlly, in the sense of husband or 
Wife, that is, legitimate, actual or potential, co-parent of a child. 
In what follows, the term is generally used in the last significa 
tion, but it may be used in either of the other significations 
should a particolar investigation demand it. 

The term step-child is used in a sense which is probably 
more general than the sense ordinarily attached. Suppose that 
A marries B, and that they have a child X, and that Z after- 
wards marries C, and that they have a child Y, then X would, 
in the ordinary seceptation of the term, be a step-child of C 
but in a systematic nomenclature, it is convenient to extend the 

ing of the term, so that it may apply equally to the rela- 
tionship of Y to A. `I use the term step in this extended sense 
throughout, 

In the case of certain irreducible relationships, equivalent 
terms are, so far as I know, wanting in the English 
For example, pepo which’ from its analogy to cpep (step. 

ог step-sister) I have ventured to express аз step- 
consort ; also c pe pe, which I have expressed us slep-step-child, 
Tt will be observed that a special irreducible term ia required 
for, and only for, each genus which has its letters arranged 
alternately. 
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Column fifth contains a classification of the genus rela- 
tionships proceeding upon their characterisio parts. „Suppose 
that from each relationship which has a combination of cs or of 
‘pis at its front, or at its end, all the letters of the combination 
Fry cut off excepting one, then, those relationships which leave 
tho same remainder may be said to have the same characteristic. 
Sucha group of relationships fall naturally into a class. The 
several characteristics to be met with in relationships occurring 
Within the first five orders are exhibited on Plate IIT. Words are 
in common use to express the classes determined by the first 
three characteristics, namely, Ist descending lineal or descend- 
hat, 2nd ascending lineal or ancestor, and 3rd collateral; but 
there is, so far as I am aware, no single term to denote the 
fourth, It embraces all the ancestors of any consort of any 
descendant of self (including consort of self). As this group 
embraces the relationships by affinity in the strictest sense of 
the phrase, it may, for the sake of shortness, and to provide a 
means of developing a nomenclature for the more complex 
classes, be denoted by afina. 

Fach class comprises a number of sub-classes (col. 6th), 
determined by the number of letters in the combination of cs 
(Gr ps) at the end of the relationship. If, further, the number 
Of Letters in the combination at the front of the relationship be 
Specified (col. 7th), the genus is then wholly determined. | This 
ast entry has the best title to the denomination of the degree, 
but to avoid the use of that ambiguous word, I shall call it the 
"Number. Not only is it only relationships of the same class, 
"t it is only relationships of the same sub-class which can 

rly be compared as to degree, As it is, the degree is 

foned by different. authorities in different ways, n the 
tase of the first two classes, the lineal ascending and the lineal 
descending, thero îs no ambiguity; the degree coincides with 
the number of the table, In the case of the third class—the 
Collateral the degree of the civilians is equal to the sum of the 
Sub-class and number, while that of the canonists is the greater 
Of the two. In the case of the fourth class, there is room for 
still greater ambiguity, owing to the difficulty of reckoning the 
degree of ep, that is, of consort. The only unambiguous and 
perfectly general method, is first to specify the class, then the 
sub-class, and then the number. 

In the eighth column I have entered the Index of the 
Relationship. It is obtained from the notation in the second 
column by counting the number of c» or the number of p's 

‘one another, and writing the sum of the c's with a 
“+ sign before it, and the sum of the p's with a — sign before 
it Wen the relationship is given to be irreducible, the 
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numbers in the index cannot in any case destroy one another, 
But, if the relationship is reducible, the reduction may take 
place in any way by which a positive 1 can destroy a neigh- 
bouring negative 1. A relationship, and the forms to which 
it can reduc, compose a clas of relationships which naturally 
group together. It is evident that the class, sub-class, and 
number, may be read off from the index; and, were it not for 
the distinction of sex, which still requires to be’ symbolised, the 
index might be a sufficient notation. 

The ninth column contains another classification proceeding 
upon what may be called the sign of the relationships. The sign 
is determined by the first direction of the line, and by the 
subsequent number of changes; hence, it may be deduced from 
the index, by neglecting the numbers, and retaining only the 
several signs. ‘The common property denoted by the sign + is 
descendant; by — ancestor; by + — descendant of ancestor ; 
by — + ancestor of descendant. The irreducible meanings of 
the two latter are collateral and afinal respectively. Бо far this 
classification agrees with that in column fifth, but when we 
proceed to the next class + — + that is, descendant of 
ancestor of descendant, we find that it embraces several of the 
Classes, namely, step-lineal descending, Ist collateral of affnal, 
and 2nd collateral of afinal. Its irreducible meaning is any 
descendant of an afinal, not being, as such, a descendant 
of self. Similarly, — - — means ancestor of descendant of 
ancestor, its irreducible meaning being any ancestor of a 
collateral; not being, as such, an ancestor of self. The other 
sigus may be read off in a similar manner. 

In the last column there is entered the interval, by which 
ig meant the number of generations separating the two extremes 
of the relationship. A cipher indicates that they are of the 
same generation; a number without a sign that the relation is 
younger than the origin by the given number of generations; 
‘and a number with the — sign, that the relation is older than 
the origin by the given number of generations. The value 
of the interval is deduced from the notation by summing up all 
the e's, and all the p's, and subtracting the latter sum from the 
former. 

A very natural classification of the general relationships is 
formed by grouping together those having the same interval, 
The result is the systematic development of the idea involved in 
the Chinese grades. "AIL men who are born into the world," 
says a Chinese author, “ have nine ranks of relations, My own 
generation is one grade, my father's is one, my grandfather's is 
one, that of m; father's father is one, and that of my grand- 
father's grandfather is one; thus above me are four my 
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son's generation is one grade, my grandson's is one, that of 
my grandson's son is one, and that of my grandson's grandson із 
one; thus below me are four grades of relations : including my 
self in the estimate, there are in all nine grades, These are 
brethren, and though each grade belongs to a different house or 
family, yet they are all my relations, and these are called the 
nine grades of relations.” The relationships of the first five 
‘orders fall within the first eleven grades. 

The classification by grade is capuble of serving as a basis 
for nomenclature, A common term is require to denote any 
general relationship falling into a given grade, and qualifying 
то ог phrases to denote the ‘several ways in which. the 
relationship may pass from self or the grade 0, to the given 
grades, The nature of the connecting line corresponds to the 
^ different house or family” mentioned above, For example, the 
first four general relationships ending in the grade 1 are child 
proper, nephew or niece, step-child, child-in-law. Here the idea of 
the grade, namely, child, enters into three of these English terms, 
and the genera are separated by adding on qualifying phrases. 
What more reasonable to expect, than that the second genus 
should also in some languages be named on the same principle t 
Tt we examine the terms for the relationships ending in grade 0, 
we shall find that they exhibit a similar tendency to group 
under a generalised idea of brother or sister, the principal 
exception being consort. In gesture language, however, consort is 
represented by the same sign as brother or sister, namely, by the 
two forefingers placed close to one another Any nomencla- 
ture built upon this basis is called by Morgan classificatory ; 
but the distinction is very rough, for there is more or less of this. 
ind of classification in every nomenclature. It is so natural 
that I had drawn it out before hearing of Morgan's classificatory 
systems, 

Having classified the general relationships in various way 
T now proceed to divide them into species by the introduction. 
^ notation for sex. Let m be used to denote male, and f to 
denote female; then as the adjective male or female may apply 
to each of the nouns child or parent, we may attach an m or 
au, to any letter in general relationship. Tt is convenient to 
place the symbol of the adjective before the symbol of the noun 
o which itrefers: thus m c denotes son, meme son of son, mp 
father, and so on. Also as the origin of a relationship may be 
either man or woman, we may have an m or an / after the last 
corp of the relationship; for example mem denotes son of a 
man, and mef son of a woman. A relationship which has 
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neither m nor f at its end is applicable to any person indepen- 
dently of sex. 

The symbols m and f are conveniently represented on a 
diagram Љу the marks x and o respectively. I find these 
marks so used in genealogical tables by Mr. Galton! I used to 
employ a short transverse stroke, instead of the cross, but it is 
better to reserve the stroke for indicating the position of an 
intermediate person of either, or of indeterminate sex, in cases 
Where it is not necessarily indicated by a corner (p. 48). This 
notation is exemplified in figs 19-26, Plate II, where we have 
the different species of or sister relationships indicated. 

A general relationship is specialised as much as is possible 
with respect to sex, when it has a sex-symbol for either extreme, 
and for each of the intermediates. In Table Il the 
relationships of the first two orders are broken up into species 
of the kind referred to. The permutations of the sex-symbols m 
and f are formed in the same manner as those of the descent 

ol c and p (p. 48) that is, by first taking m and 7, 
then preiixing 87 before each of these, and also prefixing 
4; then by prefxing m and f severally before each of thess 
four results, and so on. The manner in which the sex. 
symbols follow one another gives us the idea of Line. То find 
the species into which the general relationships of a given onder 
break up, all that we have to do is to write, as in Table IL, the 
permutations of eand p, in a vertical column, and those of m 
and fina horizontal row; then the result to be entered in a 
given place is determined ‘by the row and the column which 
intersect in that place. The species in the second row of the 
second order are those represented graphically in figs. 19-26, 
Plate I. I use the term brother german, to denote brother on the 
father’s side, following McLennan?; Sir H. Maine? uses the 
longer term brother comsanguincous. "In the case of the third 

us of the same order, we have several remarkable species, 
we sixth and the eighth species necessarily reduce to simple 
forms—a mother of the son of a woman is necessarily the 
Woman referred to, and a mother of a daughter of a woman is 
necessarily the woman referred to. The two corresponding 
tale species —the first and the thinl—are not s9 necessarily 
reducible; they are so only in countries where ‘monandry is 
established. “Hence the rule is that / pf always reduces i fs 
and mpem to m where monandry is established. On the 
other hand m pef and fpem are necessarity irreducible, owing 
to the fact that sex in mankind is diæcious Hence of tho 
Fikah Maday gir 
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four lines (figs. 27-30, Plate TI) the first necessarily collapses 
Where monandry is established, the second and third cannot 
collapse, and the fourth necessarily collapses. 

T may observe here that the expression in words entered 
below x notation is always intended to be the exact equivalent. 
of the notation, so far as existing English words ean convey the 
meaning. An entry of this sort, of course, differs from one 
which moans that the relationship denoted belongs to the class 
described; for then it is the sum of all the relationships, which 
nre said to bolong to the given class, that is the equivalent of 
the class. For instance, brother or sister-in-law is not the 
equivalent of pps but of eppe and peep taken together 

relationship to which a given relationship reduces may not. 
be the exact equivalent of the relationship; it is one which 
necessarily follows from the given relationship, as such. 

‘Another important system of relationships (Table III) is 
obtained by supposing the sex of the extremes to be given ; that 

by specifying m or / at the front and at the end. When the 

hips are considerad to be irreducible, the specification 
of the sex of the relation may determine the sex of some of the 
intermediates, or of the origin. This depends on the Laws of 

Reduction stated on page 88, The rule for putting in the 

consequent specifications of sex is as follows :—W hen a relatio 

ship begins with p v, tlie sex-symbol after the p c is the opposite 
of that in front, and should this p e bo followed by another, the 
xex-symbol following the latter will be the same as that in 
front. In the sume way the sex-symbol at the end, when 
immediately prwoeded by po, requires the sex-symbol before the 

‘pe to be its opposite, and so on. 

Tn the table referred to, I have developed the general 
relationship first for the relation being male, and the origin 
"female; and secondly, for the relation being female, and the 
igin male. ‘The first series fully developed gives all the 
possible relationships of a man toa woman, the second series all 
the possible relationships of a woman toa man. Corresponding 
to any relationship in the one series, there is a. relationship in 
the other series which is its reciprocal. Two relationships may 

De said to be reciprocal to one another, if when one denotes 

the relationship of J to A, the other denotes the consequent 

relationship of A to А. Hence the rule for deducing the 

ecpreal of a relationship ir Write the given relationship 

at the same time changing each c into p, and each 

‘pinto. For example, the reciprocal of meep/is fe ppm; it 

Ris the nephew of the woman A, then A is the aunt of the 
man R. 

‘The deducing of the reciprocal relationship is a special case 
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of the problem—Given a proposition stating a relationship 
between two persons, into how many equivalent forms can the 
statement be put? The solution will be best explained by 
‘means of an example. Suppose the given statement to be 
that represented by fig. 31, Plate II, namely, Æ is a son of 
sister of the father of the woman A. This is expressed іп the 
analytical notation by— 





R= mefepmpfd, a) 
Tr follows that 
pmR=fepmpfa B 
A parent of the man Æ is a sister of the father of the 
woman A. 
р/рт В = pmpfA, (3) 


A parent of the mother of the man Z is a parent of the father 
of the woman 4; 


ep/pm Ri mpfA, ч) 
A brother of the mother of the man Æ is the father of the 
woman A, 


and femepfpmR= 4, — (5) 

A daughter of a brother of the mother of the man 2 is A, 

‘Thus tho statement can be thrown into as many forms as there 
are persons involved in the relationship, each successive form 
being derived by taking away ac or a p, from the front of the 
right hand side, and putting ap or ac at the front of the left 
hand side, ‘Tho find forur isthe ‘reciprocal of the original 
form. 

A statement of the laws of marriage of a country is obtained 
by marking those relationships of the first series, which are 
inconsistent with the relationship of husband, or those of the 
second series, which ame inconsistent with the relationship of 
wife, I have marked with an asterisk the relationships 
explicitly excluded by the English Table of Degrees, Theo- 
retically, no doubt, all the relationships of the lineal classes 
are excluded, those only being stated which are not rendered 
impossible by difference of grade. By the law of the Greek 
Church, all the relationships of this table, with the necessary 
exception of wife, and the impossible exception of wife of 
husband, are excluded. Not only so—to form a table exhibiting 
all the excluded relationships would require one embracing the 
first nine orders. 

Table IV exhibits an important mode of developing the 
relationships of consanguinity. These embrace the general 
relationships of the lineal and collateral clusses only ; and they 
coincide with the cognates of the Romans, provided we generalise 
the meaning of c so as to denote not only actual child, but 
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also child by adoption. The principle by which the division 
. nto species is sed, is by writing m or fafter each c and 
"before each p of the general relationship. By grouping together 
the relationships at the ing of the several rows, that is, 
‘all those traced exch ly through males, we obtain the 
d 





ic system of the Roman law'; and by grouping together 
elationahipe at the end of the several rows wo obtain tho 
uterine system, that is, the system resulting from tracing 
Kinship through females only We can also obtain by 
‘separating out from this table, the system resulting from any 
Jaw of cing Kinships, os, for example, by tracing 
alternately through a male and a female. 

Tt will be observed that to express fully the different specific 
relationships we require four and only four irreducible terms, 
namely, brother-german, brother-uterine, sister-german, sister- 
uterine, the reason being that the only change of letter that we 
сап have is that from e to p. This is what Morgan calls a 
q purely descri Bat other irreducible terms, th 





system. h 
not required, might be introduced, and their introduction would 
not make tho system less descriptive. On the other hand, if a 
language does not provide simple terms for the four collateral 
relationships mentioned, it is needless to expect that it will 
Horide simple terns forthe more complex colles sesion 


ri now necessary to consider the proper mode of denoting 
compound relationships. An elementary relationship is one 
‘high denotes a single line of connection between the extremes ; 
À compound relationship is one which denoten the simultaneous 
zistana of several such linea.. The simplest example is in the 
of full brother or fall sister. To denote that 2è is the full 
of A, we may write 
emp 
ne» (55) 4 
using a bracket to embrace the two members of the bifurcation. 
When the bifurcation does not commence with the relation or 
terminate in the origin, the common part may be written out- 
side the bracket. ` For example, the statement that Z is a child 
ûf a fall brother of a grandparent of A may be written 
en [emp E 
Raem {72} pp 
- "Fig. 32, 35, Pte IL show how the above statements are 
| expressed by the graphio notation; and other examples are to 
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be found on Plates IV and V. The two branches of a bifur- 
cation may or may not be of the same genus relationship. 

16 із best to consider compound relationships as embracing 
any combination of elementary relationships, and then to classify 
them into the possible and the impossible. The latter др be 
further classified nccording to the law or laws which render them 
impossible. Several of these laws have already been referred 
to, namely—(1) the dicecious nature of sex; (2) the definiteness 
‘of mother; (3) the definiteness of father where monandry 
prevails. Other laws are, (4) the continuity of a. 
which prevents any ancestor of a person from also being a 
descendant of that person; (5) the maximum length of human 
life compared with the minimum length of a generation, which 
Tenders impossible the marrage of parties separated Uy a 
certain number of generations; (6) the marriage laws of a 
country preventing marriage between parties already nearly 
related. 

On Plate IV I have exhibited the combinations rendered 
impossible by the English Laws of Marriage (following the 
‘Table of Degrees, In each case we have а cyclic relation- 
ship, and the impossibility of the existence of this cycle may 
be expressed in various ways. We can take each person in 
turn as being both relation and origin of the relationship, and 
then transform each of these statements in accordance with the 
rule (p. 55). For example, take the fourth impossible cycle, the 
primary meaning of which is that a man cannot be the husband. 
of a sister of himself. This is the reading obtained by taking 
No. 1 (se fig. 34, Plate IT) as both relation and origin of the 
supposed relationship. By taking No. 2 we obtain—A person 
cannot be the child of a sister of the father of him or herself. 
By taking No, we obtain—A woman cannot be the sister 
of the husband of herself, Finally by taking No. 4—A person 
cannot be the parent of the husband of the daughter of him or 
herself. To show how any one of these statements may be 
further transformed, in accordance with the rule on p. 55, take 
the first 














mA cannot be mpefep mA. (1) 
Then cma cannot be efepm A; (3) 
and ретй cannot be fepmd; (3) 
and = pfpemA cannot be pm; 4 
and — epfpcmA cannot be mA. [2] 


The meanings of these several transformations are : 


‘A child of the man A cannot be a son of a sisterof A ; (2) 
A wife of A cannot be a sister of A ; (3) 
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A porent-inlaw of the man A cannot be a parent of 


A; (4) 
A brother of the wife of A cannot be himself, © 
‘The last form is the reciprocal of the first; it is obtained by 
going in the opposite direction round the cycle. It may be 
shown in a similar manner that each of the other three principal 
statements has five forms. Let the number of persons involved 
n such a cycle be т; then the number of principal statements 
is п, and the number of forms for each of these is n - 1; hence 
the total number of forms is n(n + 1). 
The above is the only impossible cyclo which occurs in tho 
ips. 





‘combination of two cousin. 
op PY means ofthis notation we can easly calculate the amount 

consanguinity existing between two persons connected by a 
given relationship, provided we can first settle two aie 
namely, the relative parts to be ascribed to father and mother, 
and secondly, how far the consanguinity derived by one child 
from a parent. is equivalent to the consanguinity derived by 
‘another child from the eame parent. Suppose that the answers to 
{hese questions respectively are that the parts are aqua, and that 
the consanguinities are wholly equivalent; then in the case of 
any dinen) relationship the consanguinity will be, measured by a 
product of as many halves as there are letters in the relation- 
Sip: and in the eas of any collateral relationship the number 
of times half is repeated in the product will be less than the 
number of letters inthe relationship by one, In the cave of а 
‘compound relationship the total value of the consanguinity is 
‘the sum of the consanguinities of the elements. Тһе value for 
single first cousin is one-eighth; hence for two-fold first cousin it 
must bea quarter; for three-fold first cousin three-eighths; and 
for four-fold first cousin one-half. 

to the late Dr. Morgan's invitation? to 
jè data furnished in his tables. He took for the basis 
of his schedule of questions the Roman method of denoting 
relationships, ‘That method was no donbt sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was intended; but for the purpose of a 
scientific inquiry, which to be useful must involve the discrimi- 
nation of very nice differences, we require a more exact analysis, 








“In Morgan's Tables we nowhere find the distinction between 


fan elementary and a compound relationship: thus, for example, 


-brother may mean brother with to father, or brother with 


to mother, or brother with respect to both father and 
mother. The questions of the schedule are not test questions, 
but aim at being exhaustive. They amount to 268—a number 


1 “Systeme of Consanguinity and Afinity 
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sufficiently great to make it dificult to keep an American 
Indian to the task of answering, and to cause the filling up of a 
schedule by another person to occupy two or three years, but 
still a number very far from being exhaustive, when we consider 
that without going beyond the filth order there are more than 
97,000 elementary relationships. ‘These 268 questions are not 
distributed o well as they might have been, for 228 are 
devoted to the first two classes—the lineal and the collateral, 
while only 87 are devoted to the remaining classes. This 
disproportion becomes all the more striking, when we bear in 
mind that the principal application to which Morgan attempted. 
to put the data. was to determine the forms through which the 
institution of marriage is su to have passed. 

When we examine his tables we find that the specification of 
sex in a relationship is introduced or omitted ina very arbitrary. 
manner, For example, in his first Table, question 4, we 
have given as the equivalents of mother of great grandfather 
terms which re all equivalent to (1) grandmother of grani 
mother, (2) great grandmother of father, (3) grandmother of 
grandfather, (4) great great grandmother, while we havo, in 
Aditi, terms which are really equivalent to the heading, 
Question 13 is “ grandson” (common term), and question 14 
“grandson ” (descriptive phrase). Under the former headi 
besides proper equivalenta of grandson, T find some terms whicl 
aro equivalent to grandchild, others to son of son, and one to 
fon of daughter; arid there is no difference in the nature of the 
entries under the other heading, excepting that son of daughter 
is more frequently introduced. 

The tables have three columns, one of which is devoted to 
the description of a relationship in English, the second to the 
corresponding relationship in the foreign language, and the 
third to a translation of the entry in the second. Now if the 
second entry is the precise equivalent ot the first, then the first 
is the proper translation of the second, and accordingly we find 
that the entries in the first and third columns are frequently the 
same. There is room for a third column, when and only when 
the question is understood to be what is the idiomatic expression 
in the foreign language of the given relationship, and what is a 
literal translation of that expression into. English. This is the 
case with the Chinese method, But in the case of the American. 
Indian methods this cannot be said to be the meaning of the 
entry of the third column, It is not co-extensive with, but 
includes the entry of the second column. 

‘The analysis of this paper suggests two methods of dealing 
with Morgan's data or of recording more exact ones. First, the 
general relationships of Table I, broken up,if necessary, into 
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species, may be taken as the schedule of questions, and their 

juivalents in the particular language entered in another 
column; second, the principal relationship words or phrases in 
the particular language may be made the argument, and their 
equivalent in the scientific notation be made the entry. The 
first method tests whether the data are complete within the 
orders of relationship considered; and the mere arrangement of 
the data, when so stated, is sufficient to show the principal 
characteristics of the particular system examined. 

In Table V I have given an example of how the second 
nthod may te employed. The relationship words and phrases 
їп the English language are defined not in terms of one another 
Dut in terms of an exact scientific notation. Mr. Francis Galton 
m io me that I should show that this could be done. 
‘The relationship terms of any language may be exactly defined 
in this manner. 

I have supplied (Plate V) the graphic notation to the problem 
` of giving a complete representation of the descent of property 
© according to the Englisi The purchaser is the origin of 
= the scheme; three ions of lineal descendants and four 
| фиш of lineal ascendants ary taken into account, A 
family is sufficiently represented by two sons and one daughter, 
because the elder son succeeds before the younger, and the 

son before any daughter, but all the daughters together. 

e order of succession among the lineal descendants is indi- 
cated by the numbers. Suppose the issue of the purchaser 
exhausted, then the inheritance goes back to the lineal asoen- 
dants or their issue in the order indicated by the Rom: 
numerals. Each lineal ancestor forms a stock and his family 
breaks up into sub-stocks, which succeed in the manner indicated 
by the numbers enclosed within the brackets. The issue of each 
sub-stock succeeds in the same order as the issue of the 
Tatcher, The substocks 1, 2,3, 4,56 succaed afer the 

while (1), (7), (3), succeed after the mother. The 
diagram supposes sub-stocks attached to each pair of stocks, and 
issue to each of the sub-stocks. 
Appendiz.—After I read the above paper Mr. Francis Galton 
to me that the notation would be improved were the 

















symbols oo taken that the expressions could be spoken. The 
simplest of carrying out this idea seems to me to be to use 
thevowels 2 and o instead of the consonants c and p; toemploy 
‘mand fas before to denote male and female, while s may be. 
taken 10 denote both; and to introduce y as a consonant 
-between two vowels not separated by m, f, or m/. On Table V 
will be found the vocalised equivalents of the ordinary terms of 
relationship formed in accordance with these principles, After 
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further study of this matter I may be able to make improve- 
ments; but the scheme given is so far a construction of a small 

tion of the scientific language discussed by Professor Max 
Willer in his * Lectures on the Science of Language 


Explanation of Plates IT to V. 
Pus IL. 

Figures illustrative of the text of the paper. 
Рите Ш, 

9 r a : 

лн оба ыкым Г АО 
Piae IV. 

Graphical statement of the English Laws of Marriage and their 

consequences, 

Piare V. 

Diagram showing Descent of Property according to tho English 





Discussion. 
Mr. Gatrox said that the attempt to express relationship wax 
essentially a difficult task, not. to be got through by any Royal 


toad; iê was like attempting to define the portion of a lu 
number of dranghtsmen on à board, wl could not be done with 
ut a great deal of detailed description. Wo. were apt to underrats 
the difficulty of expressing relationship owing to the imperfect 
nomenclature to which habit had accustomed ns but na soon as wo 
Found it mecessary to detine a elim асса, е ву 
fection of our language and tho vagueness of our ordinary conoep- 
Чом Моше мимен. There wes wh сарыы! soaron ot verte 
confusion in the way in which the same relationship was sometimes 
singly and sometimes doubly expressed. We say, fo 

the one hand, that "A is father of By or conversely th 
‘A, and on tho other hand that the relationship between A and B 
is that of father and son. There was an incongruity in using 
the two phrases as equivalent, “Father and son" im the single 
sense means the father and the son of a third person, and refera 
to three rations, viz. : to the father of A, to A. and to A's son, 
whereas in the double sense it refers to two generations only. 

He thought that Dr. Macfarlane had attacked the problem of 
relationship with thoroughness, ability, and success, and that he 
Таа done a very acceptable work for all who concerned themselves 
with genealogies of the complicated descriptions referred to by 
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Dr. Macfarlane. Tho diagrammatic form seemed to himself the 
‘most distinctive and self-explanatory. Some few, however, of the 
series of letters were perhaps a little too long and cumbrous com- 
pared with the simplicity of the relationship they conveyed, as, for 
‘example, the formula by which a husband's sister was expressed. 
He should like to receive an assurance from the author that he 
‘was able himself readily to decipher his own formate, ater he had 
aid tho subject by for a time and had temporarily ceased to be 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Parx Haneisox, the Rev. Professor Harter, and the Cuatn- 
stax also took part in the discussion. 

‘Dr, Macrantaxe, in reply to questions asked, stated that a little 

ico was sufficient to enable one to use either the analytical 

‘or graphical notation, while in reading off the notation to others 
the difficulty consisted in framing an expression in ordinary words 
having a meaning exactly equivalent to that concisely and precisely 
expressed by the notation; that the expression of the complex 
relationships in terms of the fundamental symbols с, p, m, f, while 
a principle of the analysis, did not preclude the introduction of 
single letters to denote the more frequently occurring complex ideas, 
just as the chemist, while expressing the composition of et 
‘substance in terms of the elementary substances, introduced special 
symbols to denote frequently occurring combinations ; and that be 
wrote m and f not as suffixes but in the same letter as e and p, though 
they were symbols of a different kind, because the expressions were 
then more easily written and printed, and besides, for some applica- 
tions numerical палеа hind to be ‘introduced to distinguish the 
different children, or the different sons, or the different daughters. 

















Tapte V.—DEFINITION OF THE ENGLISH TERMS OF 














RELATIONSHIP. 
Term or Phrase. Equivalent. | Vocslised Equivalent. 
Aunt, half blood .. .. epp ^ efe. 
» filed .. Jeppe -.| famfoyo, 





Уертр | tayomo. 
м ЫЫ, „2. |е ртр | fatio. 
m Dalfblood, materoal.. ..| fepfp ^ e| fayofo 





„full blood „ .. [fep fp | famfofo. 
Brother, balt Blood з. .. ./=?р.. «| mayo, 
wo fed o 0 ./яеў» .| mamta, 
soma) о. [mp mmo. 
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P E I. GENERAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FIRST FIVE ORDERS—THEIR MEANING AND CLASSIFICATIONS. ax 
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ГЛ T 28 
TWO ORDERS DIVIDED INTO THEIR ULTIMATE SIEC Áw 
ORDER M. 
Mr Ё лл | om 
=, "m efe Je deus Jue. 
sanete ot somun | mam ot daughter ot | mm ot doughicr at | dug auger ton of | ute of ugh dans 
= = — qa 
“Sel senpa Jempf | dup fener 
эчене f Ы | алаттан of man | terere wan! — eterni t 
apars onsen “nef put Jesen Leres 
Father of son of father of daughter father of daughter T rof. L n of daughter 
M emm | тын e 
————— -—. -— 
"pups -pap РРА “riri pape fpmpf. totem 
father of father ot | father of aller of father of mother of father of mother uf mother of father of | wither of father of | wotber ot motlier ot 
mu tmn | | та ы 
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‘Tani IIL—POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIPS OF A MAN TO A WOMAN, AND OF A "^"^" ** 
WOMAN TO A MAN, (Within the first five Onlers) 
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Term of Phrase, Equivalent. 
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м E. Price—On Aggri Beads. 


Mr. J. E. Puce exhibited a collection of Aggri Beads, and 
read the following paper :— 





On Acont Bas. By Jouy Epwanp Prior, FSA. 


‘Winx arranging the interesting collection of Romano-British 
antiquities in the museum at Colchester my attention has been 
directed by the Honorary Curator, the Rev. ©. L. Acland, M.A.. 
to some interesting specimens of ornamental beads formed of 

lass, stone, earthenware, and other substances which have been 

liscovered from time to time associated with human remains in 
the immediate vicinity of Colchester. As an early settlement, 
with unbroken occupation from the time when it existed as a 
British city to its colonization by Claudius in the first century, 
and subsequent growth under Roman rule, Colchester must 
ever hold a prominent position in all that is connected with the 
early history of this country, and excavations within its area will 
be always watched with interest from the chances given for the 
discovery of objecta calculated to throw light on the habita and 
customs of the many amalgamated tribes and races of men who 
lived and died there so many centuries ago, The practice of 
burying with the dead personal ornaments and zelio worn 
and prized by the deceased when living often illustrates more 
than any written testimony the inner life of the ancients; and 
in studying the form, the method of manufacture, and the 
material selected for a simple every-day ornament like a 
bracelet or necklace, we may trace an’ association between the 
inhabitants of different countries, possibly far removed from one 
another, and the connection between them difficult to be 
accounted for, Among the beads referred to are some which 
have attracted the notice of Major J. G. Bale, A.RI.B.A, 
reminding him of similar objects still prized and worn by the 
natives of Africa. In a note from him upon the subject he 
dri tiat тё Касип ав Agari. benda Ara EŞA met 
with among the tribes on the Gold Const, are highly valued by 
them, and form part of the royal jewels of the Kings of Ashantee; 
their manufacture is a lost art, and generally supposed to be of 
ancient Phænician origin; they have probably been given in barter 
for slaves, gold dust and nuggets; they fetch at the present day 
‘an equal weight in gold, and the rarer sorts one-and-a-half to twice 
their weight in gold dust. They appear to be of various earths, 
fof great purity and richness of colour, arranged in patterns or 
distinctively traverse the substance of the bead from the 
outside to its centre or axis, and are burned together with a 
brilliant baked glaze on the surface ; this vitreous property, in 
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some instances, partly extends to the substance of the bend, 
giving a translucent appearance. Such as are blue like the 
sea, under certain conditions of tropical light, and with a 
white spotted pattern that resemble jelly-ish in the sea 
swimming at. various depths, are much prized for their rarity 
nd beauty; the prevalent colours are yellow, of. a brimstone 
tint, chocolate, dark purple, white, green, and red all separate in 
the pattern, and no indications of blending. In shape and size 
they are commonly like sections of the stem of a “church 
warden” tobaceo-pipe, in lengths of half to three-quarters of an 
inch; some are square, with angles chamfered or slightly 
rounded, a few round or shaped like an orange, and occasionally 
met with in segments of a circle, which, being strung together, 
form finger rings and bracelets: these are the most minute in 
the pattern, and formed with accuracy and precision in workman 








shi 
‘Pi local belief ia that thoy aro natural goms formed in the 

ground, from the fact of their being occasionally dug up where 

all traces of human occupation of the soil have disappeared, it 

being the mative custom to bury the dead with valuables or 
Jd dust sprinkled on the face’ according to rank or wealth, 

The bodies of slaves were buried with necklace of. 

beads attached, Slaves were also sold with these trinkets and 





ship} the Island of Barbadoes 
the ‘were to be found in the burial grounds for slaves on 
the estates. 


The beads in the museum at Colchester reminded Major Bale 
of the above; he remarks that though injured by damp and 
usage they are so like the genuine Aggri bead that they were 

bly worn by African slaves employed as servants to the 
ша, ая there are existing truces on the west coast of Africa 

of these people having been known to the ancient Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Cartl L 

From the foregoing description all who are familiar with the 
beautiful groups of coloured beads which are so commonly met 
with in Roman, and especially in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, will 
a once recognise the resemblance between them and those 
which, according to Major Bale, are so highly prized in Africa. 
Similar beads have been taken from topes or burial mounds in 
Northern India. Dr. Schoolcraft also records the presence of 
polychrome beads in the graves of the Canadian Indians, which 
is to be accounted for, writes Mr, John Brent, FSA, by the 
supposition that they ‘originally came trom the East, through 
Scandinavia, and were brought to Canada in the ‘eleventh 
century, when the Northmen made a temporary settlement in 
Vinland. They have also been found associated with sepulehral 
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remains in the Island of Islay; Mr. W. Campbell illustrates 
specimens taken by him from Viking graves in the course of 
excavations at Ballinaby. Similar beads were associated with a 
coin of Coenwulf, King of Mercia, in the eighth century. 

‘Though introduced into this country by the Romans the 
origin of this particular form of bead is probably to be sought 
for in the East. The Phernicians were great in the art of glass- 
making and the manner in which they fused together, with 
tasteful patterns, the different colours selected is beautiful in 
the extreme. The spiral ornament, the stripes, zigzags, chevrons, 
and other forms familiar with the more luxurious in glass, 
became repeated, especially by the Romans and Saxons of later 
times, in earthenware or terra-cotta, The Egyptians also were 
manufacturers of similar beads at a very early period. Mr. Birch, 
in his recent edition of Sir Gardner Wilkinson's well-known 
Work, figures an example of a glass bead bearing a queen's name 
of the XVIII dynasty, and belonging to a period as early as 
1500 mo. It was found at Thebes, and singularly enough, its 
specific gravity, viz, 2523 is that of our crown glass, as now 
manufactured. He further quotes the representation of glass- 
"blowing on the sepulchral paintings of Beni Hassan, where ап 
illustration is given of a workman holding beads while another 
is boring them with a drill, Glass beads have been found in 
Switzerland, and so strongly do they resemble those of Egyptian 
or Phoenician make that they are considered as chronologically 
‘useful in determining the age of the Lake dwellings. 

Of the subject generally I hope to speak in a future paper, for 
‘it possesses many points of interest ; for example, the profusion 
which may be noticed in the use and application of certain 
‘substances to the purpose in one locality, which are rate, if not 
entirely absent, in another. Amber has been put to such a use 
for ages. The graves of Etruria, pointing as they do to a 
civilization which makes Rome itself seem young, abound in 
bracelets and necklaces formed of amber beads, yet, plentiful as it 
was on the shores of the Baltic, it lay disregarded by the 
Germans until Roman luxury gave it utility and a name, 
Tacitus. of its collection by certain tribes whose language 
resembled the British, and remarks upon the surprise thoy 
manifested at the price they were enabled to obtain for a 
substance for which they had hitherto no use? Amber beads 
fare the rule among British graves, so also with interments in 
Denmark and Scandinavia ; it is also frequently met with among 
Egyptian, Greek, and Assyrian remains, but although a large 
number of beads of various kinds are described by Major di 
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Cesnola as having been found by him in his recent excavations 
tt Cyprus, he remarks om thé total месе af amber as a 


efroamstance worth noting As 





the association which undoubtedly existed, and which is more 
than once referred to in classic literature. Tn the“ Moretum ” of 
‘Virgil is reference to a negress who appears as a house slave to 
‘8 poor market ganlener. On rising in the morning he calls to 
ber to prepare his breakfast 
‘“Tnterdum elamat, Cytalen, emt ишга сино, 
n DR E RS lorem, 
Pectore lata juez sonus, Cor preair sivo 
Cruribus exi, spatiosa prodiga partam 
The race is also mentioned in the last quarter of the third 
century, Vopiscus writes of the Blemmyes, viz, the Nubian 
lacks, ax pouring into Central Egypt ані becoming formidable 
enemies, They were included in the great triumph of Aurelian, 
where Zenobia walked in the procession. In similar honours 
to Probus, the Blemmyes also appear; their looks astonished 
tho Romane Qui mirabilem sui visum stupente," de, writes 
'opiscus. 
further connection is also shown by certain of the legions 
being sent to Africa; at Lambeosa, a Numidian city, the third 
legion was stationed for no less than three hundred years, and 
during so long a period recruits would often be found among the 
native races. In some interesting remarks by the Rev. John 
McCaul, LLD, upon a collection of inscriptions relative to 
longevity in ancient Africa, published by M. Léon Renier in 
the year 1858, reference is made to the manner in which the 
iona wero ao recruited, and attention is directed to the wonda 
* legione renovata" as indicating action in repairing the third 
legion ; and other records go to show that in process of time the 
great majority of the corps were in reality natives of the 
coun 


Аа кше paper on Ancient Irish Beadsand Amnlets las. 
been recently published by Mr. J. W. Knowles, a member of 
the Institute. He figuree enne besntifül examples of variegied 
ila ately found in Irland; tho glas specimens resemble in 
‘many particulars those commonly met with in this country, but 
there are points of difference which, if I am quoting the author 
correctly, lead hin to the opinion that they are of native 
manufacture. He remarks on the prevailing theory that those 
found in Africa, in Europe, and the British Isles had a common 
source in Egypt or Phoenicia, and were carried along various 
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imde routes to countries far apart, and calls attention to, the 
trade route ‘rah beads are not only Tanger and more highly 
fact Ob. bnt more numerous, thin the, English, examples, 
gamete che" Agery” bends at South Kensington Museu 
He spent ought to be of Phoenician, origin, but it doos not 
pear that he las met with any of a similar pattern in the 


course of his discoveries in Ireland." 





—— 


Marcu 71H, 1882. 
Major-General Prrr Rivens, F.R.S, President, in the Chair, 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed, 
The owing presenta were announced, and thanks voted to 
tho respective donors — 


Жов тив лрын, 


From Sir Jonn Lusso, Bart, F.38,—Recent Discoveries at 
Notabile. By A. A. Caruana, D.D. 
From ibe Gueux Axtunorooateat, Socterr.—Archiy file Anthro 
logie. Band XIII, Supplement. 
ron отво prs сокова а Ausnprpi, Verre 
E Mededelingen. Afd. Natuurkunde. 20 Rks. DI, XVI 





— Jaarboek, 1880. 
Z Proces Vorbaal, 1880-81. 
From ike 'Usivmsiry—Calondar of tho University of Tokio, 
1880-81. 
From the Annis i della R. Academia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 
n. Û. 
From the, Socrerr.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1527, 


— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, March, 1882. 
From the Coxnucton.—The Seientitic Roll, | Part 1, No. 6. 

From the Enitor—" Nature,” Nos. 643, 044. 

From revue Scientifique. T. XXIX, Nos. 8,9. 

= Correspondens Blatt. February, March, 1882. 





Mr E T. Newros, FGS, exhibited a Romano-Britirh 
Dudni Urn, found in recent excavations in Cheapside, and 
Deling portions of human bones, with fragments of green 
glass melted around them. 


1 See Journ, Roy, Hist, and Arch. Assoc, of Treland,” July, 1884, vol. Y, 
рр. 522-97. 
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Dr. J. G. Garson exhibited and described an Andamanese 
Skeleton, upon which Professor Flower made some remarks, 


Mr. E. H. Max read the following papers 


On the ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS of ihe ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
(Part L) By E H. Mas, Esq, FRGS, &e. 


(Worn Prazas VI ax» VILI] 


Wues I last had the honour of addressing you (vide “Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst,” vol. xi, p. 268), I endeavoured to give an 
outline of various points of ethnological interest concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. I propose this 
evening, and, with your permission, on some future occasion, to 
enter more into detail, both with regard to their physical 
characteristics and their culture; merely remarking by way of 
preface that on those points in regard to which I am compelled, 
in the interests of truth and science, to contradict the accounts 
of previous writers, I have been especially careful to corroborate 
all my statements, in which endeavour I have been greatly 
assisted, and would here acknowledge gratefully the invaluable 
help afforded me, by the small volume published a few years 
ago by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
with the object of aiding travellers and others in their researches 
among savage and uncivilised nations —indeed I may say that 
I have worked almost- entirely upon the lines therein laid 
down. 

‘As mentioned in my previous paper, read in May last, I 
succeeded in acquiring a fair knowledge of the South Andaman 
dialect, and, during the eleven years I passed at the Andamans, 
had charge, for a period extending over four years, of, the 
government homes established with a view of reclaiming these 
people, as far as possible, from their savage state. I was thus 
thrown much in contact with them, and had special oppor- 
tunities of observing each peculiarity, whether of physique, or 
of habits, customs, &с, to some of which I shall be able to 
direct your attention by means of the photographe which I have 
brought. for your inspection, and by the lime-light illustrations 
with which I purpose to conclude my remarks this evening. 

Before speaking of our recently acquired knowledge regarding 
the race, let us glance back for a moment to our earliest infor- 
mation as to the islands, and to the probable origin of the name 
“ Andaman. 














gc tes VII and IX will b ied vith the next Part of Anthropological 
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In the records of certain Arabian travellers of the 9th century 
we appear to find the first mention that is made of these 
islands being inhabited by negritos, and Marco Polo, some four 
hundred years later, bears out their statement, while it would 
seem that the islands themselves were known to Ptolemy, who 
pns ‘of a group in the Bay of Bengal as Jnsula bona 
fortune. 

‘As regards the derivation of the name “Andaman,” there 
seems to be some uncertainty. Colonel Yule, in his well known 
work on Marco Polo, mentions that, to Віз knowledge, Nicolo 
Conti, who calls it the " Island of Gold," is the only person who 
Thus attempted to give ita meaning. Colonel Yules suggeati 
is that Angamauain (the name used by Marco Polo) 

m Arabic (oblique) dual indicating "The Two Andamans 
viz, The Great and The Little, while the origin of the name 
(Anguman) may be traced to Ptolemy's reference to these islands, 
Which he describes as those of Good Fortune, ‘Ayabod баиоуов, 
whence may have sprung the forms Agdaman, Angaman, and 
ultimately Andaman, 

With regard to the origin of the race, many conflicting 

inions havo, from time to timo, been entertained ; but, from 
the knowledge we now possess, the questions raised on the 
following points may, I think, be considered as more or less 
sntnuctorly at at res 

I. That they are Ni not Papuans.? 

11. That they are the original inhabitants, whose occupancy 
ates from pre-historic times and that racial affinity—if there 
be any—may possibly some day be found to exist between them 
amd the Semangs of the Malayan Peninsula,’ or the Aétas of the 
Philippine Islands? 

IL. That all the tribe, as nt present known to us, 
undoubtedly belong to the same race, and are of unmixed 
origin, the differences which occur among them being attribut- 
able as much to their constitutional peculiarities of jealousy and. 
distrust in all dealings with strangers as to the natural barriers 
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ted by their densely wooded and hilly country, which 
ets have combined to isolate the various communities, and to 
check freedom of intercourse among them; further, in the case 
of Little Andaman, it may fairly be assumed that the peculiar 
bee-hive form of their huts, as well as certain modifications of 
their domestic habits and customs, have been borrowed from. 
their neighbours, the Car Nicobarese, upon whom, in the last 
century, they made some hostile raids. 
TV. ‘That, in spite of all our endeavours to protect them, 
contact with civilisation has been marked with the usual 
lamentable result of reducing th aboriginal population; indeed, 
the death-rate, among those within the area of our influence, 
during the past, twenty years has so far exceeded the birth-rate, 
ns to compel the belief that before many decades have passed, 
tho raco, at least that portion of it which inhabits Great 
Andaman, will be well nigh extinct. 

In view of their probable early extermination, and the 
rapidity with which they are being meantime reduced to the 
standard of ci manners, it seems very desirable that, ere 
it be too late, all possible information respecting their habits, 
customs, physical characteris should be obtained, more 
‘especially as many of the errors mgh, found 
their way into the early accounts, ha eal to 
unchallenged, are accepted a trustworthy, and false ethnological 
theories are built on these mont imperfect bases, 

Almost all accounts which have been written regarding these 
islanders speak of them as Afincopies, in explanation of which 
it is asserted that it is thus “these people style themselves" 
but this is far from being the case, for not only is 
any at all resembling it, unknown to the у-луу 
inhabitants of South Andaman, but the other six tribes with 
whi intel ame im a like state of ignorance as to 
ignifirance. "The only sounds at all approximate 
img it in the South Andaman dialect at the present day being 
‘min kaich! (come here!) and Admin hdpi! (stand here 
‘The former of these being in common use may have given rise 
to the term (AMincopie) às a nickname, to which, indeed, it. may 

ibly have borne a more striking similarity of sound in the 
Tinguage spoken at the period when this name was first 
adopted ; for each generation cannot fail to produce changes 
mote remarkable, and even of greater importance in the 
phonology of an unwritten language, such as this, depending as 

































Y For the lst af symbols sdopted for denoting the sounds in thi lar 
Арай Аз Hat fas ben rally adopted in accordance with the kind 
Iro sie. A. J. Kilis, FRS, whose valuable sendance 1 would here again 
stell acknowledge. 
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it must entirely on the delicacy of ear, and correctness of 
individual articulation, ә m. 

The following remarks, except where otherwise specified, 
must be understood as referring to the eight tribes of Great 
‘Andaman, for the continued and inveterate hostility with which 
the inhabitants of Little Andaman, known as jdrrawa-, have 
hitherto met all our advances and attempts to establish an 
entente cordiale has rendered it extremely difficult, to obtain, 
much less substantiate, any information concerning them. 

Form ana size—I. Those here present who have studied the 
various accounts which have appeared regarding the physical 
characteristics of the Andamanese, cannot fail to have been 
struck with their divergence. For ‘the sake of those, however, 
to whom the race is comparatively unknown, I trust. they will 
Dear with me while I quote, on the subject of their form and 
size, a few writers, commencing with the Mahomedan travellers 
of the ninth century, alrndy mentioned, who stated that * their 
complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their countenance and 
eyes frightful, uir fet very large and almost n cubi n lent 
and they go quite maked;" while Marco Polo (cir. 1280) 
appears to have been still less favourably impressed, for he says 
“the people . . . . are mo better than wild beasts, and I 
assure you all the men of this island of Angamanain have heads 
like dogs, and teeth and eyes likewise; in fact, in the face, they 
aro all just like big mastil dogs!” Next we find Colonel 
Colebrooke, towards the close of the last century, describing 
“their limbs as ill-formed and slender, their bellies prominent, 
and, like the Africans, as having woolly heads, thick lips, and flat 
пова" In opposition to the foregoing we have Dr. Mount, 
than whom no better judge could be desired, giving it as his 
opinion, that “they are the most perfectly formed litile beings 
in existence. In proportion to their size, their general frame- 
‘work is well constructed, and their limbs present a remarkably 
good muscular development, and... the whole form is 
fas elegant as that of any European,” in which opinion he is 
supported by the eminent craniologist, Dr. J. Barnard Davis, 
recently deceased, who, after careful study of a number of 
Andamanese skulls and skeletons, affirmed that they were 
‘most beautifully proportioned." 

2. From my own observations I would remark, thet though it 
quite tue that there are found among them individuals whose 

mens are protuberant? and whose limbs are dispropor- 

З А peeuliaity whih I hare observed ia that he males have in many case as 

parkad a bend in the small of the back na the females. (Pide Aguro o tha lit 
in Plate TX, Fig 1) 

Prom eildbod they eram their stomachs wit 
bulky food in» short period, and they do literally 
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tionately slender,” such persons no more represent the general 
type of the race, than the sickly inmates of a London hospital 
can be regarded as fair specimens of the average Englishman; 
in point of fact the remark which is commonly made by 

ıs who see them for the first time, is, “how well these 
savages are developed.” In confirmation of this I would refer 
you to the photographs, and table of weights and measurements 
Of forty-eight male, and forty-one female adults, which T have 
prepared," being persuaded that more correct information can bo 
Ubtained by such means than from any verbal description, 
however minuto and careful. 

3. Although the Mahomedan travellers, а thousand years ago, 
described their fect as “ very lange, and almost a cubit in 
length,” my observations and measurements go to prove that 
their feet, as well as their hands and ears, are small and wall- 
shaped; the heel in some cases projects slightly, but never to 
the extent peculiar to negro races, 

4. Dr. Dobson, in his valuable paper “ On the Andamans and 
Andamanese,” which was published in this Institute's Journal 
(vol. iv, p. 464), alleges the existence of a “remarkable contrast 
between the size of the males and females /* but the example, 
which he cites in proof, of. mara Jv. and his wife, was quite 
exceptional, for this man, whom we nicknamed " Moriart; 
like many of the Andaman chiefs, was as much above, as 
ebon consort was below, the ordinary stature of the race. From 
the illustrations and lists of measurements, to which reference 
has already been made, it will be found that the average height. 
of the men is 4 feet 10] inches, and of the women 4 feet 
74 inches! while their average weight is 984 Ibs. and 934 Iba, 
respectively—results which cannot be said to indicate a striking 
disparity between the sexes. 






























meals, This distended abdominal condition is noticeable in children of both 
Жө; but ae the lade grow up, they lake more eremie, and. their abdominal, 
Se eli ee olor muscles, become firmer and retain the mechanical distension of 
йу. With the women it is different; these latter influences do not 














P ("Remarks on the Aborigines of the Andaman Islands,” 
A Sign rode ite tod Medien! Ofer, Port Blair.) 

1 Pide Appendix C. 

2 The ‘extract from an article in the Bombay Gazette of 2nd August, 





1881, by nn offer stationed for shouts pear at the Andamans, will show. what 
opposita conclusione aro arrived at by those who are content to trust to the 
Ec ot their individual judgment without reference 10 notun) measure 
ente “тї women . ... am on the whole bigger than the men, who 
are, however, particularly well made,” a 


2 Maximum height of the males measured wus F44: 
2. „о femal „о STE. 
Minimum тайт 458 
Š Т ы 1 44 
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5. The old statement, so often repeated, that their stature 
never exceeds 5 fect, must also be noticed, as the list in 
question shows that fourteen of the forty-eight’ males who were 
measured were slightly above that height. I would add, that 
оп a visit paid to North Andaman, about two years ago, by 
Colonel Cadell, V.C, the present Chief Commissioner, an did 
МАттїйт- was seen whose height was estimated at about 6 feet 
8 inches; but this must be regarded as very remarkable and 
exceptional, for the tallest specimen of the race, that had till 
then been met with, was a chief standing 5 fect 4} inches, 

6. In consequence of their early marriages, the cares of 
maternity, and the nature of the duties which devolve upon 
them, tho women soon lose the graceful figures which many of 
them in their youth, and they often, in their maturer 
years, become so obese as to be objects of wonder to Europeans." 

Anatomy and Physiotony.—1. With the view of forming some 
idea of the average temperature and rates of pulse and respira 
tion por minute, five youths, fair representatives of the race, 
жеге examined, with the following resulta :— 











Colour.—1. Their skin is naturally smooth, and greasy to the 
touch, and there is little or no hair or down over the surface; 
and, with regard to its colour, by the aid of reflected light it has 
dern found that not only aro thero several shades of colour 
‘among this race, ranging between bronze or copper colour, 
sooty and black, bat also that n individuals the complexion of 
the face and body are different, The distinctions are, however, 
so slight as to be unnoticed by the people themselves. 

2 The results of careful observation go to prove that these 


1 Surgeon Brander, in the puper referred to in the preceding footnote, remarks, 
yet "sodio, s hink, ie Towel pnr ty te ‘eee a any 

slniomiual support during pregnancy ad le pay die t tho distension 
BEE monacha bin oder ater foal » d 
PE Eiren under the asilla itis rarely found, and then only very scantily, but a 
cortan amount of tufted hair lo wot wanting about the gentia. 
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variations in colour are not confined within certain tribal limite, 
but are alike found in all, whether living inland or on the 
coast; and it would therefore appear that the cause is not 
attributable to diet, habits, or, indeed, to any external circum- 
stance, 

3. The opinion expressed on this subject ty Dr. Mount was 
that “their hue is remarkably black and lustrous;" while 

-Major Hodder. describes them as "extremely black, 
more so than the African negro, and some have a dull leaden 
hue like that of a black-leaded stove.” In this latter remark I 
fully concur; indeed, the simile strikes mo as an exceedingly 
happy one, and aa exactly expressing the predominating colour 
of their skin. 

4. On examining a number of individuals, and comparing the 
colour of their skin and eyes with the standard tables prepared 
By the Ite ME, Broce vta found that the skin of the face and 

er of tho majority corresponded most nearly with No. 42, 
the variations tending towards 27 and 28, while that of the 
trunk, in the generality of cases, agreed with No. 27, and in 
certain others with No, 49, The prevailing hue of the eyes 
was found to be most closely represented by No. 16, ono 
exception, which had to be classed under No. 1, being found 
among those tested. 

'osour—]1. The ammoniacal, rancid, goat-like exhalations of 
the negro are not found among them, and the peculiarity of 
odour which attaches to their persons is chiefly duo to the 
unguent, called Adi'ed-da? composed of red oxide of iron mixed 
With either turtle or pig's fat, with which they delight to paint 
themselves When in health, and under ordinary circumstances, 
their breath is sweet? 

‘Anatomy and Phystotory (continved)—2. Their powers of 
abstinence from solid food have never, to our knowledge, been. 
severely tested ; but it has been noticed that, on rare occasions, 
when fred to make a ong days journey through tho jungles 
Without a halt, they are in the habit of binding a strip of bark 
or other substance round their waists, to reduce, as much as 
possible, the inconvenience and pain which are caused by what 
They consider a long fast. Whether in exercise or repose they 

1 File“ Pall Mall Budget," 0th Apri, 1877. 

3 Sabstantives, adjectives, and many adverbs have the termination “da,” 
wisn mene in, mp previews ar, Tele to be cate to the 
Vieh erly obvlets verb, a fe to bes it ie dropped before pre- 

Шы niersetion gener, but i» usually heard when the word 
Pasionon. Hense, when Ieri s bypben at te end of an Andatanese wonl, 
Tail mens tat in is ful form it has daz 

















TM in nerertbrles, commonly noticed that after feasting on turtle and 
certain Mods of fish, they are unplewant neighbour, their breath and hands 
Being then bighly odoriferous, 
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cannot apparently abstain from food without inconvenience for 
amore tham eight hours at a time. 

3, When exerting themselves in any way they perspire freely, 
‘which may account for their inordinate thirst, "So great, indeed, 
is their inability to endure any privation in respect to drink, 
Aat they solo lew home on the shortest expedition; whether 
Dy land or sea, without providing themselves with one or more 
bamboo vessels, called. ntaining a supply of fresh water. 

4, Loss of sleep they can bear well only when under the 
influence of strong excitement, as in turtle hunting, or at festive 
gatherings, where singing and dancing are kept up for many 
‘Successive hours ; they have even been known to spend forty- 
eight hours nt such times without taking any rest, 

5. What little cool weather there is in the latitude of their 
islands, during December and January, they dislike extremely j 
in striking evidence of this they are found, as I will elsewhere 
mention, unconsciously concurring with the great Italian poet 
in depicting the region of punishment, for the souls of the 
wicked, as one of intense cold. After this, it will appear some- 
what strange to say that, in spite of their aversion to what they 
consider cold weather—which never registers less than 69° F, on 
the highest elovation in South Andaman—they are careful, 
during the hot season, to avoid any lengthened exposure to the 
direct mays of the sun, and endeavour to lessen the discomfort 
‘caused by the heat by smearing their persons with a white-wash 
of common white clay and water? It has long been erroneously 
believed that they have recourse to this expedient in order to 
allay the inconvenience which they would otherwise suffer from 
the bites of mosquitoes and other jungle pests; but the true 
reason for the practice is, I am well assured, that which I have 
bove given, for the various insects which’ might annoy them 
ar, for the most pa, kept away by the smoke of the hut fre 
beside which a great portion of their time is spent when at rest, 
or when engaged in any sedentary occupation. 

6. The voices of the men are usually clear without being 

is vo those ofthe women, expecially when rsd, are very 
s 

7. The mucous membrane of the mouth is stained with 
pigment to a greater degree than was fouud to be the case with 
Such of the natives of India as were compared with them. 

8. "The general excellence of the teeth strikes one as remark- 














1 Fide port ^ Games and Amusements,” paragraph 32. 

з Гуо Да here draw attention to the fact, tbat while the object in smearing 
Uhemaclves with 6y- wash is to keep themselves as cool ae posible, they often, 
daub thelr bodies wish Ried after sundown for the opposite reason, 
sake of warmth, 
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able, for not only are no precautions taken for their preservation, 
but they are used roughly, small bones being broken by them, 
and food commonly eaten at almost boiling point. The grinding 
surface of the molars is generally much abraded: five or six 
tubercles are occasionally observed in the posterior molars, but 
arenot all marked with equal distinctness ; in some cases, indeed. 
they are scarcely distinguishable. The crowns of these teeth 
frequently present one long and comparatively even surface, and. 
the peculiarity ix of course due to the practice above referred to, 
of grinding hard substances with them, The canines are not 
longer or more prominent than the other teeth ; caries appear to 
tbo rare, except with those well advanced in years. The front 
teeth of the lower jaw are generally the first cut: the first 
dentition is completed apparently at an earlier аро than is usual 
among ourselves 

iir—l. Dr Allen Thomson, F.R.S, who has kindl 
mino. some of tho hair microscopically, gives it as hla 
i transverse section is oval, Huvi 
however, only a small quantity at is disposal, he has not been able 
to make a sufficient examination as yet, so he adds that," it may 
be that some sections are oblique, but a number are certainly. 
transverse, and none of them have a circular outlin 
uppearance it is extremely frizzy and seems to grow in spiral 
tufts, but. examination proves that the roots are uniformly 
distributed over the scalp: it is fine in texture and fuirly 
abundant, but lustreless,and seldom more than two or three 
inches long, or five inches if the actual length when untwisted 
be measured; in a few instances it has been found to be eight. 
or ten inches long, but the ends were matted, dead-like, and 
easily broken. 

2. The majority of the women every week or ten days shave 
their heads almost entirely, leaving only two narrow parallel 
lines of hair, termed gdr-, from the crown to the nape of the 
neck. ‘The gér- is never allowed to exoved one-eighth of an inch 
in length ; therefore, as they have no means of clipping it, it is 
constantly shaven of, and a fresh gór- is made with the hait 
whieh has grown since the last operation." 

















З Just ten year ngo it was pointed out by Dr. J. Barnant Davis, F-RS., that 
the delicate nbbon-ke hair of these ishinders is exactly similarto that of tho 
‘now extinct race of Tasmanians (*Journ. Anthrop. Lust." vol. i, p. 100). 

T T would here call attention to some errors of the weist by whom Dr. Mount's 
book was illustrated. Не has represented the men as si d the women 
with their curly wigs intact, whereas it is the latter only 
their heads and they do not go about entirely nude, but wen? I 




















aa will bo 
nine in another’ place (ete post “ Poychology sad. Morals” para. 8, and 
Sire" pare. 3). They are further incorrectly represented in the mama 
plate au walng a gipsy’s tripod for cooking purposes. 
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3, Though many of the men were and are in the habit of 
having their heads shaved like the women, the style of hair- 
dressing most affected by them before our arrival left only a 
cireular patch of hair, about six or eight inches in diameter, like 
skull cap, on the top of the head. Of Tate, however, they 
Ihave indulged in many fanciful modes, such as shaving a piece 
about two or three inches broad between the forehead and the 
nape of the neck, or making a large tonsure. From this it will be 
seen that the Andamanese cannot be instanced as a tribe that 
* goes bald always,” as has been asserted.! 

"^. Men will sometimes shave each other's heads, but only 
when the services ofa woman are not available; for it is one 
Of the duties of the fair sex in these tribes to act as barbers, 

ing which fact I shall have occasion to make further 
reference at another time. 

5. When, in consequence of its having attained an unusual 
length, the hair is found to be oppressively hot and difficult to 
lean, it is shaved off entirely or in part, clipping, as alread 
mentioned, being impracticable, owing to the Mick of a suitable 
instrament. On these occasions the eyebrows are generally 
removed, which explains Dr. Day's remark, that “they rarely 
have eyebrows.” 

6. With the exception of the eyelashes and eyebrows, which 
are of slight growth, hair is only occasionally seen on the face, 
and then but scantily and in patches on the upper lip and chin, 
‘where it has a tendency to grow in spiral tufts: as itis esteemed 
A decoration it is never shaved or depilated. 

7. Tt has been rumoured* that there are tribes of a long- 
haired mice on Interview and also on Rutland Islands; but, with 

to the former, none of the Northerners who have been to 
‘Port Blair have possessed this characteristic, or will allow that 
it is to be met with amongst their communities, while our 
relations with the inhabitants of the latter enable us to contra- 
dict the assertion, which, indeed, can, only, be explained by 
Supposing that runaway convicta, who have frequently escaped 
thither, must have been mistaken for aborigines. 

8. That baldness has been known among them may be 
assumed from their having a word in their language to express 
ff, but such cases would appear to be of very Tare occurrence 
since none have come under my notice. 

9. It has been asserted that “they are in the habit of dyeing 
their hair with red ochre” ; but, whatever may have been the 
Custom in former times, this is certainly not now the case, as 
they never intentionally interfere with the natural colour, but 

"n ^ BB. Tylor, PRS, 

1 Fade" Anthropology," p- 289, by Dr. E. B. Tyi 
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some of the pigment, Hob, with which they so frequently 
paint their persons sometimes accidentally adheres to their 
curly wigs, these being often used for wiping or drying their 
hands. 

10. ‘The colour of the hair among different individuals varies 
between black, greyish-black, and sooty, the last perhaps pre- 
dominating; it is apparently uninfluenced by, and does not 
‘correspond with, the hue of the eye or skin; it commences to 
turn grey about the fortieth year, but the number of those who 
exi it age being small, white hair is seldom seen, 

‘Development and Decay.—1. The average length of life, owing 
to excessive infant mortality os well as to the small number 
that attain old age, can hardly be reckoned as much, if at all, 
beyond 22 years. Not more than three generations of the same 
family have ever been known to be alive at the same time. 

2. Fifty years is believed to be the extreme limit of age 
among them, and the majority of those who attain it are 
mr, Jade those whose births have been registered by 

3, Judging from those whose re been 
us, it ыс that physical development takes plice at a 
late age as compared with natives of India, the males not 
attaining puberty till about the 16th year, and the females not 
before the 15th,’ while the maxima of stature and bulk аге поб 
reached till two or three years later; should the opinion thus 
formed be confirmed by further observations, the fact will serve 
to weaken the theories that have been advanced by some anthro- 
pologists to account for the phenomenon hitherto assumed to be 
of universal application, that “the period of immaturity is 
curtailed in inverse proportion to the approximation to the 
‘equator or the polar circle;" but, as the same writer goes on to 
say, "probably the latitude of the abode has no reference to 
this phenomenon ; it may more probably have some connection 
with the darkness of the skin." 

4. Among the Andamanese, when the head is in the cus- 
tomary position, the line taken by a horizontal plane drawn 
through the meatus auditorius would, in most cases, pass through 
the apex of the facial angle, or, in exceptional cases, somewhat 
lower, I cannot entirely concur in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Brander regarding the variety of the facial type found 
among them, as he says that “some faces seem to resemble the 
Negraic, some the Malayan, and some even the Aryan in 
character ;” it із, however, a curious physiognomical fact, of 
which there can be little or no question, that a remarkable 
diversity in this respect docs exist among them, though it is 

1 The extreme age for child-bearing appear to be 16 and 25 years 

2 Peschel 
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hardly sufficient to admit of the inference, which might be drawn 
from the just quoted, and on which the incorrect theory 
ight be based, as to their being of mixed descent. I would 
that I observed, like Dr. Brander, that these differences aro 
more noticeable among the males than among the females of the 


population. 

Crowes—l. In a footnote to his interesting paper on the 
Andimanese, Dr. Day mentions that ‘some have entirely smooth 
hair,” and he suggests the probability of a portion of the moo 
being of African origin or of mixed African descent, 

2, With the exception. of three children of mixed parentage,’ 
none of whom survived more than seven or eight years, no 
‘examples are known of the existence of a cross-breed among 
these tribes; and, as none but these three children have been 
known to have had other than the frizzly hair which is one of 
theo distinctive characteristics of the race, I have no doubt that 
Dr. Day either observed, or was informed of, the peculiarity 
occurring in their case, and his remarks must, therefore, be 
taken as applying only to them. 

3, Not only would it have been impossible for us to have 
continued so long in ignorance of the existence of any 
individuals of this race who differed so widely from their 
fellow countrymen as to have smooth hair, but additional 
evidence i afforded by the denial o£ tho Andamanese to every 
inquiry instituted on this point. 

4. Another statement has been published which is also calcu- 
lated to mislead; it is as follows:—" I agree with Mr. F. Day 
that the chief of Rutland Island is probably a native of India. 
"The chief here referred to, by name maia „bela, but generally 
called by us miinsht bvela® (vide Plate VILT, fig. 2), was one of the 
best known, as he certainly was the most useful of all our 
aboriginal acquaintances. He was not only a thorough, though 
Superior, specimen of the rice, but his parents were so well 
known to be of pure Andamanese blood that his intimates were 
surprised to learn that a doubt regarding the purity of his 
descent should even for a moment have been entertained, and 
certainly I, and others who have for many years been associated 
"with the man and his friends, see no grounds for regarding their 
statements on this point with the least suspicion, 

5. Judging from the exceptional cases above mentioned of a. 
coross-breed occurring among them, it seems improbable that the 
existence of a mixed race in their midst would be tolerated, for 
all three of the children met their death by violence or neglect, 


$ Hindoo fathers and Andamanese mothers. 
$ Dr. Dobson. 
He died of measles in April, 1877. 
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not at the hands of their mothers, but of the male members of 
rds 1. ke pla h 
mepreduetion, —l. Marriages never take place till both parti 
have attained D Dr ЖАШАУ укн 
the usual age of the bri varies from 18 to 22, and of 
the bride from 16 to 20. ‘The result of inquiries tends to show 
that there is a slight predominance of female over male births; 
three or four is the average number of children born of the same 
family known consisted of six, three only 
turity. 
2, "Twins are rare, and as no instance can be recalled of both 
surviving infancy, notwithstanding all possible care beiny be- 
stowed dù them, thay ara not favourably regarded.. No oasa oF 
triplets has been known to occur, Births out of wedlock are 
considered discreditable, and in the one known instance of the 
kind, the parents were married immediately after the event ; 
шо Фм was made in the treatment which tho child 
received? 

3, The limited fecundity of the women may in some measure 
be due to the circumstance that they never wean their babies, 
во long as they are able to suckle them, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the two youngest children are seen together at 
their mother’s breast." 

4, Tho ill success in rearing their offspring is doubtless owing 
in most part to the injudicious management and petting whic 
each of the mother's friends considers right to bestow on the 
infant. It is looked upon as a compliment for every woman 
who may be nursing, to relieve the mother of this duty at 
frequent intervals ; it is, therefore, no matter of surprise that 
the little one ails and dies. 

5, The proportion of deaths from violence and accident, is 
believed to amount to four or five per cent. 

6, Barrenness is rare, as are also cases of stillborn thildren. 
"No drugs or other contrivances are employed in order to 
increase or limit reproduction. 

‘Avnormatitien—1. Excessive development of fat about the 
gluteal region is frequently observable among the adult. women. 

"Tes said that more children are bom during tho mins than at any other 
ie prt Mariage psp 4. 

On ths subject Dr. iesder remarks a follows — 
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Dr. Dobson, in noticing a marked case of this kind, drew atten- 
tion to the fact of its differing from steatopyga, thereby distin- 
quisbing them in tis respect from Hotentota, 

2. Albinism and polydactylis are unknown, and only one 
case of erythrism, and that of a faint type, has been observed, or 
is known to the natives of our acquaintance? 

3. No instance appears of obliquity of vision, of cleft palate, 
absence of teeth, or of supernumerary teeth, and only one of 
prognathism and hare-lip respectively. Cases of “ Darwin's 
point” in the ear are constantly met with. 

‘Pathotosy—1. No idiots, maniacs, or lunatics have ever yet 
been observed among them, and this is mot because thosó so 
afflicted are killed or confined by their fellows, for the greatest. 
care and attention are invariably paid to the sick, aged, and 
helpless. Two or three cases of hunchback and lateral cur- 
vvatute of the spine have come under notice, but instances of the 
kind are evidently very rare. 

2. It has often been observed, that though the Andamanese 
waste away very rapidly in sickness, they regain flesh with 
equal facility when convalescent ; but, nevertheless, they possess 
so little vital power, that they readily suceümb to diseases 
‘against which others usually strugele successfully? : indeed, they 
‘appear to suffer as much, if not more, than individuals of alien 
trices from the febrile disorders—mainly attributable to malaria, 
во prevalent throughout these islands—which frequently lay 
the foundation of chest complaints, from which they rarely 
recover, 

3. Pulmonary consumption and other forms of pectoral disease 
are among the chief causes of mortality among these tribes? 
These disorders do mot appear to be confined to, orto be 
more prevalent in, certain districts, but there is little doubt 
that they have been. most frequent amongst those living in the 
homes provided for their benefit in and near our settlements in 
Sonth Andaman.“ ^ 


V Tn o othe pata does tia cu appear fer trom the ret. 
2 Ti tol fro aaa Wy he ie, on, ah ы 

eme, bo, ut to thoes complaints from which they sufiared. 
Prieto ie cnablshment of tbe settlement, 


3 In réferenee to complaints of this nature, it may interest some to know that 
‘Dr. De Jongh’s cod liver ol was largely used in the homes, and with considerable. 
recoveries having resulted therefrom, From 
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4. Epilepsy is a recognised form of malady, and is considered 
as peculiar to certain individuals, but the fits are not regarded 
in a superstitious light. Cutaneous diseases of a scaly character 
occasionally occur, but do mot appear to be of a serious kind. 
Leprosy is as yet unknown among them. The physical pain 
caused by injuries seems less acute than that suffered under 
similar circumstances by Europeans, and all wounds, as a general 
rule, heal rapidly, 

5. A few years ago (1877), an epidemic of ophthalmia occurred, 
grindipelly among the people of South Andaman, and, during 
the few months it lasted, about fifty persons were uttacked, 
many of whom suffered entire or partial loss of sight. The 
origin of the outbreak was obscured in doubt, and it does not 
appear that the disease was previously known to the aborigines. 

6, They have never yet been afflicted with small-pox, and only 
Onge with measles, viz, іп 1877, when it was computed that 
nearly 20 per cent, of the sufferers, who comprised a large 
proportion of the population, succumbed. This disease was 
introduced by a batch of convicts from Madras, who, in spite of 
all the precautions that were taken, communicated it to others 
in the settlement, from whom it spread to the Andamanese, 
‘The contagion spread to the people of Middle and North 
Andaman, but only those patients who were living within a few 
miles of our settlement could be attended to by our medical 
officers; the treatment to which the remainder had recourse, 
was that commonly adopted among them in fever cases! The 
ravages committed by this epidemic among the unfortunate 
aborigines can only be compared, though on a small scale, to the 
effects of a similar outbreak among the Fijians, shortly after the 
annexation of their islands to the British Crown? 

1 Fide post" Medicine," paragraph 2. 

* oes larg. Shin perfe nr ttj iis nom to mention that, within 
the lat cigit yearn, they have been vinted for the fin tine by Lhat terrible 
Е "ths introduction of which was traced to a tew Tadia ouriets 
Whose duties brought them mush in costac wth the aboriginal Hales f the 
Foc te mets lay cmd te br tn meta ce 
б айма Гн йы а МУ А бы р! кайин ation reed ie 
geli to the epuem of glo МЕ жы дегидей Эреп М the prepa 
кезине едд, оңа ا‎ of 
Seele with thw bo were s bits foe al them iuad the vetrine to 
ome, and effet ther eacape ona night hy swimming from tbe end, and 
Шр сесин Heil ao ore orn tgs bie ines pean 
le tbe deus io tios iru end (un necem thee a erar 
Bian am he reno ah ne creda if Tn oy, 
thie terrible malady has mow ertendal over s very eonsdersble amc, prol 
"ot es tha two-thirds of Grent Andaman. The rapid spread of the contagion 
is Deen greatly attributable to the almost unireral practice which peetila 
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meaieine—1. The diseases most common among these tribes 
are 

Ist, malarial fever (diddirya-). 

2nd, catarrh (ngérà-). 

Srd, coughs (ödag-). 

4th, rheumatism (mdl-). 

5h, phthisis. 

6th, pneumonia. 

"th, heart disease. 

2, In febrile complaints the treatment adopted by those living 
in the interior, and less frequently by the const dwellers? is the 
following :—A bed is made for the patient of the leaves of the 
Trigonostenon longifolius (gitgma-), and his body is rubbed with 
these leaves, which are sometimes first. boiled, while he sniffs at 
‘some crushed pieces of ће зашо; after a time chiluga-*is given 
him to drink, and then with some of their patent ointment, 
ДӘ which is not used. internally, as has been supposed,’ the 
Tipper lip is painted and aiso te nec if the invalid be married, 

the fever is accompanied. by pains in the chest or head, 
a chàwga-tå-* is tied tightly round the part affected, as this is 
believed to act as a charm, internal pains being always ascribed 
to the malign influence of evil spirits, During the course of the 
fever, the patient is constantly rubbed with girgna- leaves by 
One or more friends who insist also upon his swallowing large 
quantities of chizinga- ; scarifying is never pructised at such times. 
‘As only a small proportion of cases of this kind have a fatal 
result, great faith is placed in the treatment above described, 
amd, at all events, it is certain that no injurious effects are 
caused by it- 

3. The first half of the rainy season is usually the most sickly 
time with them, as with ourselves, in regard to fever amd bowel 

















among the women of suckling cach other's infants ; in fact many parenta have 
Eia become tainted with the disease, the characteristics of whioh bave in almost 
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affections, Those natives who have been long with us, have 
great faith in our medicines, especially in the efficacy of quit 

for curing fever, from which, as exposure is very trying to their 
Constitutions, they suffer greatly when living in the clearings we 
haye made at Port Blair. 

4. Fora cold in the head they merely remain at home and 
nurse themselves, crouching over the fire; for a cough, sea-water 
is often drunk, or they will chew the thick portion of the long 
eaves of a plant called jirni- (of the Alpinia species), and when 
the bitter juice has been extracted and swallowed, tie the chewed 
fibre round the neck ; if benefit be not derived from this, they 
then take a piece of the upper portion of the stem of the Cala- 

laciniosus, called pór-, and, removing the bark, chew the. 
rest, and swallow the sap. Many cures having been attributed 
to the wonderful properties of the two descriptions of chitvInga-, 
one or two quarts daily are prescribed to the unhappy patient, 
until the cough leaves him. 

5. In cases of rheumatism and paralysis, a chdwyga-td- is tied 
round the parts affected, and cli /nja-, moist, as found, isrubbed 
into them: if no relief is experienced ‘within a day or so, warm 
water is poured over the suffering members, which are then 
shampooed; should no improvement result,’ even after these 
measures, recourse is had to scarification ; this is done with a 
quartz or glass flake, by a woman, generally the wife or one near 
of kin to the sufferer, It has been noticed that but few of those 
who have been attacked by rheumatism in the jungle ever 
regain the full use of their limbs. 

‘6. In phthisis, or when any internal organ is diseased, steps 
are taken by the friends of the patient to defeat the machina~ 
tions of the eyil one, to whom the victim's sufferings are attri- 
buted; to this end, one or more chdwya-td- are first. fastened 
tightly over the seat of pain, a lump of black beeswax, tõbul- 

vis then held over a fire till it begins to melt, when it is 
instantly applied, being passed rapidly over the flesh ; the wax 
which adheres is not removed, but wears off in a few days. 
The patient is also subjected to pressure with the hands by a 
relative or friend of the same sex, while an attendant frequently 
sucks the skin. Scarification is the dernier resort when the bad 
symptoms increase. 

7. Every attention is paid to the wants and wishes of the 
sick, and the friends do all in their power to effect. recovery, but. 
no charms, excepting the chdnrga-td-, are employed in the hope of 

















y long disease smeng those im tbe bomes bare been 
successfully treated with cod liver oil, they have now great faith im that 
medicine. 
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averting or curing illness; after recovery, no ceremonies of 
ification take place. 

8, With respect to these necklaces of human bones, it should 
be stated that it is not considered necessary that the bones used 
for this purpose should have belonged to an adult, those of a 
child or of one long since dead, are considered equally efficacious; 
the belief is that they cure diseases, and shield the wearer in 
Some measure from the machinations of evil spirits, through 
the intervention of е епо spirit who i su to be 

ified by, and aware of, the respect thus paid to his memory. 
Freee tec oblained from lumen skle And jew bones 
re sometimes strung together as necklaces, or, if too few 
for such n purpose, they are included among the pieces of bone 
which are broken up to form the chdwya-td-; turtle bones are 
also sometimes added under similar circumstances. 

$, The skull and jawbone are carried, either separately or 
together, merely as mementoes, and are not accredited with 
any peculiar virtues. 

10. During pregnancy, the women eat in moderation, but 
delight in ns great a variety of food as possible, telling their 
husbands day by day what tọ procure for еш" ; they are also. 
in tho habit of taking as much active exercise as possible, as 
they believe it conduces to an easy accouchement, and the same 
reason is given for the custom, common among them, of con- 
suming small quantities of tá/a-5y- from time to time; but this 
practice may be traced with more probability to the fact that 
the appetite of persons in an anwmic condition is, generally 
fanciful and depraved, such substances as ^ lime, chalk, or slate 
pencil being sometimes greedily devoured by them." 

ll. When about to be confined, the custom is for the hus- 
and, and somo of the woman's female friends, to attend on her ; 
she is placed in a sitting posture, the left leg is stretched out, 
and the right knee brought up, so as to enable her to clasp it 
with her arms. Her husband supporta her back and presses her 
as desired, while her female friends hold a leaf sereen, Adpa- 
ji nga- over the lower part of. her person, and assist her, to the 

‘of their ability, in the delivery and in the removal of the 
after-birth; the umbilical cord is severed by means of a Cyrena 
shell (now a steel blade is often used), and when the infant has 
‘been washed in cold water, its skin is gently scraped with the 
shell Publicity is not courted on these occasions, as has been 

7 but ll, ave those whose services are required, continue 
their occupations as usual Soon after the delivery, some warm 

2 Further alason to this aubjeet will be made under ^ Tabu." 


Fide Appendix 1, No. 88. 
Tide Monat, p 294. 
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water is given to the woman to drink; she is also fed with 
‘meat gravy, and the water in which shell or other fish have been 
boiled; after a time, should she desire it, fish, shell-fish, yams, 
or fruit are given her, but no meat” During the first two or 
three days, she remains in a sitting posture, propped up bj 

ticos arranged ao aa to form а couci- AS pigh? bo upposedy 
from the воб е habita and ansophisticated mannara of these 
Peepi their women rarely fur much daring labour and eile 

i fact, no instances of difficult delivery are known? 

12, For ear-ache, hend-ache, and tooth-ache, recourse is had, in 
the first instance, to the chdwyga-t-, then to searification, should. 
the pain continue and cause swelling, 

13, In eases of skin disease, they afford relief, at least from 
irritation, by applying to the parts affected a large smooth stone, 
previously warmed over a fire, 

14. When a wound is inflicted by а thorn, flint, shell, 
&e, hot water i» poured over it from a Cyrena shell, which is 
then heated and applied to the part as hot as it can. be borne ; 
or, it tha injury he alight, sca-bething je. proseribed, ав м ва 
to expedite the healing process, In treating a boil, they scarify 
all round the swelling in order to reduce the inflammation, and 
afterwards bathe it with сй Тира "lotion" This substance is 
also taken internally when suffering from dysentery, while for 
агита (еу avallow small quantities of» white cay, alle 

rio. 

15, The larwe of bees found attached to. honeyeombs is eaten. 
to correct constipation, or, if in season, the fruits of two trees, 
фтора- and chób-, which are much relished, and not without 
reason, 

16. Their method of treating a case of epilepsy is to sprinkle 
the patient with cold water, and then to searify his brow. 

17. When bitten by a snake (especially a venomous one), if 
they succeed in killing it, they cut it open, and apply the kidney 
fat to the wound, rubbing it in for some time; should they fail 
in capturing the reptile, a ligament is tied above the bite, and 
the surrounding flesh is scarified. Deaths from snake bites, 
though not unknown, are rare. The late chief of the Middle 
Strait community died in a few hours from the bite of a certain 
tree snake called ¢é:ga-jobo-? in September, 1878, and another 


1 During menstruation they sbstain from pork, Paradorerer, turtle honey, 
and yams, and live upon сепа varieties of fish, sour fruit», iguanas, and prawns. 

3 The custom known by the name of comrade, or the paternal Iying-in, ie quite 
unknown among the Andamanese. 

STE ke id to be tbe most deny, fer whith te Urabe. ad w 
jblo- atv I. The lut appears to bet Т, 

Nahe alison tet аде в МЗ эйтем э М mide br 
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case of a similar kind occurred a few years since in McPherson's 
Strait. When bitten by a centipede on the leg or hand, urine is 
applied ; less inconvenience seems to be caused by these injuries 
to the Andamanese than to the natives of other countries, 
although the insects are here larger than in many districts, mea- 
suring sometimes as much as eight inches, ‘The scorpions, on the 
other hand, are small and comparatively innocuous; no attention 
is therefore paid to the bites they inflict, 

18. Elephantiasis appears never to have occurred among them ; 
Dut since sceing cases of this complaint among the Nicobarese, 
they have given it a name, ldpi-, from l&pike, to swell (as a 
bruise). 

19, Bandages of leaves are applied to gunshot wounds, ulcers, 
fractures, sprains, or bruises. 

Physognomy.—1. When an Andamanese is in good spirits, his 
eyes sparkle and the surrounding skin is slightly wrinkled, 
while the corners of the mouth, which is partially opened, are 
drawn back; if he be in low spirits the eyes are directed to the. 
ground, the forehead is transversely wrinkled in the centre, and 
the lips are closed, but the comers of the mouth are not de- 
pressed; under the influence of great grief the nostrils are 
observed to dilate, 

2, In thinking deeply, or while endeavouring to understand 
the construction of some object, the eyes are fixed intently on 
it, and a slight elevation of the lower lid is noticeable. 

3 Aatonishment is exprossed by the eyebrows being raised, 
the ‘mouth opened a little and covered with the left hand, 
while the right hand is brought smartly to the left side 
just above the heart; a man will also, on being reminded of an - 
‘unintentional omission to fulfil some promise, aet either in this 
manner, or he will slap his thigh and then place the hand over 
lis opened mouth, Women show their surprise (and also joy) 
"by striking the thigh, which is raised for the purpose, with the 
open hand, To this’ practice may be attributed the mistaken 
notion entertained by an early writer, that “ their salutation is 

formed by lifting up a leg and smacking with their hand the 

Ner part of the thigh.” 

4, Indications of slyness, guilt, and jealousy can be detected 
in the eye only. 

5. is shown by throwing the head back, dilating the 
nostrils, drawing down the comers of the mouth, and slightly 
protruding the lower lip: no expiration is, however, made. ~ 

6, Shame is evinced by the head being averted, the eyes 
Jowered, and the hands raised so as to conceal the portion of the 
face exposed to view. 
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7. Defiance is expressed by 
head, and slowly uttering the we 
Jent to “ try it on.” 

3. Women and children, when too frightened to run away, 
throw themselves on their faces on the ground and raise shrill 
cries, while men, under similar circumstances, show their alarm 
by falling backwards, with their hands uplifted, and their eyes 
rolling. Laughter is sometimes carried to such an extreme as 


to bring tears. 
9. When very angry a. man doce not stamp hs foot, but he 
places his left hand, palm uppermost, between his teeth, and 
Maes fiercely at some object on the ground near the offenders 
io, at the same time, raises some weapon with his right hand, 

‘utters, as well as the position of the other hand permits, 

‘words of terrible import. 

10. A man, if threatening another, does not clench his fist, 
but will seize some weapon or missile, and express his intention 
of inflicting an injury with it. 

11, A dogged or obstinate expression is indicated by averting 
the head, closing the lips, lowering the eyes, as if ignoring the 
presence of others, and frowning slightly. 

12. When sneering, the teeth are clenched, the upper lip 
slightly curled, and the eyes are fixed on some object near the 

m addressed. 

13, Children, when sulky, behaye much as those in other lands, 
for they pout, frown, and utter noises which betoken discontent. 

14. When a man wishes to show that he cannot prevent 
something being done, or cannot himself do something, he averta 
his head and pouts his lips, but, does not shrug his shoulders, 

15. In beckoning, the head is nodded vertically and a hand 
outstretched, the fingers with the knuckles uppermost being 
waved towards himel |o added 

16. In affirmation the head is nodded vertically, in negation 
it is shaken laterally. 

‘Motions —1. The attitudes of these savages ure usually easy j 
the body when in motion is fairly balanced, the leg, if standing, 
is straightened ; the foot is usually evenly planted, with the toes 
turned slightly outward; when stalking game they go on tip 
toe, but, as a rule, the gait is energetic only under momentary 
excitement. The average length of a man's pace on level 

d is 29-80 inches, and of a woman's about 24 inches. 

fe arms (which they swing when walking) are habitually held 

with the palms turned inward, If pointing to any object, they 
usually do so with one finger, and not with the open hand. 

. 3. Inclimbing up a rope or large creeper they proceed hand 

over hand with great rapidity, assisted by the big and second 





and slightly averting the 
nd drté:lég-ba, which is equiva- 
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toes of euch foot; if a tree is branched they will scramble up 
it almost as quickly as if scaling a ladder, and though when 
“swarming” a mast or cocoa-nut tree they clasp the trapk in 
‘the usual manner with the arms and legs, their moverients are 
more rapid, and they are less easily fatigued, than are the 
‘generality of natives of India; in descending also they display 
the same activity. 

3. I have observed a peculiar trick among young men and 
‘women, after a lengthened rest or after engaging in some 
sedentary occupation, of. twisting their bodies from side to sido 
inorder to stretch the muscles of the back. In doing this they 

luce a succession of sounds like that caused. by cracking the 
joints of one's fingers. 

4. Their favourite position in taking temporary rest after any 
violent or prolonged exertion is the ordinary Oriental posture 
between sitting and standing, ic, squatting on their heels; if 
‘very much exhausted they either ator la down, 

"The usual attitude in sleep (ride Plate IX, fig. 2) is to 
lie on one side, preferably the. right, with the knees bent o as 
toullow of the hand of the upper arm being placed between the 
thighs and the other hand under the head, which is raised! on 
some impromptu pillow, such аз а bundle or a. roll of sleeping 
mat. 

6. Many are able to shut one eye without closing the other, 
but they do not appear to the power of moving the ears 
ox scalp. They can extend one finger without opening the hand. 
No tricks of sleight of hand are known to, or attempted by 

m. 

7. Much use is made of the feet in holding and in picking up 
light objects, and the great toe is in a considerable. degree 
opposable. When a heavy load has to be moved they prefer 
pushing to dragging it 

Physical Powers and senses—1. Though for a short distanco 
heavier loads are often borne, the maximum of à man's burden 
is about 40 Ibs.; this he will on occasion carry for as much as 
15 miles through the jungles between sunrise and sunset, 
a distance exceeded in one day under any circum- 
stances, ar for more than two or three days in succession. This 
has been particularly remarked when they have been in pursuit 
of runaway convicts, for, if they fail in coming up with them 
within the third day, they are wont to take a long rest, unless 
strong inducements ‘are offered by way of inciting them to 
further efforts, 


J They do not understand, or, at less do not carry into practice, the principle 
E rare 
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2, Unlike the natives of India, the men allow scarce any 

ight to rest on the head; the entire strain is thrown on tho 
shoulders and back by passing the cord to which the load is 
attached across the chest, As this mode would with women be 
attended with inconvenience on account of the chtp-? besides 
causing injury to the breasts, the cord is in their case brought 
ver the head? and the back is bent in onder to reduce the 
pressure. 

`3. In his account of a visit to the Nay Hills, about ten years. 

? Mr. 8, E. Peal makes allusion to the “ peculiar noise, like a 
whistle or note on a flute, clear and plain, and seeming to come 
from the chest, mado by Nüginis when carving onda and 
distressed,” The same peculiarity is noticeable under similar 
‘circumstauces among the Andamanese of both sexes, 

4. Running is seldom pmetised by them except for n short 
distance when hunting, &c, and four or five hundred yards 
appears to bo the greatest extent ol ground they can cover withe 
ош halting or slackening epee. | Though in running ot walking 
оп a good toad they are generally passed without difficulty by 
natives of India, their superiority in the jungles is at once 
manifest when the beaten trick is’ left ; and, in the ease and 
rapidity with which they are able to bound over rocks, fallen 
trees, mangrove roots, and other obstacles, few, if any, would 
care, or be able, to compete with them. 

5. Both coastmen and " junglees " aro, as a rule, gifted with 
extremely keen sight, It was, however, found impossible to 
{gauge their powers by the test papers in consequence of their 
inability to count; but many satisfactory proofs of their acute- 
ness of vision have been afforded, as, for instance, by the manner 
in which, while coasting along the shore or when threading their 
"way through the jungle, they detect. birds or other objects, so 
hidden by the dense foliage of their forests ax to be hardly 
distinguishable, even when pointed out, to more than ordinarily 
sharp-eyed Europeans and others. 

6. The inland tribes have especially keen scent, and. are able 
from an almost incredible distance to. specify, and direct their 
steps towards, any particular tree that may happen to be in 
blossom ; their sense of taste is also strongly developed, ena 
them to discriminate between the various flowers from whi 
the bees have produced their honey. 

"7, On the other hand, while the coastmen are not deficient in 
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‘these points, they are found to surpass the natives of the interior 
їп their sense of hearing, which is so acute that they commonly 
spear turtles on the darkest nights, though able to direct their 
faim only by the slight sound made by the animal when rising 
to the surface to take breath, “.ng'ab-mūlwa-” (you deat 
person 1) is a term of reproach often applied by the coast: people 
to those dwelling inland, in allusion to the admitted inferiority 
of the latter in this respect, 

Payehology and Morals.—l. It hus been remarked with regret. 
by all interested in the race, that intercourse with the alien 
population has, generally speaking, prejudically affected their 
morals ; and that the candour, veracity, and self-reliance they 
‘manifest in their savage and untutored state are, when they 
become associated with foreigners, to a great extent lost, and. 
habits of untruthfulness, dependence, and sloth engendered. 

Э, "Though there are some grounds for the opinion hitherto 
held regarding their fearlessness, our more recent relations with 
them prove that the surprising courage and apparent utter reck- 
Jessnes of life which they manifested in their early encounters 
with us were due rather (о their ignorance of, and disbelief in, 
any foe more powerful than themselves, or with means of 
destruction moro deadly than their own. Probably nothing short 
of despair or uncontrollable rage would ever induce any of them 
to make an attack in which they have not a decided advantage, 
real or imaginary. All is regarded as fair in war, and cunning 
and treachery are considered worthy of commendation ; in short, 
the high type of coumge common among most civilised, and a 
fow savage, nations appears to be totally lacking among the 
Andamanese ; nevertheless, those who evince courage are much 
‘admired, and. poltroons are objecta of general ridicule? When 
apprized of the existence of danger, they usually evince extreme 
caution, and only venture upon an attack when well assured, 
that, by their superior numbers, they can put the enemy to fight, 
or will be able, by stratagem, to surprise and overpower him. 

3, Ab the same time certain traits which have been noticeable 
in their dealings with us would give colour to the belief that 
they are not altogether lacking in the sense of honour, and have 
‘some faint idea of the meaning of justice. An amusing incident, 
s related by Dr. Day on this point, Tt appears that on a certain 











1 Their conduet on ogcasians ot personal rink is, however, generally governed 
‘the consideration that “discretion ix the better part of valour," and that. 3 
“He who fights and runs awey, 
May Hve to fight another day.” 
‘They thas resemble the South Sen laniers spoken of by Sir J. Lubbosk who, 
"longi mat cowards, ear J as much less disgraceful o run away trom al 
‘enemy with whole bones than to ght and be wounded ™ 
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occasion "they brought in some escaped convicts, whom, how- 
fever, they first plundered, besides removing every bit of iron 
from the boat in which they had escaped. On being taxed with 
this they at first pleaded surprise, then said they would make 
‘restitution, and brought a canoe as an exchange for the mischief 
they had done to the government boat. At first this was not 
quite understood and the canoe was sent back, but they returned. 
it next day, explaining that they desired it to be kept as a 
reimbursement for the injury they had done to the government 
Boat, so no longer considered the canoe theirs.” 

"4. As another example of the same kind -— when the present 
penal colony at Port Blair was first established, the aborigines 
Were observed to refrain from shooting at any of the chain-gang 
prisoners, evidently judging that they at least could not be 
voluntary invaders of their territory, and to confine their hostility 
to the petty officers and others not in chains, till these at last, 
finding themselves in constant danger, sought and obtained 
‘permission to carry on their duties in fetter? 

5. Much mutual affection is displayed in their social relations, 
and, in their dealings with strangers, the same characteristic is 
observable when once a good understanding has been established, 

6. Itis a noteworthy trait, and one that deserves high com- 
mendation, that every care and consideration are paid by all 


Е 
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ment; they are early taught to be generous and self-denying, 


and the special object of the fasting period, regarding which 1 
shall hope to speak to you on another occasion, seems to be to 
test the fortitudo and powers of endurance of the lads and lasses 





‘before entering upon the cares and responsibilities of married 
life, The duties of showing respect and hospitality to friends 
‘and visitors being impressed upon them from their early 
‘Years, all guests are well treated; every attention is paid to their 
Wants, the best food at their host's disposal is set before them, 
Aii, ere they tako their leave, some tokens of rogard or goodwill 
are bestowed, or, to speak more correctly, interchanged. Stran- 
gers visiting an encampment for the first time are welcomed if 
introduced by some mutual friend. 

8. It has been observed by ethnologists who have described 
certain other primitive maces, that modesty and morality are not 
„dependent on, or to be gauged by, the amount of covering which 
is deemed requisite by either sex, The Andamanese present 
another instance in point ; and in the esteem in which they hold 
these virtues, and the self-respect which chamcterises their 
[инша эй uoh ойи, пау етап be seid. to compare 
favourably with that existing in certain ranks among civilised 
races? 

9. In the manufacture of their weapons, utensils, and other 
articles, they habitually display a remarkable amount of perse- 
уетапсе and industry, spending hour after hour in laboriously 
striking pieces of iron with a stone hammer for the purpose of 

‘spear or arrow-heads, or in improving the shape of a 

bow, &c, even though there be no necessity, immediate or pro- 

ive, to stimulate them to such efforts, ‘The incentive is 

evidently a spirit of emulation, each one priding himself on being 

able to produce work which will excel, or at least compare not 
unfavourably with, that of his neighbours, 

10. Selfishness is nor among their characteristics, for they 
frequently make presents of the best that they possess, and do 
hot reserve, much less make, weapons, &c,, of superior workman- 
ship for their own private use; at the same time it must be 
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confessed that it is tacitly understood that an equivalent should 
be rendered for every gilt. 
11. Certain psychological affinities between them and the 
Papuans having been pointed out in my last paper renders it 
for me again to draw your attention to these points. 
12. When out of temper with anyone they never defame 
relatives or use improper expressions, as is so common a practice 
‘among natives of India, but merely indulge in mild terms of 
abuse, such as the following :— 


ngabtetinga tåpaya! (Yon liar) 

ng'ūn-lâmaya! (You duffer ), 

ng'ün-jõbagya ! or ng'ab-mügutigpëchaya! (You fool 1) 
agidóna ! (You long head 

ng'ig-chbronga-lánta | (You long nose ) 
ng'ig-pâ'namaya ! (You sunken-eyed one ) 
n'iCkenabya | or ng't-girobya! (You skin and bone!) 


‘A quarrel, as may be supposed, generally results from this style 
of address! 

13. With the exception of those who have lived with us away 
from their friends from birth or early childhood, not а case ean 
be cited in which a preference is not manifested for a jungle life, 
even after a sojourn of many years at the Orphanage’ or 
at Port Blair i f ү pee 

14 Opportunities for comparing the mental capacity of tl 
children with those of other races have been fev, but these have 
tended to show that, up to the age of 12 or 14, they 
quite as much intelligence as ordinary middle-class children of 
civilised races when competing in subjects in which they have 
been instructed in common ; but the precociousness of intelli 
which has so often been marked in the very young does not 
‘appear to be long maintained, Dr. Brander, who was for some 
tn in charge of the Andaman Hospital, gave it as his opinion, 
that as a race " they are not deficient in brain power; it rather 
Ties dormant and unused in their savage state ;” and he mentions 
the case of an aboriginal patient of 12 years of age, who had 
been educated in the Ross Orphanage School, and who, in spite 
of his tender years, could yet read English and Urdu fluently, 
as well as sponk amd write in both these languages, retaining 
also a knowledge of his mother tongue. He had, besides, 
acquired fair knowledge of arithmetic. T may add that this is 
not an exceptional ease, for I could instance others, and one lad. 
in particular, who was his superior. 

5. Моге lengthened observations than have hitherto been 
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possible are required before we can speak with certainty 
regarding tho extent, limits, and conditions of heredity among 
this race; but it has been’ noticed that, as a general rule, the 
inve excellent memories, especially on those subjects in whic 
the intellects of their ancestors have been consciously or uncon 
sciously exercised or cultivated in the savage state. The follow- 
ing will afford an illustration of the intelligence displayed 
by those people on such subjects, Tt is taken from the late Mr. 
fus Hopert on the Vegetation of the Andaman Islands 

“While Twas in the Andamans I was in the habit of consulting 
people (convicts) from the most different parts of India for the 
native names of the plants, As a general result, I may state 
that the Burmans were best acquainted with the flora of the 
Andamans, but they are by no means equal to the Andamanese 
їп accuracy and certainty of determination. While the Burmans 
"were obliged continually to cut into the bark to recognise the 
trees, the Andamariese readily gave their names, and I could rely 
"upon their statements, which was not the caso at all with those 
of the Burmese.” 

16, Instances have been observed among them of individuals 
possessing strong wills and vivid powers of imagination : аз a 
Tace they do not appear to be subject to trances, illusions, 
or somnambulism, but, like many other savages, they place 
‘implicit faith in dreams, shaping their conduct in superstitious 
conformity to the warning or advice supposed to have been 
‘conveyed therein, 

Magic and Witcheraft.—I. There are, however, as I mentioned. 
in my last paper, certain individuals in these tribes, known as 
о-раѓай- (14, а dreamer), who are credited with the possession 
of supernatural power, sch as second sight, expressed by the 
erm тауа (ухвалу and ofa mysterious infuence over the 
fortunes and lives of their neighbours, It is thought that. they 
ean bring trouble, sickness, and death upon those who fail to 
evince their belief in them in some substantial form’ ; they thus 
generally manage to obtain the best of everything, for it is 
considered foolhardy to. deny them, and they do not scruple to 
tek for any article to which they may take n fancy. 

3. These quasi-soors are invariably of the male sex, and it 
sometimes even happens that a young boy is looked upon as a 
* coming” dko-pai'd-, their position being generally in the first 
instance attained by relating an extraordinary dream, the details 
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of which are declare to have been borno out subsequently by 
some unforeseen event, as, for instance, a sudden death by 
accident. 

3. In order to maintain his status it is necessary for an 
dko-pai'ad- to give fresh evidences of his powers from time to 
time, for, so long as his companions have faith in him, he is the 
constant recipient of presents of all kinds, which aro unblush- 
ingly given and accepted as bribes to curry favour. 

"1. Sometimes, owing to the multiplicity of these gifts, it is 
inconvenient to the dko-puirad- to take charge of them; he 
then enters into an arrangement with the donors that such 
articles as he does not at present need shall be available for his 

ration whenever he may require them; hence 
uals possess property which is said to be rd'dare 
(ie, bespoken) by a certain seer, and which is, therefore, not. 
available for presentation to anyone else. 

5. If a disaster occur which they think might have been 
averted had the dto-paiad- chosen to exercise his powers, they 
fare said sometimes to conspire to kill him, but so greatly is he 
feared that not a single instance is known of anyone having 
ventured to carry such a plan into execution. 

6. The position and influence possessed by a seer are not 
affected by his falling ill, but if some serious misfortune occur to 
him, such as the death of a child, it is looked upon as a sign that 
his power is waning, or that he has at least lost a portion of it; 
they, however, continue to stand in awe of him unless, as time 
eese fas to afford further proof of his supposed superiority, 

is wife enjoys no distinction, nor is she treated with more 
respect and consideration than any other woman of the like age 
in the tribe. 

7. The óko-pei'ad- is credited with the power of comtuunicati 
in dreams with the invisible powers of good and evil, an 
also of seeing the spirits of the departed, or of those who are ill 
On the occurrence of on epidemic in an encampment, he 
brandishes a burning log, and bids the evil spirit keep at a. 
distance ; sometimes, as a further precaution, he plants stakes a 
fow feet high in front of each hut, painted in stripes with black 
beeswax ((6dul-pid-), the smell’ of which being peculiarly 
offensive to this demon, called Frem-chduygala, insures his 
speedy departure from their ilt 

8. Though we may be disposed to question the belief of the 
6ho-pai‘ad-s themselves in the supernatural powers they. profess 
to possess, it is quite possible that they, like sorcerers in other 
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savage tribes? imagine themselves gifted with superior wisdom, 
fal ean hardly bo Hamed if thoy estonvour to tara Chey шышы 
to wccount by imposing а little on the credulity of their 
neighbours, 

"Tribal Distribution, —1. As I stated in my previous paper, the 
inhabitants of these islands are divided into at least nine tribes? 
linguistically distinguished, even if we reckon as one those 
communities to which I have already alluded under the title of 
ire, among whom it is vot improbable further divisions and 

ialects may eventually be discovered, 

‘The conjecture that they are one is merely based on the 
‘assertions of the people of South Andaman,andonthe circumstance 
that all the weapons, utensils, huts, бо, of the jürna-, which 
we have been able to examine, appear to be constructed 
invariably on the same model, while all such members of the 
vations scattered communities as we have had the opportunity 
ef observing, resemble each other in abstaining from the 
Practico, so general among all the eight Great Andaman tribes, 
of shaving their heads and tattooing their persons. Still, these 
outward similarities are manifestly insufficient, affording as they 
do mere negative evidence, whereas our present knowledge, s0 
tardily acquired, of there being inland communities, called 
runt gos, dwelling in the heart of South and Middle Andaman, 
who are allied in all respecta, save in their modo of life, with tiu 
Aryéto-, or coast communities of their respective tribes, would: 
seem to justify the belief that. hereafter the aborigines of Little 
Andaman will be found to present not only distinctions of this 
nature but differences also of dialect, as is the case with the 
inhabitants of both North and Middle Andaman, which are 
known to be divided into no Tess than six tribes, 

3. As to the numerical strength of these several tribes it is 
impossible to speak with any degree of certainty, for, as you are 
aware, there is no past of the country which is not covered with 
Jungle, more or Jess impenetrable to any but the aborigines 
themselves, while their capacity for estimating and expressing 
numbers is wholly inadequate to assist us in forming any 
conclusions on the subject. — The surmise that the entire group 
contains about 4,000 souls is based on the calculation that the 
Jojg-ngrji- tribe with whom we are most intimate do not at the. 
present day exceed 400, though at the time of our advent in 
1858, they are believed to have numbered abont 1,000. 
|. The chief geographical landmarks of these 
























Fide Labbock (“On the Origin of Civilisation,” &e. 4th Ed., pp, 250-1, 
2 For the nates of the various tribes and the localities tka ecu Lhe 
rele is referred to the accompanying map (Plate VI). 
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det Saddle Peak, n massive hill rising to the height of 
2,400 feet, situated in North Andaman, and visible at a 
distance of 60 miles. 

2nd, Narcondam, а small hilly island, containing an extinct. 
volcano, with an elevation of 2,150 feet, lying about 70 miles 
cast of North Andaman. 

‘Sri, Barren Island, 75 miles SSW. of Narcondam, and about 
42 miles cast of the nearest island of the Great Andaman 
group, from no portion of the coast of which is it visible. It 
Contains an active volcano, the height of which is about 800 feet. 

2. Until recent years! the first only of these was known tothe 
aborigines, probably owing to tho circumstance that they, at 
least the natives of Great Andaman, have never been seen to 
venture far out to sea in their frail and clumsy canoes. The 
name borne by this hill is pirtuga là lang- (lt. Creator his. 
mouth), referring apparently to its size and inacoessibility, and 
to a large ravine running down its side. There is also a belief. 
that Saddle Peak was the place of -palua-'s residence prior 
to the deluge, 

3, The formation of rocks, valleys, hills, &c, they attribute to 
the will of pivluga-, but they assign the sources of the streams 
containing oxide ‘of iron, Adid-chivlnga-, and the olive 
coloured mineral, ehielnga-, to the action of 4 poisonous snake, 
called Zd'ruba-, well known to them? 

4, The names they give to the natural forms of land and 
water are as follows 

Cape (point)—tóko-chó'ronga- [chőronga- = nose), 
Та ои [knab = waist], у 
Mountain—bórofn-. 
Valley rag 
б суыту; 7 т 
‘oust (shire) —igd-ra- [gd-ra- = strong] 
Wurden ud ad epe 
Island —tairehéne. 
Islet —t6t-hai'd 
Harbour—ddrila-. 
Bay—Airbunga 
Creek—ig-* 
‘The probable derivation of this name will be given in my néxt paper. 

* Biss? abl relations bave ben ctablobed wih the Sout te ile 
Anduinanese,seeral members of these tribes have visited Barren hland by 
accompany ag us in Ihe nation amer. ‘The mane by whch tom known W0 
Them i máltareh no (lit, Smoke Talend), im aliuzioa to the smoke which 
[mow etwnys to be ec rising from the voleno, and which they account for 






































Hoag ta ment te due ta'a iw wih pee: Ki 
2 Fit post "Superstitions: parsgegh 21. 
iT Tlie regarding the formation of recla will be found under 


“Mythology.” 
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Aritnmetic—1. The utter hopelessness of obtaining from the 
igines any correct idea of the population of the tribes 
individually and. collectively will be readily understood when it 
is sated that he only numerals in the language aro thor for 
denoting “one” and “two,” and that they have absolutely no 
word to express specifically any higher figures, but indulge in 
some such vague term as “several,” “many,” “numerous,” 
“innumerable” which seem to convey to their minds an 
approximate idea of the number intended, but fail to satisfy the 
uirements of the statistician. 

When anxious to express a certain small number with 
acto, en, for example, nine, (yc nose ia tapped with tho tipa of 
the fingers in successive oder, and, commencing with the little 
finger of either hand, “ tba-tiit-,” (one) is said; with the next. 
бер “рй” (о), altar which with each successive finger 
“anki” (and this) is uttered. — When the forefinger of the 
second hand is reached both are held up, and, the thumb of the 
second hand being clenched, the necessary number of digits i 
exposed to view, whereupon tho word "drdüvu-" (ul) is 

nounced. 

3, Iften be the number in question—and this is the highest 
mumera they attempt to indicato by this or anyother method on 
reaching the thumb of the second hand, both hands, before 
being held up, are brought together and then is said, as in the 
former case, “Ardi” . 

4. To express "one they hold wp the forefinger of either 
‘hand and utter the word aJa-tl- or 0-46 ga- : to denote "two" 
they hold up tbe first two fingers and say " idpóv-." 

5. The toes are never used in counting, nor are pebbles, 
grains, or notches in a stick ever so employed. When it is 
stated that only the more intelligent are in the habit of 
computing by even the primitive method I have here described, 
it is somewhat remarkable to find that their system of denoting 
ordinals is more comprehensive, as will be seen by reference to 
Appendix E. 

6, Beforo their comparatively recent acquaintance with us, 
they had not the faintest knowledge of the existence of even the 

















| With regard to human beings, o expresse sall number say, from 10 to 20, 

ai eel ына тшеу rater эшне varii bo аю, 

the тен йуу ПЫ; чен ыу тый к м тет mg, 

аы, k which mum woul be use 

‘words nny be role i а төйи жое т follows 

eire. sever; у-и паву урим, тту тазу; obilelo (or 
Thaba), innumerable. 








An regarda animals and inanimate objects the words Ardara pi 
d (Gr bala, lamumerable,aregeuerally used, and someting ede 
denoting very many. 
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neighbouring coast of Burmah, much less of the world at large, 
үе; consequently imagined that their islands formed almost 
the entire terrene area, and that they themselves comprised tho 
bulk of the inhabitants. 

7. The few voyagers who from time to time ventured near 
their shores were regarded as deceased ancestors, who, hy some 
dispensation, had been permitted to re-visit the earth, and who 
were supposed to live on some small island in the vicinity of 
their &rema-, iz, world, In confirmation of this may be cited 
the name by’ which natives of India are to this day called, viz, 


chawgala- (lit., dey spirits). 

los From. the ‘owing list of somo of the‏ ا 
numerous encampments of the natives of South Andaman," it‏ 
will be observed that the names are usually derived from some‏ 
circumstance peculiar to the spot, or from some tree over:‏ 
shadowing the site -—‏ 

А-5 roga-, coral (id-), hor (Broga-) 

дау, ы hen ‘being at ‘hat place a hole in a 
Tange rock through which a canoe can pass. 

demi Wes (san), ; a 

“yivkala-chang'-, grassy (yivkala-), camp (chàng-). 

ме чт раат Re dei 
(paicha-), of the (la), Diam tree. 

„ето Бағ, а тот (Фат) of Ldkera- trees. 

«(dala ldr chü:lnga-, the spring (chū'lnga-), at the (lâr, tit. 

of the) Adala- tree (Pandanus verus). 
„chë'la- dôknga-, the dragging (dó'knga-yof the ship (che lowe), 
‘A ship was once wrecked there. 

bad löt deyranga-, Deteat camp; the defeat (deg'ranga:) 
at the (5¢, lit. ot the) camp (būd-). There was once 
severe fight there. 














2. There are a few place-names which are unintelligible to 
the present inhabitants, eg, Jüvia, 4ürubüne, though it is 
believed that they conveyed a meaning to former generations, 
Many of the names show an old, but unmistakeable form of 
the present language, while others, again, might be judged to 
be of recent adoption, but they are not so in point of facts 
‘neva Communities—I. Tt is no matter of surprise that, 
during the first years of our present occupation, when our 
acquaintance with the aborigines was so limited, we should 






1 A fairly complete list of the names of those encampments, and the meanings 
of the greater nunber of them, wll be found f a shor paper, entitled = Note gr 
tho ke the “Anan dy by BH a nt О. gla wie 
su plied inthe Journal of cographcal Sae," 

* Fide" Astronomy,” paragraph 8. (Fer, de dippeaing face plac) 
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have failed to learn that there are permanent encampments and 
kkitehen-middens in the heart of the jungles of Great Andaman ; 
but, since it has been recently asserted in a paper! by one of the 
officers long resident at Port Blair, that, to quote his words, 
* Хо tribe of Negritos in the same stage of existence . 
ва {һе Andamanese could exist in the Andaman jungles,” it is 
‘very necessary to expose his error, for repeated inquiries and 
nal observation prove the accuracy of the account given 
By one of tho tababitante of tho interior of. Middle Andatman, 
named Föy, that during the entire year the jungles afford them 
ample sustenance? 

2, All the tribes with which we are acquainted possess 
terms denoting—1, a coastman ; 2, a fisherman ; 2, a creek-man ; 
and 4, a jungle-man; the two former being applied to those 
living by the shore, dryóo-, and the two latter to those living 
inland, čremtd'ya-, whose subsistence depends on the sponta- 
neous products of the jungle, which they all agree in describing 
as amply sufficient for the support of many times their present. 
population, 

3, "The coastmen are divided into two classes, viz, those who 
are chiefly employed in constructing canoes, turtle-lines, &e., 
and those who are engaged in fishing and turtling, but each 
acquires a certain knowledge of the duties of the other, and 
also of hunting the Sus Andamanensis: in the latter accom- 
plishment, as well as in finding their way through trackless 
portions of the jungle, they are naturally surpassed by the 
natives of the interior, who display in’ these, as im other 
respects, all the dexterity and intelligence peculiar to savages 
similarly situated in other tropical regiona” 

4. Although thesetwo distinct sections (dryé'to-and @remtd'ga-) 
still exist in a measure among the 207i7-n71ji-, us among the 
people of Middle Andaman, many of their more marked charac- 
teristics have become so blended or modified, in consequence of 
the establishment of the homes, that it is difficult in many cases 
to determine to which class certain individuals originally 
belonged. This, it will be understood, is because those of the 
@remtéga-, who have accompanied parties of the coastmen in 





























| le cng sae, Bengal July, 1878: 
Туй en i hone УТЫ FOROS, rbd a ue 
acto EE naan ws men Sra ka 
Eee mn оо ыы: 
атаара баратыр, 
Eee oe a eae eterna ee Rey 
Heel esas ato cya Ut he 
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fishing and turtling expeditions, at one or other of the homes, 
for several years, have become sufficiently skilled in these 
escape the ridicule of the genuine dryé-to-, while 

Че їп their tumm, bavo made themselves almost as wil 
juainted with the interior of the jungles as were the original 
egupants from whom they are, therefore, scarcely distinguish- 


5. It will be of interest to note in this place the nicknames 
employed by the "junglees" and the coastmen when quizzing 
Other, as they serve to indicate the peculiarities which are 
held to be their distinguishing characteristics, The £rem4dga- 
sometimes chaffingly address an dryófo- as ér-chá tdknga- ù 
One who loses his way ; ér-ldinga-by, i, one who cannot find 
his way in the jungle; or, da-pdg-thyata, ie, one who 
cannot follow tracks ; while the terms which tlie coastmen will, 
under similar cireumstancea, employ rue the jungle men 
are ab-mū'lwa- and gügma-tòng-, the first implying a deaf person, 
for ошу tho practised ear Wi an dryóio can judge of the 
distance of a turtle so correctly as to De able to harpoon it in 
ith darkness; the second meaning “leaf of the Trigonostemon 
ifolivs;” in allusion to the practice, current among the 
inland tribes? of using these leaves for the cure of fever, but to 
which the dryéto-, rarely have recourse, as they believe the scent 
prevents turtles from aj ng a canoe in which there are any 
persons who have recently employed this remedy. 
6. As I have before stated, the intermingling of the members 
of the inland and coast communities in and near our 
has naturally resulted in such a marked modification of many of 
the characteristics which distinguish them in their primitive 
condition that, for reliable information respecting the same, it is 
necessary to seek athong the more distant encampments, where 
similar influences have not as yet been at work. 
7. Amongst those who have now for some years resided at the 
principal home at Port ir there is a young Erom/d ye, named 
i, of the. .tko-jizreai- tribe, who, till the end of 1875, had 
been living in the depths of the Middle Andaman jungle, and 
who then, with a few others of his village, received a 
from mala pe, chief of BONA: an encampment onl thie 
coast, inviting them to accompany him in a trip he was about to 
make, by way of Port Mouat, for the purpose of seeing the 
officer in charge of the home, a ing some presents from 
him. Wai and his friends railed themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting what must have been to them a new 


i of mock ren (ie, Mr) i ese 
Br vay of mock respect ваа (и, М) ie comially prefed to th 
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‘world: on their arrival at Viper Island, they saw, for the first 
time, Europeans, and a mode of living of which they could have 
previously formed no idea. IFoYs companions ‘returned to 
their tribe after spending a few months with us, but he, having 
lost is heart to one of the South Andaman hours, was without 
difficulty induced to remain behind, and settle down im our 
midst as a married man. As he speedily acquired a know- 
ledge of the Jbajiyragiyi- dialect, we were enabled to question 
him on various point, besides those referred to in tho state- 
ent of ‘which | mad you a translation last year and thus 
learned much that was before unknown concerning the habits 
of the inland branch of the .dko-jivwai- tribe: the information 
thus obtained, when compared with the result of our own 
observations of the customs and mode of living of the commu- 
nities in the vicinity of our settlement, afforded convincing, 
proof of the universality of the customs and practices of 
the respective classes of drydio- and aremtdga- throughout 
Middle and South Andaman, 

8, In Dr. Mounts book mention is made of the capture of a 
Youth, nicknamed “Jack,” after a hostile encounter with some 
Of the natives of Interview Island, from which circumstance it 
may be inferred that the Jad belonged to the dtd- kede- tribe, 
only one member of which had, till 1879, stayed amongst us, 
and ho is an ëremtd'ga-, who had travelled out of curiosity as 
far as Middle Strait, and from thence had boon persuaded by 
the chief of that district, to accompany him to Port Blair. He 
proved himself very intelligent and acüve in all jungle accom- 
plishments, but was entirely ignorant of fishing and. turtling 
Alter remaining with us a few months he was taken (in March, 
1879), at his own request, to a point on the north-west coast of 
К азы ot lester nite tay t fre IO 
home, he informed us, was situated midway between that place 
amd the east const, 

Nomad —l. Nomadism appears to be almost, if not 
quii cipe to the dry ind even among them there are 

which are only abandoned temporarily, as with the 
renti gr-, in consequence of а death, or of à jq (Le " oor 
Toboree?), at some neighbouring encampment, 

2. The nature of the temporary migrations which take place 
among the rent ga- during the dry season, as well as of those 
necessitated hy a death, was explained in my rendering of Wis 
statement. In the case of the drydto-, migrations are oces. 
Sioned by a variety of circumstances, us, for instance, fish 
operations being rendered impossible by a change in the wink 


1 Fide vol. xi, pp. 290-2. 
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the suitability of a particular spot for fishing and turtling 
during certain phases of the moon, on account of the character 
of the foreshore, or the configuration of the coast, and the hope 
of mootng with better lck elsewhero—to these might be added 
the love of a change, and the prospect of seeing some of their 
friends ; but it must not be supposed that a long journey is 
thereby involved, the move being generally made to a spot only 
a mile or two further on, and thus, by short stages, they somo- 
times proceed along the entire coast-line of their tribal territory, 
spending a few days or weeks at each halting place, according 
to the special attractions it may happen to possess in affording. 
oe sport on land or sea, or in supplying a rich harvest of fruit, 
юпеу, &с. 

3. The necessity of a migration is also frequently forced on. 
them by the consequences of their neglect to sweep away the 
refuse of their meals, it being regarded by these insouciant and 
unclean creatures as not worth their while to take so much 
trouble, when only a short stay is contemplated. 

4. That the necessity for observing some sanitary measures has 
Jong since been recognised by the Andamanese is evident from 
the existence of numerous kitohen-middens throughout their 
territory, many of which are doubtless of remote origin. These 
rofuse-heaps ary still in course of formation by communities 
living at a distance from Port Blair, and are invariably found 
near camping grounds which have been, or are still more or less, 
permanently occupied. In those sites, where they are not seen, 
evidence is at once afforded of the temporary nature of the 
occupancy : the rubbish’ and refuse of food in these latter places 
is only swept aside if the ground be needed for a dance, wedding, 
or other ceremony, so that. injury may not, befall the revellers 
through inadvertently treading on a bone, flint, or shell. Crows, 
hernieribs and, of Into years, dogs, aro the principal scavengers 
of these ill-ordered and dirty habitations, the two former per- 
forming their useful office as soon as a migration takes place. 

Mavitations.—1. As in my last paper I only attempted to 
speak in general terms regarding the appearance and character 
of the three varieties of huts in ordinary use among the tribes of 
Great Andaman, it is necessary that T should here, at the cost. 
of a little repetition, enter into a more detailed description 
regarding them. 

2. To commence with the chàng-tëpinga-, which is made by 
pmen, and erected in all permanent eneampments as being the 
most durable. No particular kind of wood is used for the posts, 
which are four in number, two in front and two in rear, the 
former varying from six to nine feet in height, and the latter 
from two to three fect; upon these, slender rafters, and two 
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light tranverse poles, are secured so as to form the framework of 
the roof, which ìs thatched with palm leaves——the variety called 
chàngta-, These are neatly plaited together, and fastened with 
cane, p?dga-, and then pliced in rows and tied, so that, when 
complete, the whole forms a capital roof impervious to the 
heaviest shower of rain, 

3. The second variety, ehdng-térnga-,' are erected when 
temporary homes are required, which will lust for a few months, 
эл during the period of mourning’, they are made by men, and 
differ only from the cldng-tpinga-in being generally somewhat 
smaller, and less neatly thatched; another variety of palm 
Jeaf, called dim-, is sometimes substituted fur the chd:nglas. 

4. The chdng-darangu-, or the third variety being only intended 
to serve as shelter during a halt or short visit, is constructed in 
a yet more simple manner., ‘The duty of erecting dwellings of 
this class devolves on the women, and from the following 
description it will be seen that the labour required is not 
excessive: two slender posts, about five feet long, are driven into 
the ground about five or six fect apart, and connected by means 
of light pole or stick, which is secured to their upper enda. 
‘The roof is then formed by placing, stem downwards and firmly 
fixed in the ground, large palm leaves, which are made to over- 
lip each other in such a way as to provide a fairly rain-proof 
shelter for one or two person’. The leaves used for the purpose 
tare cither the chd-ngta-, МЇ ра-, ог d:para- (Areca triandra) 

5. Above the small fire, without which no hut is complete, a 
small wooden platform or shelf, called chdpa It td:ga-, or yet leb 
Hg, is placed on one or more sticks. On this they deposit 
their spare food, so that it may be preserved by the smoke from 
tho attacks of insects, &e.* By way of adornment, trophies of the 
chase, such as the skulls of pigs, turtles, dugongs, &., are 
suspended from the front. of the roof? 

6. Tt seems desimble to draw attention to the following 
passage in Dr. Dobson's paper, lest, if left unnoticed, some 
Wismpprehenron, sioudd arae on the mibjedt Ho ates 
that the Andamanese, at least the inhabitants of the 
Southern island, erect no kind of house whatever . . . . 
When walking along the beach in the vicinity of Port 
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the subject. One other solution only is possible, and that ix 
that the “holes scooped out in the sand” were the result of a 
game of mock burial, which, as I shall mention under “ Gaines 





7. The majority of the Great Andaman huts! partake of the 
charter o à leurto, tbe only respects in which the thee 
varieties differ being—as I explained to you i 
durability. They ar found either standing alona, or, a ia motè 
especially the case in permanent encampments, so joined 
together as to form (at least, in their owners' eyes) a commodious 
ns well as a weather-proof dwelling ; and, constructed, as they 
usually are, in well-sheltered localities, away from the prevailing 
wind, they fulfil all the requirements of a savage home, 
Permanent encampments vary in size, and consist of 
several huts, which in all are rarely inhabited by more than 
from 50 to 80 persons, though they are capable of affording 
accommodation, of a kind, to a much larger number if necessity 
arise as happens not unfrequently when festive tribal 
‘gatherings aro arranged in honor of a wedding or other occasion 
o 


9, The permanent encampments of the dryéto- are established 
in those sites which offer special advantages for fishing and 
turtling at all seasons, Wherever there is a fine stretch of sandy 
beach, with an extensive foreshore, they will be invariably f 
for, at such places, throughout the year the women are able at 
low tide to catch’ fish in pools with their hand-nets, and to 
collect large quantities of shell-fish; while, during the flood tides, 

1 Ono of the huts in the järmea- territory, between Port Blair and Port 
Campbell, when visited a few еи» аро, ты бошой tomes. re 6 fet s 4S fee y 
fn Ar Homa, 1907 ене Пы hat at ТАШ Andi mun ns capa (nort 
“Gndamanio) of accommodating 100 ing 00 fe tia diameter etd 30 
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the men enjoy exceptional facilities for shooting fish and 
ing turtles, &c. 

10, Although the sites selected for occupation are usually 
well-sheltered, it is not always found possible in tempestuous 
‘weather, even in the dense jungle which covers every portion of 
their country, to obtain shelter sufficient to allow of their huts 
being so placed as to face inwards towards the balum-, or 
dancing ground. The primary consideration being naturally to 
secure as much comfort as possible, the sloping roof is at such 
times presented towards the prevailing wind. 

TL ‘Tho following diagran will give. general iden of the 
plan commonly adopted in laying out an encampment consisting 
of several huts, though the form depends much on the nature of 
the ground, and on the relative position of the surrounding 
trees, for they do not consider it worth their while to fell these, 
or to clear away anything but the lightest brushwood for the 
mere purpose of providing space for their huts, and, dancing 
ground. Another point to be taken into account is the 
Possibility of accidents being caused by falling branches, and, 
therefore, when erecting their frail dwellings, they are careful 
to guard against this danger as far as possible, and so much 
Judgment do they display in this matter that; accidents of this 
nature are comparatively unknown. 
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Gorernment.—1. The entire country is apportioned among the 
various tribes, and the territory occupied by each is considered 
the common property of all i members, and. not as belonging 
exclusively to the chiefs 

2. Their domestic policy may be described as a communism 
modified by the authority, more or less nominal, of the chief, 
The head chief of a tribe is called mai‘a-igla-, and the elders, 
or sub-chiefs, ie, those in authority over each community, 
‘consisting of from 20 to 50 individuals, mai'ola. 

3. The head chief, who usually resides at a permanent 
bau ETE the homes they are careful to maintain, this order, vir, of placing 
Aes sd pte a ier od e bling aot the marl Ra 
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encampment, has authority over all the sub-chiefs, but his 
Power like their, is very limited. It is exercised mainly in 

ising meetings between the various communities belonging 
to his tribe, and ir exerting influence in all questions affecting 
the welfare of his followers. It is the chief alone, as may be 
‘supposed, who directs the movements of a party while om 
hunting or fishing expeditions, or when migrating. It is usually 
through his intervention that dispates are settled, but he possesses 
no power to punish or enforce obedience to his wishes, it being 
left to all alike to take the law into their own hands when 


aggrieved. 

‘4. The dryéto- and Zremid:ga- in each tribe have their own 
head chief, who are independent the one of the other. 

5. As might be assumed from the results of observations 
made of other savage races, whose sole or chief occupation 
consists in hunting or fishing, the power of the chiefs is very 
Timited, and not necessarily hereditary, though, in the event of 
а grown-up son being left who was qualified for the post, he 
‘would, in most instances, he selected to succeed i 
preference to any other individual of equal efficien 

6. At the death of a chief there is no difficulty in appointi 
а successor, there being always at least one who is consi 
his deputy or right-hand man. As they are usually, on these 
occasions, unanimous in their choice, no formal election takes 
place; however, should any be found to dissent, the question is 
decided by the wishes of the majority, it being always open to 
malcontents to transfer their allegiance to another chief, since 
there is no such thing as forced submission to the authority of 
one who is not a general favourite. 

T, Social status being dependent not merely on the accident 
of relationship, but on skill in hunting, fishing, &c., and on a 
reputation for generosity and hospitality, the chiefs and elders 
are almost invariably superior in every respect to the rest. 
They and their wives are at liberty to enjoy immunity from the 
drudgery incidental to their mode of life, all such acts being 
voluntarily performed for them by the young unmarried persons 
living under their headship. 

8. Though females, like minors (that is to say youths under 18), 
cannot be chiefs, the former have a similar position relatively 
among the women, to that held by their husbands among the 
men of the tribe. A chiefs wife enjoys many pies: 
especially if she be a mother, and in vitue of her husband's 
rank rules over all the young unmarried women and such also 
of the married ones as are not senior to herself, Should she 
become a widow she continues to exercise the same rights, 
unless she re-marries, when her social status depends on that of 
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her husband, In the event, however, of the widow of a chief 
being young and childless, she returns to the home of her 
maiden days, and is in a mensure lost aight of, ax aho sinks to 
her former position. 

9. It is believed by the people themselves that the system 
above described has prevailed among them from a remote 
period. 

Covenants, Oxths, Ordeats.—1. No forms of covenant are to be 
traced in their dealings with one another, nor is there to be 
found among them anything of the nature of an oath or of an 
Appeal to a higher power—as Heaven or the Sun—to punish 
breach of faith, or to bear witness to the truth. 

2, They are in too primitive a state to possess any form of 

ial, or even to have any belief in the efficacy of an ordeal for 
discovering a guilty person; nor does it appear that any such 
practice existed in times past, 

Laws'—1. Justico, as Î have already said, is administered by 
the simple method of allowing the aggrieved party to take the 
law into his own hands, which he usually does, either by 
flinging a burning faggot, or discharging an arrow at, or more 
frequently near, the offender, while all who may be present. lose 
hho time in beating a retreat, and—taking with them as much of 
thoir property as their haste will allow—remain in concealment 
until sufficient time haa elapsed for the settlement of the 
quarrel. When such an affair seems imminent, and likely to be 
serious, friends often interpose, seize the disputanta, and remove 
their weapons, which are not restored so long as there appears 
any risk of their misusing them, 

2, Should a man kill his opponent nothing is necessarily said 
ог done to him, though it is permissible for a friend or relative 
of the deceased to avenge his death; in most, cases, however, 
the murderer succeeds in striking such terror in the minds of 
the community that no one ventures to assail him or even to 
express any disapprobation of his conduct while he is within 
hearing: as conscience, however, makes cowards of us all, the 
homicide, from prudential motives, not unfrequently absents 
himself till he is assured that the grief and indignation of his 
victim’s friends have considerably abated. 

3. These remarks do not now-a-days apply, to the sane 
extent, to those living near us, for the terror inspired by the 
punishments inflicted in all cases of murder brought to our 
notice has resulted in materially diminishing crimes of this nature 
among them. In May, 1880, an Andamanese youth was hanged 
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nt Port Blair for the murder of one of his countrymen. Не 
had previously, in 1878, been sentenced to imprisonment for the 
murder of two children of his tribe, and he committed his last 
crime soon after his discharge. This has hitherto been the only 
Occasion on which any of these savages has suffered the 
‘extreme penalty of British law. It may be added that this last 
disp vas not taken until e unhappy wretch, as well ns al is 

low-countrymen in South Andaman, had been repeatedly 
‘warned that no other than a capital sentence would in future be. 

оп those convicted of murder, 

4, It is by no means an uncommon occurrence for a man, or 
even a boy, to vent his ill-temper, or show his resentment at 
Any ct by destroying his own property us well as that of hi 
neighbours, sparing only the things belonging exclusively to the 
chief, or other head man. The amount.of damage done at such 
times, to canoes and other articles of more or less value, will 
often give occasion for several weeks’ employment in repairing, 
and replacing to himself and his companions; but as these 
Suites ar locked npon a tho zonis of a temporary < manas 
sion," and the victim considered, for the time being, dangerous, 
and unaccountable for his actions, no one ventures to offer any 
Opposition or impose any rostrint upon him. 

5. Women, when in a rage, occasionally act in a similar 
manner towards one of their own sex, or even to all tho females 
of the encampment, injuring or destroying their nets, baskets, 
and other articles; at other times they will seize a burning log, 
and, banging it furiously on the ground, vent their feelings by 
tome such exclamation as w'igmûgu jãbagike! (May your 
face become hideous !); or they will straggle and fight tll they 
are forcibly separated by the wife or daughter of their head man, 
‘They do not, however, attempt to settle their differences with 
the stronger sex, but leave it to their husbands or male relatives 
to obtain redress for their real, or fancied grievances, 

6. When a chief or elder so far forgets himself as to lose his 
temper, those of his own standing betake themselves to their 
huts, while the other members of the community, male and 
female, beat a hasty retreat to some secluded spot, for no one 
would venture to find fault with one in anthority, and with 
ome reason, for little or no bam usually results to the сот. 
munity, while his own reputation is sure to suffer. Should he, 
however, wantonly cause loss or injury to any of his people, 
they would be pretty certain to take an early, though ‘secret, 
opportunity of repaying him in kind, 

Crime—L. That outcome of civilisation, suicide, is unknown 
among them; but, since they have seen’ cases of self-mumde 
among the alien population, they have coined a lengthy com- 
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pound word (öyuntēmar-tőliganga-) in order to express the 
nature of the act. 

2. That they are not entirely devoid of moral consciousness 
ked T think, in some заш be demonstrated by the fact of 

possessing a word, уй mnifying sin or wrong doing, 
EU teed de connection with е, theft, grave assault, 
murder, adultery, and — burning wax (1), which deeds are 
Relieved to anger .pitluga-, the Creator, of whom more will 
be said hereafter." 

3, Cuses of adultery in their own villages are said to be of 
Tare occurrence, a detected, the ajoa Fabio ae 

bably inflict condign punishment on the guilty ties, but 
it the Tuk of retaliation on the part of the male’ ‘ender aud 
his friends; there appears, however, to be an understanding, that 
the greater the provocation offered the less is the risk incurred. 
by the injured person or his friends in avenging the wrong, but 
nd appeal to the ahfet for redress ia ever made. 

4. If an offence, such as an assault or theft, be committed by. 
One or more members of another tribe during a visit or by 
stealth, it is regarded as premeditated, and generally resented as 
a tribal affair, resulting in a feud and more or less bloodshed. 

5. Intercourse with Europeans and other foreigners has, it 
must be confessed, unhay ily opened their eyes to the existence. 
of some vices of ‘which they had formerly no knowledge ;* 
notably is this the case with regard to drunkenness, for, being, 
till the time they made our acquaintance, "blessed in the 
ignoranco of spirituous liquors,” they had no conception of its 
effects, and, to express an inebriate, have invented a word 
(Welékanga-) signifying “ mer" lt must, however, be 
added, that in consequence of the extreme partinlity for rum 
and other intoxicating drinks which they manifest, much care 
‘has to be taken to prevent them from’ gratifying the easily 
acquired taste. 
Nareoties—I. Prior to our advent they were also entirely 

jorant of narcotics in any form ; but one of the evil results of 

eir intercourse with us has been the introduction of the 
practice of smoking, and so rapidly have they (both men and 
Nomen) acquired, the habit, that, when ata distance from the 
homes and unable to obtain tobacco, they have been seen to fill 
thei short clay pipes, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, have 
been obtained from us, with pán leaves rather than endure 
entire deprivation. 

VÀ v. x p, 30, nd Вони ралары а. 
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2, 1 have used the word “evil” advisedly, for there can be no 
doubt, from observations extending over many years, that the 
result of their excessive indulgence in smoking has been seriously 
to impair their constitutions, ‘The attempts that have been 
made to check the mischief have hitherto failed, as it has been 
found difficult, if not impossible, to induce them to do a stroke 
of work without the accompaniment of the “ fragrant weed.” 

Cannibatinm.——1. ‘The early stories regarding the prevalence of 
cannibalismn"among these savages do not at tho present day 
require refutation." No lengthened investigation was needed to 
disprove the long credited fiction, for not a trace could be dis- 
covered of the existence of such a practice in their midst, even 
in far-off times, 

2. It is curious, however, to note, that while they express the 

test horror of the custom, and indignantly deny that it. ever 
jeld a place among their institutions, a very general belief has 
been entertained by the tribes living in South and Middle 
Andaman as to its prevalence in other races, and even among 
their own countrymen inhabiting North and Little Andaman ; 
and to this cause is chiefly ascribed the dread which they and 
their fathers have, from a distant. period, evinced of their 
neighbours, and the animosity displayed towards strangers who 
have approached or landed on their shores; but these senti- 
ments are now confined to those individuals who have had but. 
scant opportunity of becoming acquainted with ourselves and 
other aliens, or with the results of the visite paid by us to the 
dreaded yërewa- and jarawa- territories, 

Communications, Chirography, and Drawing. —I. The density 
of the Andaman jungles, and the unsuitability of their canoes 
or long expeditions by sea, would of themselves be serious 
hindrances to free intercourse between the various tribes, even 
were there not the further difficulty—due in great measure to 
the above cireufinstances—of difference of language to contend 
wi 

2. "There are no marked boundaries between the various tribal 
districts, but a general understanding exista between neighbouring 
tribes regarding the limits of their respective domains, whi 
are usually defined by such natural barriers as a range of hills, 
a creek, or even a belt of dense jungle, So careful are they to. 
respect these boundaries that, before even. travelling through, 
and particularly before hunting or fishing in, the territory of a 








л Papasan being regarded as euch inveterate anthropopbagil, ethnolgite 
will probably рте in considering that the nonesatenee "uct oren ent ul 
this Custom among the Andamans farses an important ions in ths amay o 
"ate which. mitate eun the theory held by sane tt the later rag 
rene of tbe great Papan fani. 
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neighbouring tribe, an express invitation or permission is required, 
tales indes the party entering happens to be ascom ied by 
one or more members of the district visited, or when, from long 
and friendly itercommunieaton, a right of way has Been tacitly 
sanctioned. In cases where there has been a breach of this 
observance sharp retribution has generally followed, causing 
sometimes serious loss of life, and resulting in a long-standing 
tribal feud. 

3. Those communities of érem-td'ga- and drgéto-, living 
within a few miles of each other and speaking the same dialect, 
arrange from time to time large gatherings—generally numbering, 
about a hundred persons'—for purposes of barter, or for the 
celebration of some particular event. Though not unfrequently 
оп these occasions old enmities are healed and friendships 
formed, fresh tribal feuds and personal quarrels sometimes 
originate in consequence of a misunderstanding or dispute over 
some comparative trifle? 

4 There are numerous paths intersecting each territory, the 
result of continuous trafic over the same ground. When, for 
some reason, a now course is taken through te jungle, the route 
is indicated to those following by bending the twigs of tho 
brushwood in a reverse direction at intervals along the track. 
‘This is especially the case during the dry season, when, owing 
to the parched condition of the soil, there is some difficulty in 
distinguishing footprinta.* 

û. Ko marks on rooks, trees, or other objecta, made for pur 
poses of recond, are believed by them to exist, and, with the 
exception of the supposititious hieroglyphics, hereafter to be 
mentioned, nothing of the mature of writing is to be found 
among these tribes, nor have they any method of recording the 
name and exploitsof a deceased chief or other individual who 
may have gained distinction during his life, save the narration 
—more or less garbled—of the same by their admiring descend- 
ants, The messenger who conveys intelligence to a distant 
encampment bears no outward token with him to testify to the 
authenticity or character of the communication he has to 

е. 

Û. Although no method of signs exists, such as tying knots in 
‘string, making notches in a tally, or figures on wood, bark, or 
stone, they have means of distinguishing arrows and spears 
belonging to one another, by certain differences peculiar to each 
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individual im the method of tying and knotting the string 
employed in the manufacture of these miscias i these, how- 
ever, are often so slight that, even when pointed out, they are 
scarcely to be detected by a stranger, unless he be one who has 
bestowed careful attention to the subject, 

T. In their savage state they never attempt to represent any 
object, and, though do not appear to any natural 
Ку, a the di ast i jn the intelli- 
gence isplay in recognising any familiar form depicted in 
M ee eer me indicating the situatiou 
of any place is known or employed among themselves, some of. 
them are quick in understanding a chart of their own country, 
‘and are able to point out the sites of their various encampment. 

8 It y necessary to state that they have nothing 
answering to mile-stones or roadside marks, Swamps are never 
crossed, but in all eases avoided by circuitous routes ; experience 
seems to have taught them the natural line of fords from salient 
to salient tanks, and, when a creek has to be crossed, they 
always avail themselves of the advantages thus. affonded, even 
making a detour in order to do so? This applies, however to 
those occasions when they are not heavily laden, ог аге сану 
articles liable to be damaged by immersion, or which woul 
hinder them from swimming. 

swimming. —l. With the exception of some of the Zren-d gu 
a knowledge of the art of swimming is common to membes of 
Doth sexes; the children even, learning almost as soon as they 
can run, speedily acquire great proficiency. Tn this accomplish- 
ment the Andamanese greatly surpass the majority of Europeans, 
but it is probable that, in competition with an experienced 
English swimmer, their best men would be distanced in the fist 
few hundred yards, it being not so much for speed, as for the 
length of time they can remain in the water, that they are 
remarkable. 











5, With reference to this circumstance Й may be mentioned that, a fow- 
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2. The ^ frog-stroke " is theone in general usa; in. 
invariably leap feet foremost into the water, and thei 
recovering any small object, which has been thrown into the sea, 
Or which is lying at a considerable depth, equals that displayed 
by Somali boys. 

3. The yotinger people delight in disporting themselves in the 
sen, and in displaying their skill in capturing aharpooned turtle 
or fish hy diving after it; but, while they surpass most races in 
this respect, they are by no means equal to the astounding fent 
of catching fish—not to mention any larger than themselves 
by merely plunging into the sea after them, as was alleged by 

'eex-sopoy convict, Dudhnáth, in one of his many Munchausen- 
liko statements, His allegation, according to Dr. Mouat, was 
that he had “ seen three or four of them dive into deep water, 
tnd bring upin their arma fish six or soven feet in length, which 
they had seized.” A well known work having been Tent me in 
which the Andamanese are referred to, I took advantage of an 
Opportunity to show them some of the illustrations, amongst 
others one in which two of their race are represented as rising 
to the surface with an enormous fish in their arms, while a third 
Person, standing onthe shore, is endeavouring to despateh it by 
Fepeated blows with a log., Great was the amusement of my 
‘Andaman friends, and also of those natives of India, who, from 
ong residence among them in the homes are well aware of tho 
degree of skill thoy are onpable of manifesting in their various 
pursuits, to learn the wonderful prowess attributed to them, and 
A hearty laugh was indulged in at the artist's expense, who, 
however, it will be seen from the foregoing, did not draw entirely 
троп his fertile imagination for the incident, 

Erplanation of Plates VI and VIT. 
Pus VI. 
Map of the Andaman Islands, showing distribution of the nine 
tribes, and the extent of territory occupied by each. 
Re-] luced (with modifications) from. the “ Proceedings 
ci е Du Geographical Society,” by permission of the 
unci 








Pus VII. 


Two Andamanese canoes with a group of aborigines and 
jemadar Ahmed (head petty ollicer of the homes), Tho 
hearer canoe is a large specimen of the out-rigger descrip- 
tion, styled chdripna-, and the further one represents an 
ordinary size “dug out,” called gilyanga-, such as has 
been commonly made for some years past by the South 
Andumamene (Io jim ji- $ 
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On the ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS of the ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
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[Wren Pratas VILI axo IX.) 


Is the paper which I had the honour of reading here a few 
weeks ago I endeavoured to give you as much information as 
my time allowed relative to the physical characteristics of the 
rice, and then touched briefly upon certain points connected 
with their culture. I propose this evening to speak of their 
marital relations, and to tell you of certain of their customs, 
superstitions, traditions, and beliefs; but before doing so I 
ish to say a few words in reference to the dialects or languages 
spoken by the various tribes, more especially the language 
spoken by the Jójig-m/tji-, or South Andaman tribe. “As 
shall presently show, the people themselves have а legend to 
account for the linguistical distinctions existing in their midst, 
Dut, on a subject of such importance as the origin of an 
unwritten language, the traditions current among the savages 
who speak it have rarely, if ever, I believe, buen known to 
throw any light. 

Language —]. A few short lists of Andamanese words have 
been prepared from time to time, commencing, I think, with 
Colebrooke, who visited the islands nearly a century ago; but 


1 Vide post * Mythology," paragraphs 14 and 22. 
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owing to a variety of circumstances, not the least of which was 
the absence of any system of representing the sounds in the 
Tanguage—each author having chosen to employ a phonetic 
code best understood by himself and capable of varying inter- 
pretation by others—the result has been, to say the least, 
‘unsatisfactory, and the words for the most part are, in their 
printed form, either wholly unrecognisable by the people 
themselves, or possess a meaning differing very much from 
that given. 

2, 1 do not make these remarks with a view of depreciating 
the efforts of others, for T fully recognise the difficulties with 
wich they had to contend, and am aware that these exceeded 
any I have had to overcome, consequent on the improved 
relations which have subsisted between ourselves and the 
aborigines in recent yearn, 

8. Tt must also bé borne in mind that time necessarily works 
vast changes in all savage languages, which depend so entirely 
upon the oral correctness of the whole population for their 
accurate transmission, 

4. As my knowledge of the other dialects is not as yot suf- 
ficient for me to be able to describe tliem comparatively nt any 
length—leisure having failed me to obtain more than a fow 
hundred words of five of the seven remaining tribes of Great 
Andaman—I wish it to be understood that, except where other- 
wise stated, my remarks refer to the .bdyig-ngizi-, or South 
Andaman dialect, 

5, The Andamanese are, as a rule, very conservative, and 
prefer to coin from their own resourees rather than to borrow 
from aliens, words expressing ideas or objects which are new to 
them. To give only one of many examples —having them- 
selves no forms of worship, they had no word for “ prayer,” but 
since seeing the Mohammedans at their daily devotions, and 
learning that they are addressing am Invisible Being, they 
expres the act by a compound word, (пай signifying 
* diy repetition” (in: ia daily, andy, repetition) 

S. They have also a distinct poetical dialect, and in thei 
songs subordinate everything to rhythm, the greatest liberti 
‘being thereby taken not only with the forms of their words, but 
even with the grammatical construction of the sentences. ° For 
instance the chorus of one of their songs runs thus:— 

ааыа за арн wd? 
which means “who missed the hard (backed) turtle?” the 
ose construction of the sentence being mija yda 

Hdehtre? It will be at once noticed how great is the 
between the two versions, for in this, as in most of t 
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the words in their poetic form are so mutilated to suit the 
metre as to be scarcely recognisable; indeed, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the composer of a new song has to 
explain its meaning in the ordinary vernacular to his chorus" as 
well as to the audience in general, 

7. lt may perhaps interest some of my readers to see  com- 
parative table which I have prepared of the various forms of 
the possessive pronominal adjectives in most frequent use 
among five of the eight tribes of Great Andaman. 













miya 
p 
ENS 
woringlih- | dat. 
yes s. 







8, There are in each dialect several other forms of possessive 
pronominal adjectives, each of which must be used with its own 
class of nouns, but time will not permit me to enter into 









pericula regarding these, The form which, roughly, speaking, 
of general application among the dyig-ngiyi- is, as I have just 
shown, that of dta-, ngiva-, &, :—diva kd-rama-, my bow ; 








mia yidi- our turtle; the exceptions to its use being, (a) those 
ound denoting mmn ohfedt, D) those indicating ihe. vtt 
parts of the body and (c) certain other nouns denoting degrees 
of relationship. o be as brief as possible, I will give but one 
or two examples of each. 





(a) 
wHetow «| Bes dba alley, 
уш о. T my man. 
бавда 7 0) таа абрад, 
Шм, ‘our women, 





°F eannot hee enter into parti their songa and choruses, an 
тшй шый ача ander "Dames end Laurie 
Fora compte la of re vide Appendix Os 
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e 
L Used with words indicating the head, brain, occiput, scalp, 
neck, nape, chest, lung, heart, &e. 
E СС 
pono P 
5 tot ngos 
is bé tack 





IL Used with words indicating the hand, finger, wrist, 
Xnuckle, nail foot, toe, heel, ankle, &c. 


2.08: пбн Шо, 
thy wrist. 


y 
art pag, 
their fect. 










shoulder, arm, breast, 


СЕ 
Pia”, 
T — 





(N.B—The words for eye, eye-lid, and eye-lash, generally take 
the abbreviated fora, d, ji i, mitt, mii abt) 





IV. Used with words indicating the body, back, spine, thigh, 
calf of "d elbow, knee, rib, stomach, spleen, liver, shoulder- 


„| mat, our | ees dab олан, 
gat, your й ‘my body. 
at, their at pd ret, 
e heir riba. 





mara our 
рата e 
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VIL. Used with words indicating mouth, chin, lip, throat, 
palate, tongue, gullet, jaw-boue, collar-bone, breath, &c. -~ 





mem so [Exciting 
ngakat, your .. rsen 
rime re ER, 
тше ‘Sh jawbone, 





‘VIL. Used apparently only with the word indicating waist. 





Ex.: dákà kám, 
‘my younger brother. 





. | saret our . 
agar al, your. 

arat, their 

Tarat, e 


© vs] Exes dar idire, 
Fe my son. 
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"our elder sisters 


‚| к. ди емде, 
my adopted son. 


Ex: ded adewire, 
any Мерло. 








3. Lieutenant. Tt. C, Temple, in his Notes on my translation. 
of the Lord's Prayer into 267i]-ngii- quotes some of the remarks 
made by Dr. Caldwell on the Australian languages, which he 
considers can with perfect truth bo applied to the Andamanese 
dialects. ‘The grammatical structure exhibits a general 
ment with the languages of the Scythian group; in both we find 
The use of post positions instead of prepositions; they also agree 
in tho formation of inceptive, causative, and reflective verbs by 
the addition of certain particles to the root, as well us generally 
in the agglutinative structure of words and their position in a. 
‘sentence, 

10, In the same work, six sentences in 277i7-ngtji- and bög- 
Jb, such as would ‘occur in daily conversation, are given 
эз examples to illustrate the diversity of speech im two 
wljacent tribes. Only three out of some thirty words are there 





1 Or, in tho Of that district, pi'chik-wár-. Both in South 
a Aa ханла 
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shown to be the sume in both languages, while they differ in 
every inflection, from which fact it will readily be understood 
that, apart from the great difficulties of inter-communication, 
the task of acquiring a knowledge of the dialects of the remain- 
ing eight tribes must be one involving considerable sacrifice of 
time and Jabour, such as, I fear, it is hopeless to expect an 

werninent officer unless specially deputed for the work will 
во accomplish during his term of service, 

11. Before concluding this part of my subject I will read an 
extract from a letter received last August. from my friend and. 
fellow-worker in this branch of my studies, Lieutenant R. C. 
Temple (cantonment magistrato at Ambála), which he authorises 
me to publish as embodying his opinion after a careful study of 
the vocabularies and other data which I have collected and 
forwarded to him: “The Andaman languages are one group; 
they are like (i, connected with) no other group; they have no 
affinities by which we might infer their connection with any other 
known group. ‘The word-construction (the etymology of the old 
grammarians) is two-fold, ùe, they have affixes and prefixes to 
tho ot of grammatical mature. ‘Tho general principe. of 
wond-construction is agglutination pure and simple. In addin, 
their affixes they follow the principles of the ordinary aggluti- 
native tongues; in adding their prefixes they follow the well 
defined principles of the South African tongues. Hitherto, ag 
far as I know, the two principles in full play have never been. 
found together in any other language. Languages which are 
found to follow the one have the other in only a rudime 
form present in them. In Andmmanese both are fully 
developed, so much so as to interfere with each other's gram- 
matical functions The collocation of the words (or syntax, 
to follow the old nomenclature) is that of the agglutinative 
Janguages purely. ‘The presence of the peculiar prefixes does 
mot interfere with this; the only way in which they affect the 
syntax is to render the frequent use possible of long compounds 

Imost polysynthetie in their nature, or, to put it another way, 
of long compounds which are sentences in themselves, but the 
construction of these words is not synthetic but agglutinative, 
and they are as words either compound nouns or verbs taking 
their place in the sentence, and having the same relation to the 
other words in it as they would were they to be introduced into 
а sentence in any other agglutinative language. There are of 
course many peculiarities of grammar in the Andamanese 
‘group, and even in each member of the group, but these are only 
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such as are incidental to the grammar of the other lan; 
and do not affect its general tenor. I consider, therefore, that 
the Andamanese languages belong to the agglutinative stage of 
development, and are distinguished from other groups by the 
presence in full development of the principle of prefixed and 
хей grammatical additions to the roots of words. 

12, With so wide a range of subjects as I propose including 
in my present paper, I must not detain yon with any further 
remarks on the Andamanese dialects, however interesting they 
may be to many bere present. I have the less scruple in 
dealing thus cursorily with this important point in the 
study of this race, as I trust we may hope shortly to see a 
paper from the able pen of Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S,! whom I have 
been so fortunate as to interest, and who has kindly 
consented to examine my dictionary, containing probably about 
6,000 words* with examples of their use, together with a copious 
treatise on the Grammar prepared by Lieutenant Temple from 
my notes? 

Adoption —]. I have already pointed out to you several 
instances in which we find, on closer acquaintance with the 
Tace, that mistaken views have been entertained, and that. both 
astonishment and merriment were evoked from the aborigines 
by the narration of certain of the habits and customs attributed 
to them, especially in connection with their social and marital 
relations, 

2. It is generally admitted that one of the surest tests of a 
man’s character may be found in the treatment women meet 
with at his hands; judged by this standard these savages are 
qualified to teach à valuable lesson to many ef the fellow- 
countrymen of those who have hastily set them down as “an 
anomalous race of the most degraded description.” 

3. I have already mentioned that self-respect and modesty 
characterise their intercourse with one another, and that the 
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young re instructed in the duties of hospitality, while the 
the ГЕК and the helpless are objects of. speci 
mie, that their moral code is not confined within these 
limits will be seen as I proceed. 

4. The eurious, but by no means uncommon; savage custom 
of adoption prevails among them, from which, however, it must 
not be inferred that love of offspring is a characteristic in which 
they are at all deficient, for this is far from being the case. 

5. Tt is said to be of rare occurrence to find any child above 
six or seven years of age residing with its parents, and this 
because it is considered a compliment and also a mark of 
friendship? for a married man, after paying a visit, to ask bis 
hosts to allow him to adopt one of their children. The request is 
usually complied with, and thenceforth the child’s home is with 
his (or her) foster-father (mai-dt-chd'tnga-): though the parents 
in their turn adopt the children of other friends, they never- 
theless pey continual visits to their own child, and occasionally 

k permission () to take him (or her) away with them fora 
dor ders 


6. A man is entirely at liberty to please himself in the 
number of children he adopts, but he must treat them with 
kindness and consideration, and in every respect as his own 
sons and daughters, and they, on their part, render him filial 
affection and obedience. 

7. It not unfrequently happens that in course of time per- 
mission to adopt a foster-child is sought by a friend of the 
soi-disant father, and is at once granted (unless any exceptional 
circumstance should render it personally inconvenient), without 
even the formality of a reference to the actual parents, who are 
merely informed of the change in order that they may be 
enabled to pay their periodical visits. 

8. Foster-parents constantly manifest much opposition to any 
diate they mey cbwrre cn the pur of the ‘se’ thoy: aye 
Drought up, to make a home for themselves, for the selfish 
reason that they are useful in a variety of ways, above all, when 
they have acquired skill in hunting, turtling, &c.; over tlie 
maidens little or no restraint is imposed, as their marriage entails. 
but a trifling loss in a material sense on those who have reared 
them, 

9, Human nature, however, is the same all the world over, 
and boys will be boys even in the Andaman jungles, so it is not 
surprising that, in spite of all the precautions taken by their 











$ Vide Lubbeek “On the Origin of Civilization,” &e., p. 96, 

2 Whether thin be the true explanation of its object and origin or not, there 
can be itle doubt tbat it has the effect of greatly extending the intercourse 
fetween the members of the rarious encampmente, 
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seniors, a good deal of flirtation, and often something more, 
is carried on by the young people without arousing any 
suspicions as to their sentiments for one another, until the affair 
has become too serious to be broken off, and has to end, sooner 
or Tater, in their marriage and start in life on their own 
‘account. In some cases, when the guardians have reason to 
"believe that a lad has, notwithstanding his assurances to the 
eonim, à n sti айди they adopt the following 

for testing the truth of his asseveration ; on a given day 
itis arranged by tho friends of the suspect couple that they 
shall (without the knowledge of either) be painted respectively 
with the red oxide of iron unguent, d the white clay 
td'la-ög-, for, as they would not meet till night-fall, the risk of 
their discovering the trap laid for them is reduced to a minimum, 
while a glance on the following morning would suffice to 
betray them if guilty, and the guardians’ object would be 
attained, for, from shame at his secret being known, and his 
falsehood exposed, the youth feels in honour bound to break off 
his connection with the girl, at least for some time, 

‘Retationshipn—I. In all the relations of life the question of 
propinquity is, im their eyes, of paramount importance, and 
marriage is only permissible between those who are known to be 
hot oven distantly connected, except by wedlock, with each 
other; so inexorable, indeed, is this rule, that it extends, and 
applies equally, to such as are related merely by tho custom of 

tion to which I have just referred. 

2. A first cousin, actual. or by adoption, is regarded as a half- 
brother or half-sister, as the case may be, and nephews and 
mieces almost a» sons and daughters, while the terms used to 
enote a grandfather, grandmother grandson, and grand-daughter 
аге equally applied to indicate respectively a grand-uncle, grand- 
anni, gud ephew, and grando 

3. Parents, when addressing, or referring to their children 
and not using their names, employ distinct terms, the father 
calling his son dar dire, i.e, he that has been begotten by me, 
and his daughter dar õdire-pail-; while the mother makes use of 
the word dab £tire, i, he whom I have borne, for the former, 
and dab &tire-pail- for the latter; similarly, friends in speaking of 
Children to their parents say respectively mpar G dire or ngab Zire. 
(your son), ngar 9: ngab étire-pail- (your daughter) 

4, Uncles and aunts on the father's are not distinguished 
from those on the mother’s side; relationships are traced in both 
Jines, and the system with reference to either sex is identical. 
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5. In consequence of the shortness of their lives, their 
ignorance of any method of maintaining accurate records, and 
Jast, not least, the unavoidable complications arising from their 
system of adoption, it naturally follows that they fail in tracing, 
and therefore in recognising, relationships beyond the third 
generation. 

6, In addressing a senior male relative, the term mai or 
mai'ola. is employed ; if of equal standing, and a father, the 
sume; but if not a parent, the term mar is prefixed to his name; 
if junior, he would he addressed by his name only. ‘The same 
system applies to the females, with whom ohana’ or chdn ola takes 
the place of mata and таѓои, ud the "lower" name, to which E 
can now make but a brief allusion’ the place of mar; those 
terms, mara, Айла, Ко, аго equivalent to Mr, Sir, Mrs, Madam, 
Фея Sir John Lubbock, in his well known work “On the 
Origin of Civilization," points out the existence of a similar 
custom among tho Tolugus and Tumils, 

7. In a table I have prepared, and which I beliove to be 
fairly complete, there are about sixty terms, exclusive of 
equivalents, employed to denote the various degrees of relation- 
ship by this race. It will thero bo soen that, as 
among tho Australians near Sydney, mentionol by the 
Rev. W. Ridley, brothers and sisters speak of one another by 
titles that indicate relative age; that is, their words for brother 
and sister involve the distinction of elder or younger, and that a. 
like system is adopted in respect to half-brothers, half-sisters, 
‘cousins, brothers-in-low, und sisters-in-law. 

f, In addressing the relatives of a wife or husband, or a 
brothers wife, or sisters husband—provided such be senior to. 
the speaker—the term mdm is used, 

9. A man or woman may not marry into the family of their 
brothers- or sisters-in-law, but there is no rule against a man 
marrying а gil bearing the seme name as himself, either in 
mother tribe or ín his own community, the only bar being that 
of consanguinity or adoption, 

10, The nearest of kin to a widow or widower are, (1) the 
grown-up children, (2) the parents, and (3) the brothers and 
sisters. 

Proper Names—1. One of the alleged” peculiarities of the 

+ Not “ Chema? sa given by De. Day. 

2 Vide next ection, paragraph 3. 

‘According to Wiliama CFiji and the Fijians”) their (ie, the Fijian) 
э fain expressions which exactly correypond to the Pretch Monsieur 
and Madame.” (Pexbel, р. ЭМ) 

1 Vide dth edition, p 188, 

«Fide Jer bre. It vl. p. 28 
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Andamanese is that. they have no proper names, whereas their 
system of naming is, on the contrary, somewhat elaborate, and 
‘commences even prior to the child's birth. 

2, When there is reason to expect an increase to the family; 
the’ parents decide what name the child shall bear; as a com- 
pliment they not unfrequently select one which is borne by a 
relative, friend, or chief; and, since all their proper names? are 
common to both sexes; no difficulty arises on this score. 

3. In illustration of this let us suppose the name chosen in 
advance to be .dé'ra ; should the infant. prove to be a boy he is 
called dé'ya-6ta-,or, ita girl, ddvra-kévta-, These terms (dta- and. 
Mita) are used’ only during the first two or three years, after 
which, until the period of puberty, the Ind would be addressed 
as déva-déla-, and the girl as .dé'ra-po'ilola until she arrived at 
‘womanhood, when she is said to be tin-ld-wi- or dikd-éwi-, and 
receives a “‘flower” name* as a prefix to her proper or birth 
fume, By this method they aro! apparently able. to determine 
when their young women become marriageable. There are 

yhteen prescribed trees" which blossom in succession, and the 
“flower” name bestowed in each case is taken from the one 
which is in season when the girl attains maturity; if, for 
example, this should be about the end of August, when the 
«а апра- (Pleroearpus dalbergioides) is in flower, dé'va-pirilola 
would become Md gara" lêva, and this double name would cling 
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to the girl until she married and was a mother; then the “ flower” 
name would give way to the more dignified term ehdnva (madam 
or mother) dôra ; if childless, a woman has generally to pass a 
few years of married life before she is called cl after which 
no further change is made in her name. 

4. In consequence of this system, as it rarely happens that 
in one community two women are found bearing the same 
“flower” and birth names, there is little chance of confusion 





D. Since no equivalent custom existe with reganl to men? 
nicknames are given which generally indicate some personal 
uliarity, 08, for instance, Jbta-pdy- (Bia-, foot, he having 
feet), bala-jo'bo- (Bal'a-, snake, he having lost a hand from a 
Bnako-bite), pû'nga-dd'la (Punga-, good-looking), and so on. All 
those names cling to the bearer for life, especially if they refer 
to some physical deformity. 

6, Seniors often address young married persons in a (to us) 

strange fashion, ie, calling the husband by tho wife's name and 
prospective designation; for example, in speaking to a man whose 
тше ія Гела, and who had married a woman called iia, they 
would say china tive; if the wife were enceinte the child's 
name would be used beforehand to denote its parents; thus, 
assuming .weloga to be the name of the yet unborn child, the 
father would be called by that name, and the expectant mother 
o6'oga-biid-* until after the birth of the infant, when, for several 
months, the former would still bear the same appellation. 
His senor, but would receive from his juniors the more dignified 
title of maa .wloga ; while the latter would bo addressed by 
hor seniors as wõloga-6ta- (or káta- in the case of her child being 
a girl), and by her juniors as chäw'a wô'loga-6ta- (or kå'ta=),* 

Iaitiatory Ceremontes—1, On or soon after reaching puberty, 
the fast? which has beon kept during the few previous years (ar 
in some cases, months) is broken ; and instead of the aifix d@'la, 
the prefix maî (denoting in this connection a neophyte or 
Guiry menus Dana glow т a 

2' Fide section on“ Relation 


4 id signifies house, habitation. 
* or farther information on tb subject of proper names and terms applied 
to men and women, eide sections on“ Relationships” and " Initintory Ce 
‘and Appendices T and K. 
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section on * Tabu. 
following pasesge oceurs :— "The youthful swain 
|, which gives him the title to th 
ol gomo, signifying, 7а bachelor’ desirous of marryi irl 
at a marriageable ago- - - - (ride footnote 5 on previous pago). 
‘Before marrying, young men take a species of oath, after which they sit very 
‘ill for several days, scarcely taking any food.” Plausible as this explanation 
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novice) is attached to the boy’s birth-name he is also addressed 

as mar' gū'ma (master novice) if senior to, and alone with the 

his term gina is retained until the lad is married and 

is a father, after which mata? (Mr)—or, if a chief, marola—is 

‘adopted in its place, and by this title he would be known for the 

rest of his life. A young chief, however, attains the honorary 
ignation of mai*a as soon as the novitiate terminates.” 

2. The â'kà-ydba-, or fasting period (during which turtle, honey, 
pork, fish, and a few other favourite articles of food“ are choses 
défendues), commences between the 11th and 13th year, and varies 
in length from one to five years; it is observed by both sexes, 
but lasts longer in the case of girls, with whom, indeed, it is not 
terminable till some time after matrimony. "As an d'žd-ydb- 
makes up for these restrictions by eating a larger quantity of 
thor fod, he (or she) does not ordinarily suffer in physique 
during the probationary period. Tt does not rest with the youth 
ог maiden to determine when he, or she, will resume eating the 
various articles above mentioned, but with the chief, who decides 
‘when each individual's powers of endurance and self-denial have 
been sufficiently tested. Exceptional cases are cited in which 
the probationer has expressed a desire to prolong the time of 
abstinence, it being a cause for boasting when the average period 
has been exceeded. 

3. As at present understood, the d'tà-yđ'ba- is regarded as a 
lest of the endurance, or, more properly speaking, of the self- 
denial of young persons, and as affording evidence of their 
fitness and ability to support a family. It is divided into three 
periods : Ist, the yddr- (turtle) girmul-; 2nd, the dyja- (honey) 
gitmul-; and 3nd, the rej jrri- (kidney-lat of pig) gümu-* 

4. When the youth is permitted, and agrees, to break his turtle 
fast, a feast is arranged by his friends, consisting entirely of 
that delicacy. The chief, or headman present, first boils in a pot 
(biij-*) a largo piece of turtle-fat, which, when sufficiently cool, he 


Jay appear, there i no connection between gùm-, a ray-foh, and gama (a youth 
SIS estre e pier би, “Soarcover, as mentioned d 
ng section (ede, xe") marraqeable you women do mo 
SES their” ower” sans in tho mader hare нен) Palat ol aet, no 
practised by nny cle, 
paragraph б. 















$ Both betore and after the a-ha. the individual smi to be U ign 
These comprise the lah of the iguana and paradoxurus, the larre of the 
Great beetle (iyi), and a smaller insect called Ite. 
the girmal- answers very much to the Australian 
bora.” or ceremony of initiation into the privileges af manhood, spoken of by 
2 “Hepart os Australian Languages and ‘Traditions 
„7 vol. iis p. 209, 1873). 
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‘pours over the head of the lad, who remains seated and perfectly 
still. in the midst of his friends while the oil streams over his 
body. The men present remove any ornaments that he may be 
wearing, and rub the grease into his person; the women and 
children meantime occupy themselves with crying, the idea 
‘being that, after abstaining from turtle for a long time, madness, 
illness, or even death, may result from partaking of it again! 
After this the novice, who may not wash off the oil with which 
ће has been anointed at least until late on the following day, 
js fed with. the flesh of the turtle? of which a certain quantity is 
reserved for his consumption on the ensuing two or three days, 
md the remainder is distributed among those assembled. He is 
then led to his hut and directed to sit cross-legged on a spot 
covered with leaves of the Myristica longifolia, with a support 
behind him against which he may lean. The turtle flesh, 
previously cooked and set apart for him, is deposited at his side, 
and one or more of his friends take it by turns to sit with him, 
it being their duty to enjoin silence, to supply his wants, and to 
prevent him from falling asleep by singing from time to time as 
the night wears away. Тһе following morning his mother, 
sister and other female relatives, come and weep? over him, and 
paint, first, his ears and the adjoining parts with yddi-hbr 
and afterwards his entire person with alternate stripes of this 
compound and (ф1а-бу-. Some large leaves! made into two. 
broom-like bundles are placed in his hands, and other leaves are 
placed in his waistbelt. ‘Thus provided he rises and dances 
frantically, swinging his arms at the same time, for an hour or 
more, while the women, who are seated with legs outstretched, 
keep time for him by slapping the hollow between their thighs 
with the palm of the right hand, which is held at the wrist 
the other hand; the males look on, or, if they have gone throug 
the ceremony themselves, accompany him in his performance. 

5. After an hour or so, when, fatigued with his exertions, the 
youth stops dancing, the yddi-gü-mul- is considered at an end, 
‘and the new gama mingles with his friends, who, nevertheless, 
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novice) is attached to the boy's birth-name; he is also addressed. 
as mar" gima (master novice) if senior to, and alone with the 
‘speaker: this term yana is retained until the lad is married and 
is a father, after which mai'a* (Mr.)—or, if a chief, marola—is 
adopted in its place, and by this title he would be known for the 
rest of his life. A young ehief, however, attains the honorary 
designation of mata as soon as the novitiate terminates. 

2. The dki-yd'ba-, or fasting period (during which turtle, honey, 
pork, fish, and a few other favourite articles of food* are choses 
défendues), commences between the 11th and 13th year, and varies 
in length from one to five years; it is observed by both sexes, 
bnt lasts longer in the case of girls, with whom, indeed, it is not. 
terminable till somo time after matrimony, Аз ап d:kd-yd'd- 
makes up for these restrictions by eating a larger quantity of 
‘other food, he (or she) does not ordinarily suffer in physique 
uring the probationary period. Tt does not rest with the youth 
ог maiden to determine when he, or she, will resume eating the 
various articles above mentioned, but with the chief, who decides 
when each individual's powers of endurance and self-denial have 
‘boon suffioiontly tested. Excoptional cases are cited in which 
the probationer has exprted a desiro to prolong the tima of 
abstinenco, it being a eause for boasting when the average period 
has been exceeded. 

3. As at present understood, the d'4d-ydba- is regurded. as a 
test of the endurance, or, more properly speaking, of the self- 
denial of young persons, and iffording evidence of their 
fitness and ability to support a family. It is divided into three 
periols: 1 the y(n) gta; And, tho dja (honey) 
giémul-; and 3d, the rej jiri- (kidney-fat of pig) gümul-* 

‘When tho youth is permitted, and agrees, to break his turtle 
fast, a feast i arranged by his friends, consisting entirely of 
that delicacy. The chief, or headman present, first boils in a pot 
(bay-*) a largo piooe of turtle-fat, which, when sufficiently cool, he 
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рош over the head of the lad, who remains seated and perfectly 
still in the midst of his friends while the oil streams over his 
body. The men present remove any ornaments that he may be 
wearing, and rub the grease into his person ; the women and 
children meantime occupy themselves with crying, the idea 
being that, after abstaining from turtle for a long timo, madness, 
illness, or even death, may result from partaking of it again. 
‘After this the novice, who may not wash off the oil with which 
hho has been anointed t least until Inte on the following day, 
is fed with the flesh of the turtle? of which a certain quantity is 
reserved for his consumption on tho ensuing two or three days, 
and the remainder is distributed among those assembled, He is 
then led to his hut and directed to sit cross-legged on a spot 
covered with leaves of the Myristica longifolia, with a support 
behind him against which he may lean, The turtle fesh, 
previously cooked and set apart for him, is deposited at his side, 
and one or more of his friends tako it by turns to sit with him, 
it being their duty to enjoin silence, to supply his wants, and to 
greven him from falling asleep by singing fron time to time os 
tho night wears away. The following morning his mother, 
istor and other female relatives, come and weep? over him, and 
paint, first, his eara and the adjoining parts with yádi-kòiobs, 
and afterwards his entire person with alternate stripes of this 
compound und Blow, Some lange Teves! made uto two 
broom-like bundles are placed in his hands, and other leaves are 
placed in his waistbelt. Thus provided he rises and dances 
frantically,” swinging his arms at the sme time, for an hour or 
more, while the women, who are seated with legs outstretched, 
keep time for him by slapping the hollow between their thighs 
ith tlie palm of the right hand, which is held at the wrist 
the other hand; the males look on, or, if they have gone thro 
the ceremony themselves, accompany hit in his performance, 
5. After an hour or so, when, fatigued with his exertions, the 
youth stops dancing, the ydit-gümul- is considered at an end, 
fund the now gma mingles with his friends, who, nevertheless, 





























3 The same reason a given for the silence which the neophyte has to observe 
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continue to watch him carefully for two or three days, lest 
harm should result from his recent feast, and also because they 
think evil spirits are not unlikely to do him some injury by 
taking advantage of his supposed helpless condition to make him 
deaf, or cause him to forget his way, and thus meet the fate 
which, on the faith of their traditions, they believe to have 
overtaken two of their antediluvian ancestors. 

6, All that has been said of youths in respect to the yddi- 
gimul- applies equally to young women, except that matrons 
remove the novice’s ornaments, aud all but one or two of her 
böd-s (waistbelts?), and her bunga- (leaf apron’), which are left. 
for the sake of decency, As, while performing the conclud- 
ing dance, some difficulty is experienced in regard to the 
Gunga-, girls are provided on these occasions with a more sub- 
stantial apron of leaves, so that the feelings of the most prudish 
аге not violated. 

7. The origin of the term yamul-lee is obscure, and inquiries 
have failed to elicit any satisfactory explanation regarding it ; 
the literal translation is “rainy monsoon devour-does,” and 
though the ydur-gamul- is always celebrated at that season of 
the year, the term is also applied to the honey feast, which can 
only take place during the dry months. The same equivalents 
are found in the other tribal dialects, so that the peculiarity is 
not confined to the Jjij-ngrji-. The only reasonable explana- 
tion offered is that the expression is in allusion to the sweaty 
(gümar-), or rain-like (yim-), appearance of tne novice when. 
the melted fat or honey has been poured and. smeared over his 

















Petson. 

8. Lengthened intercourse with the alien population iu their 
midst has naturally led to their occasionally betraymg some 
indifference in regard to customs, such as that above described ; 
especially is this the case with those who have been brought up 
in the orphanage at Ross Island. A few years ago one of these 
youngsters, who had been named Martin, refused to ace de to 
the wishes of his friends in the jungle home to which he had 
returned, and persisted in partaking of the articles of fod pro- 
scribed to all of bis age; as he happened shertly afte to fall 
sick and die, they were fully persuaded that he had incurred 
lis fate by ‘failing to comply with the ancient rites and 
ceremonies as handed down by their fathers. 

9. On the conclusion of the yd-di-yi-mul-, the youth is said to 
be an d'kà- gücmul-, and, as before stated, is addressed as gama ; 
but this is not the case with the girl, possibly because she, at 
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this period of her life, receives a “flower” name," and does 
not, therefore, require any additional designation to denote that 
she has attained maturity. If more than one become gama on 
the same day they call each other gama l'àrjopinga-* After 
the yd'dī-yū'mul- turtles’ eggs and the kidney-fat of the ray-fish 
and turtle may, at the bidding of the chief, be again eaten by 
the novice, and in the first ensuing dry season edible roots, and. 
the heart of the Caryofa sobolifera, may be added to the bill 
of fare without further ceremony than the observance of strict 
silence on the first occasion of partaking of them. 

10. Between the yídi-günul- and the dja-yirmul- no fruit. 
may be eaten by the novices, who have, moreover, to abstain till 
after the rey-jtri-givmul- from pig's flesh of any kind. 

11. When the honey fast isto be broken a quantity of honey- 
combs, according to the number assembled, are on the appointed 
day procured: the did-ydd- being placed in the midst of the 
group, the chief or other elder goes to him with a. large honey- 
tomb wrapped in leaves; after helping the novice toa large 
mouthful, which he does by means of a bamboo or iron knife, 
he presents the remainder to him, and then leaves him to 
devour it in silence: this he does, not, however, by the ordinary 
method, for it is an essential part of the ceremony that he 
should ‘not use his fingers to break off pieces, but eat it bear- 
fashion, by holding the comb up to his mouth and attack- 
ing it with his teeth and lips? After satisfying his present 
requirements, he wraps what is left of the comb in leaves for 
ater consumption. 

12. The chief then takes another comb and anoints the youth 
by squeezing it over his head, rubbing the honey well into his 
body as it trickles down. The proceedings at this stage are 
interrupted by a bath, in order to remove all traces of the honey, 
which would otherwise be a source of considerable incor 
venience by attracting ants, Beyond the observance of silence, 
and continued abstention from rzj-jrri- the youth is under no 
special restrictions, being able to eat, drink, and sleep as much 
as he pleases. 

13. Early the following morning the lad decorates himself 
with leaves of a species of Alpinia, called jr ni- and then, in the 
presence of his friends, goes into the sea (or, if he be an &ven- 
téga-, into a creck) up to his waist, where, locking his thumbs 


























5 Vide ante “ Proper Names,” paragraph 9. 
$ arji'pike, to share, or to bo n partaet with another. 
‘This mode of eating is termed pare (fo use the lipa), from pai, the Kip. 


- This plant is selected because it i amociated with honey gathering ite 
imp, being extol Smorions to beon i enian oin Жыга 
when taking a comb, and enables them to escape scot ле wit thelr priis (eile 
post" Food?" paragraph 38). 
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together, with open hands he splashes as much water as possible 
over himself and the bystanders, occasionally ducking his head 
under the surface аз well. ‘This is considered a safeguard or 
‘makes, and the on-lookers cry “ &to-ped'ike, kënig 
sud ra-jo'bo (tke (Go and splash yourself, or РИ ғой will got 
inside you), for they imagine that unless they go through thi 
splashing performance, this snake will by some means enter their 
stomachs and so cause death. 

"H4. The only difference between the sexes with respect to the 
dija-yümnul- is that with females it cannot take place until after 
the birth of the first child; they are also required to abstain 
fromm honey during eneh oubaoquent pregnanoy i in their case, 
too, a chief or elder (preferably a relative) officiates, and nota 
woman, 

15, A year is generally allowed to elapse between the yd'di- 
gm. and the тенби. When this final step is 

lotermined on, the friends and relatives of the dkd-yd'b- start 














оп a pig hunt, and, if unsuccessful, the givvul- has to be post 
Tor, in the case of a young man, it is necessary that the 
ceremony be performed with a boar, while for females a sow 


must be procured. 
16. When all is ready, and the party assembled, the chiof 
the carcass of the boar heavily on the shoulders, back, 
ud limbs of the young man as he sits on the ground silent 
and motionless, this is in token of his hereafter becoming, or 
proving himself to he, courageous and strong. The animal is 
then cut up, and when the fat has been melted, as in the 
previous cases, it i over the novice, and rubbed into his 
person; he is then fed with rey-jrri-, and if he makes signs for 
alert is giro hin, ol uni tho following day, hhe may not 
‘utter a word, rise, or even sleep. ‘Two or three friends generally 
Tumain wita him to attend to his reqnirementa, whioh fe makes 
known to them by gestures. 

17. In the morning fresh leaves of a tree called reg á'kà chàl- 
—the fruit of which is much eaten by the Sue And—are brought, 
and a quantity of them are placed in the hands of the youth, 
and some more in his waistbelt; he then rises and, as at the 
tule feast, dances until fanly exhausted. During. tho month 
following tbe ru jrrigia, tie young pensons are called 


i. 
. 18 It should be added that, whatever may have been the 
intention and practice in former years, it is not necessary at the 
present day for a youth to undergo these several ordeals before 
$ This in believed to be the Ophiophagus claps. 
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ће is permitted to 2 although many remain until 
they lave undergone these varios rts it s considered. almost 
as binding on those who marry, before doing so, to comply with 
these time-honoured usages at some early opportunity. 

emer... i has boon assorted that, the,“ communal 
marriage," system prevails among them, and that “ marriage 
nothing more than taking a female slave," but so far from the 
contract being regarded as a merely temporary arrangement, to 
be set aside at the will of either party, no incompatibility of 
temper or other cause is allowed to dissolve tho union, and, 
while bigamy, polygamy, polyandry, and divorce are unknown, 
conjugal fidelity till death is not the exception, but the rule, and 
matrimonial differences, which, however, occur but rarely, are 
easily settled with or without the intervention of friends. 

2. It is undoubtedly true that breaches of morality have 
occasionally taken place among a few of the married persons 
who have resided for any length of time at Port Blair, but this 
is only what might be expected from constant association with 
the Indian convict attendants at the various homes; justice, 
however, demands that in judging of their moral characteristics 
we should consider those only who have been uninfluenced by 
the vices or virtues of alien races, 

3. As in various other savage tribes, unchastity* is apparently 
universal among the unmarried of both sexes, and is indeed во 
entirely disregarded that no reproof is administered, even by the 
nearest relatives, to those who offend in this manner; notwith- 
standing this laxity, the girls are strikingly modest and child- 
like in their demeanour, and when married are good wives and 
models of constancy, while their husbands do not fall far short 
of them in this respect. It should, however, be mentioned 
that the freedom which exists between the sexes prior to 
wedlock, is confined to those who are not within the prescribed 
limits of affinity, as their customs do not permit of the union of 
any who are known to be even distantly related ; the fact of our 
allowing first cousins to marry seems to them highly objection- 
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able and immoral, which is turning the tables on us with a 
‘vengeance.’ 

4. In consequence of the lax code of morality prevailing 
among the unmarried, it not unfrequently happens that a 
marriage is brought about by the circumstance of the young 
"woman being found enceinte. When this is the case, the guard- 
inns ascertain from her companions or herself who is the cause of 
her being in such a condition, and, whether it is an easy matter 
‘or not to decide this question with certainty, there never appears 
tobe any difficulty in persuading the youth whom she names as 
her lover to become her husband. It thus happens that 
children are very rarely born out of wedlock, 

5, Parents and foster-parents have the power of betrothing 
their children in infancy, and though subsequently, durin; 
childhood, they may be parted, the contract must be fulfill 
soon after they attain a marriageable age; it is even alleged 
that, like the Yorubas? the Andamanese look upon à girl 
betrothed by her parenta as so far a wife that with her pre- 
matrimonial unfaithfulness is accounted a crime, 

6, As soon as the betrothal has been agreed upon, the girl is 
taken to the hut of her future father-in-law, or foster father-in- 
Jaw, and the children remain together for several months, in 
order that the fact of their engagement may become generally 
known; after this the girl returns to her old home, or is 
adopted by one of her father’s friends, Should either of tho 
betrothed pair die young, the survivor is not called upon to take 
any part at the obsequies, and is at liberty to form another 
alliance, 

7. Until a man attains middle age he evinces great shyness 
in the presence of the wife of a younger brother or cousin, 
and the feeling is invariably reciprocated; it is, however, other- 
's) wife, who, 
moreover, should she be many years his senior, receives 
from him much of the respect accorded to a mother. In the 
first of the above cases all communications are made through a. 
third person, though under no circumstances would ша: 
be permissible between them; while in the latter it is 
almost obligatory, unless the disparity between the ages be 


very great 

8. It is not customary for lovers to intimate their desire of 
being married, but it is the duty of the guardian, or, in the case 
of widows and widowers, of the chief of the community, to 
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‘matters for those between whom he observes there is 
Something more than a passing attachment, 

9. Although nearly all marriages are brought, about by one or 
other of the above-mentioned modes, it remains to be added 
that an individual is now and then met with who is regarded аз 
married though he (or she) has not conformed with the 
prescribed ceremony ; this occurs when a bachelor or widower 
is found asleep in one of the huts occupied by unmarried 
females; he and the woman beside whom he was seen are then 
said to be tigednga-, which means that. their union has been 
contracted irregularly. In such eases no ceremony or entertain- 
ment takes place, for a certain amount of discredit attaches to a 
couple thus united; but if their after conduct towards each 
other be considered satisfactory no unpleasant allusions are 
made to the past. 

10. As they have no idea of invoking the aid or blessing of a. 
Supreme Being, nothing of a religious character attaches itself 
to the marriage ceremony, which may be briefly described аз. 
follows i—On the evening of the eventful day! the bridal party 
assemble at the chiefs hut or in one of those occupied by 
unmarried women, The bride (whether spinster or widow) sits 
apart, attended by one or two matrons, and the bridegroom 
takes his place among the bachelors until the chief or elder 
approaches him, whereupon he at once assumes a modest 
demeanour and simulates reluctance to move; however, after a 
fow encouraging and re-assuring remarks he allows himself to 
be led slowly, sometimes almost dragged, towards his fiancée, 
who, if she bo young, Пу indulges in a great display of 
modesty, weeping an ng her face, while her female 
Attendants prepare her by straightening her legs; the bridegroom 
js then made to sit on her thighs, and torches are lighted and 
brought close to the pair that all present may bear witness to the 
ceremony having been carried out in the orthodox manner, after 
which the chief pronounces them duly married, and they are 
then at liberty to retire to the hut which has been previously. 

for their occupation, 

1L. Unless they have made arrangements to settle! elsewhere, 


3 E cnn find nothing to scoount for the statement, which appeared in Dr. 
Day's pape to the eet st they ^pa their marriage day saring М ө 
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the newly married couple do not leave the encampment in order 
to got food, or anything else that they may require, as the 
fiends consider it a duty or privilege to supply all thelr neede 
until the shyness, consequent on the marriage, has worn off. 

12. Wedding presents being as much de rigueur among these 
savages as in Mayfair, the happy pair invariably find themselves 

iched by their relatives and acquaintances with the various 
articles of ordinary use, such as neta, buckets, bows, arrows, &e., 
in honour of the event, 

8. On the morning following the marriage the bridegroom's 
mother, or other near female relative, decorates his person by 
painting him with ¢d:a-dy., while the bride is similarly orna- 
mented by her friends, It often happens that a young couple 
will pass several days after their nuptials without exchanging a 
single word, and to such an extent do they carry their bashfulness. 
that they even avoid looking at each other: in fact their conduet. 
would lead a stranger to suppose that some serious quarrel had 
caused an estrangement, 

14. When a few days have elapsed, and they are in some 
measure accustomed to the novelty of their position, they enter 
upon the duties of life, and conduct themselves like their 
neighbours: the marriage is then celebrated by a dance, in 
Which all, save the bride and bridegroom, take part. 

15, А certain amount of jealousy usually exists between 
young people during the first year of dheir married lifo! ; indeed, 
Complete confidence and genuine affection are never entirel 
established until they become parents or, at least, till the wife is 
found to be enceinte, and oven their relationship to each other is 
not regarded as being so close prior to the birth of a child as it is. 

le that event. Confirmatory evidence on this point will be 

Nen when deseribing the funeral rites? where it will be 
noticed that the survivor of a childless couple is not looked 
"upon as chief mourner, 

16. There is no prohibition against second marriages, but 
greater respect is entertained for those who show their love and 
esteem for the deceased by remaining single and leading chaste 
lives (öyün-fëmar-barminga-). It is by no means unusual for a 
man, even though he be young at the time of his wife's death, to 
remain a widower for her sake for many years, or even till death ; 
artem pp ht man il ot te sow i wile to еме their hut 
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but widows generally marry again when the prescribed term has 
sso: this ia mot altogether due to constancy on the part of 

ıe fir (I) sex, but to the custom, to which allusion has before 
been made, which all but compels a bachelor or widower to 
propose to the childless widow of his elder brother or cousin (if. 
she be not past her prime), while she has no choice beyond 
remaining single or accepting him ; should she have no younger 
brother-in-law (or cousin by marriage), however, she is free 
to wed whom she will? 

17. A young widow who is childless usually returns to the 
home of her girlhood, but, it elderly, she lives in one of the huts 
fet apart for spinsters, and those who, situated like herself, ara 
eligible for matrimony ; during the period of her widowhood it 
devolves on one of her senior male relatives to uct as her 
guardian; it is not considered decorous that any fresh alliance 
should be contracted until about a year has elapsed from the 
dato of bereavement. 

18. In the case of a widow who has children, it is customary 
for her to remain in the same community and keep house forher 
family ; during widowhood—if her husband had been а chief or 
eldor—she continues to enjoy the privileges accorded ber in hia 
Lifetime Should sho ro-marry and her husband happen to be a 
bachelor, or widower “ without encumbrances,” it is usual for 
him to join her community, and live in ber hut, but if they both 
have families it becomes a matter of arrangement between them 
which establishment shall be given up. 

19. Some idea of the erroneous views formerly held res 
their marital relations will be gathered from the following 
extracts :—(a) "There is promiscuous intercourse save with th 
parent which only ceases in regard to the woman when she is 
allotted as wifo, to a man, but is retained as the prerogative of 
the male sex.”* (8) “ Marriage, as we understand the word, is 
unknown to them, and there seem to be few restrictions’ of 
consanguinity, a mother and her daughter being sometimes the 
Wives of the same husband."* A similar statement appears in 
Dr. Brown’s work, and the source of both is probably to be 
found in the following passage in Dr. Mouat's book, in which he 
publishes several extraordinary stories told by an escaped 
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convict Бероу, named Dudindth,? who had apparently. spent 
about thirteen months with the aborigines, during. the first’ two 
years of our settlement at Port Blair (1858- ^ À man 
iuamed Pooteeah, who doubtless considered him (Dudhndth) a 
desirable match, offered to bestow upon him, in what they called. 
wedlock, his daughter Jessa, a young woman of twenty years of 
aye, whose attractions were doubtless regarded as considerable. 
among her native tribe, and a mere girl named Zigal, a daughter 
of Hessa, who, in that eastern part of the world, was considered. 
quite old enough? for the state of marriage, Аз they were by 
no means troubled with an uneasy amount of virtue they made 
no objection to being assigned to the Brahmin soldier in the 
most unceremonious manner, The two, mother and daughter, 
‘at once recognised him as their husband”... 

20, "The main feature of interest in this story is, however, 
somewhat marred when it is discovered that the woman (li:pa"), 
"who was well known to us for many years subsequent to the 
establishment of the homes, was a girl of not more than 
seventeen at the time of Dudhndth’s escape, and that she had 
never been a mother prior to her mariage with him! ‘The 
child (yea, not Zigah) was merely living under Lipa’s protection, 
and was employed, like all children, in helping to supply the 
wants of her guardians. The fact of child marriages—not to 
mention bigamy an concubinage-being quite unknown among 
them, affords additional support to this statement, which is the 
result of careful inquiry. 

21. Dudhwith being of course aware of the ignorance which 
prevailed at the time regarding the habits and customs of the 
Andumanese, appears to haye availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded him of drawing largely on his imagination, 
probably with the object of exciting as much interest as 
Possible in his adventures, and perhaps also of amusing himself 
With the wonder created by his narrative. Some of his 
unrecorded” stories seem, however, to have been still more 
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highly coloured, and failed, therefore, in imposing on the almost 
excusable credulity which existed at a time when next to 
nothing of a trustworthy nature was known concerning these 


sm 

25 With regard to a deceased husband's property, the widow 
disposes of everything, which she does not require for her 

mal use, among his male relatives, 

23, It seems superfluous to add that no such custom as 
uites prevails or has ever been known to exist among them. 

‘Death and Buriat. —1. Amongst other erroneous opinions held 

ing these tribes is that which declares that. " no lamenta- 
tion is publicly made at death,” whereas, in point of fact, the 
demonstrations of grief on such occasions are generally excessive, 
and are shared, in a greater or less degree, by every. member of 
the community in which the melancholy event occurs, 

2. In the case of an infant, the parents and relatives remain 
weeping for hours beside the corpse; afterwards they smear 
their persons with a wash composed of dg- (the common olive 
coloured clay) and water, and, after shaving their heads, place 
а lump of the same, called dela-, just above their forcheads 
where ardens and i eft nel othe individual’ discomfort, 
until the expiration of the days of mourning"; should it. 
off in the meantime it is renewed. 

3. The burial usually takes place within 18 hours of the 
decease, which time is spent by the mother in painting the head, 
neck, wrists, and knees of her dead child with Abiob- and tåla- 
{ges she also shaves off the hair, and folds the little limbs so aa 
to occupy the least possible space? the knees being brought up. 
to the chin and the fists close to the shoulders ; the body is then. 
enveloped in large leaves, called Ad:pa-', which are secured 
with cords or strips of cane, The father meantime employs 
himself in digging a grave with an aie (wirlo-^), in the place 
where his hut fire usually burns; when all is prepared the little 
head is uncovered, and the parents gently blow upon the face 

img, whioh, aa they seem to idicate x Monchausen-ie facity of eraggers 
Жа Ды arto Ve decina to mpi" Qna) . 
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they are prohibited 





from the use of hi 
3 18 we knew vo further details as to the opinions of the intellectually gifted 
Hottentot, formerly so greatly underrated i would be enough that, reina to 
burial, they place the body of the deceared in the same position which it once 
рій а ево а е вое тонь? (рена), 
+ Fide Appendix B, item 71. 
ide Appendix B, item 15; 
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two or three times in token of farewell; then, replacing. the 
leaves, they put the corpse into the grave in a sitting posture, 
‘and fill in and level the earth ; next, having procured a quantity 
Gf tie young Toaves of the common jungle cane, they aplie Ehem 
amd mike long fringe-like wreaths, called d'ra-,* which they 
fasten to the trees surrounding the hut, or encircling the entire 
camping ground, the object being to’ apprise any stranger or 
friend who might chance to visit the spot, that a death has 
recently oceurred, and that they would therefore do well to keep 
away. 

4. After suspending the dva- the fire is rekindled and the 
mother places a shell containiug some of ho milk besidi 
the grave, obviously in order that the child's spirit, whi 
believed to haunt its late home for a few days, may not lack 
nourishment, All in the encampment then pack up those things 
which are mostly needed and depart to some other camping 
ground? generally not less than two or three miles distant, 
‘where they at once construct huts, usually of the description 
called chàng-tórnga-;* to serve as shelter during the mourning 
period, which asa rule lasts about three months; and during 
Which the parents and relatives, naturally enough, refrain from 
taking any part in the festivities occurring among their neigh- 
hou. While mourning it is customary for the érem-téga- to 
‘abstain from pork, and for the dryéto- to deny themselves turtle 
as well as other luxuries, in token of the sincerity of their grief, 

^ Dut they never mutilate themselves by cutting off joints of their 
прот, бс, ва do the Hottentots and the Papuans of the Fiji 
Islands, nor have they, as'has been erroneously asserted in 
Dr. Day's paper, daily, during periods of deep sorrow, to throw 
Honey-comb, if obtainable, into the fire* . 

5. At the expiration of the time mutually agreed upon, they 
all return to the deserted encampment and remove and destroy 
the da" The parents then exhume the remains, which are 
taken by the father to the sea-shore, or the nearest creek, there 
to be cleansed* from all putrefying matter: this done, he ‘brings 


porting (port “Meeting and Parting" paragraph 6). 


"lo the Koi-Koin (Ifottentots) * break up their kraaly after every 
Ho avcid the proximity of the grave” у. 
‘dourn. Anthrop. Inst, vol. ai, p. 283, and onde " Habitations/" 


з. 
‘practice here referred to. is evidently that of burning beeswax (not 
comb), the objet of which will shortly. be under "Bu 
MORS toon Ih tnd etek ta leve n i 
This epulsiv duty is alwers performed by one of the near male relatives of 
aged ren. Dr: Dayan Ie o lere at the extraction of he s 
"ors, It i considered, requires great sil nd courage,” but experience and 
Ue sates of all those aborigines who have been questioned on the subj 
Ena tar aa bg ria. даш z ze 
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the skull and bones back to his hut and breaks up the latter 
into small pieces suitable for necklaces? ‘Tho mother, after 
painting the skull with Adiob-, and decorating it with small 
shells attached to pieces of string, hangs it round her neck with 
a netted chain, called ráð- After the first few days her husband 
often relieves her by wearing it himself, Infant skulls, being 
fragile, are generally preserved carefully from risk of injury 
by being entirely covered with string, but (except temporarily 
as when travelling, fishing, &c.) these souvenirs are not carried 
about in a basket. "The next few days are spent by the mother in 
converting the bones into necklaces, called clàwga-td-, and when. 
several have been made, she and her husband pay visits to their 
friends, among whom they distribute these mementoes, together 
with any of the pieces that may remain over, in order that they 
may make additional necklets for themselves. 

6. Before this distribution takes place, it should be mentioned 
that the mourners remove from their heads the lump of clay 
placed there on the day of the child's death; the wife also 
paints her husband's neck, waist, wrists, and. knees with kOi'eb- 
and further adorns him with a stripe of the same compound 
from his throat to his navel, and afterwards decorates herself in 
à similar manner. 

7. All due preparations having thus been made, the friends 
assemble round the hut to pay their final visit of condolence; 
whereupon the bereaved father sings some old song of his, 
which he last sang, perchance, with his litle one alive and well 
in his arms, on which all except himself express their grief and 
sympathy by breaking out into loud lamentations, The chorus 
ofthe song is chanted by the women while the parents perform 
A dance wich goes by the name of #140 latnga (it, the shedding 
of tears); when wearied with their exertions they retire to their 
hut, and cease from any further display of sorrow, whereupon 
their friends generally take up and continue the melancholy 
dance and song for many hours, the women being then joined 
by the men, who, till this stage of the proceedings, have merely 
acted the part of spectators. It should be explained that, the 
character of this dance does not differ from that which is 
customary at a wedding or other occasion of rejoicing, except in 
the doleful appearance of the performers. s 

8. On the death of an adult and others, the relatives 
(asin the case of an infant) smear themselves with, dy and 

lace а ащ ‘on their heads, where it must, remain 
Tul the ed tng Y necklnces, waistbelts, &c., which the 
deceased was wearing are removed; women then paint the 

‚ тед Б, йет 44. 
3 Fide Aponte em 33. 
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corpse, whose limbs are folded and enwrapped in the manner 
above described. 

3. What the true significance of this practice may be is not 
quite clear, as such of the aborigines as have been questioned 
assert that it is merely for convenience in removal; but since 
the custom is also observed in infant burials which, ns I have 
mentioned, take place in the very hut wherein the death 
‘occurred, it seems probable that a deeper meaning underlies the 
‘aot; and the real reason may be that which Peschel supplies 
in his reference to the Hottentots who observe the same custom, 
‘ie, that the dead will mature in the darkness of tho earth in 
preparation for a new birtlr"t 

10. As it is not customary for females to attend the funeral, 
when (heir. part is done, they gently blow upon the face, and 
take their last farewell look. 

11. None save infants are buried within the encampment, all 
others being carried to some distant and secluded spot in tho 
jungle, and there interred or placed upon a “ machin,” or plat- 
Torm; it is generally arranged. beforehand whether of ‘these two 
methods shall be employed, but the latter is considered tho 
more complimentary, apparently because it involves a little 
more labour? 

12, Arrived at their destination, the corpse, which has been 
carried by one of the men on his buck, is put down, while the 
final tions are being made. A spot is selected where 
there is a boulder or large tree to mark it, and there, if a grave 
has been decided on, they dig n hole about 4 or 5 fect deep, 
"with an adze (1610-), into which the body is lowered in a sitting 

re, facing the east; all present then raise the leaf covering 
the head, and take leave of their friend by blowing upon his 
face, Before the grave is filed in the cords or canés are cut, 
the object being to haston tho process of, decomposition by 
Toosening the leaves ; a fire is lighted over the spot and a gobe\ 
Co nautilus shell, filled with water, as well as some article which 
belonged to the deceased, is placed beside it : then the surrounding 
Drushwood for some little distance is cleared away, and d'ru- 
are ded between the trees in the manner and for the 

fore stated. 

13. Should it, however, have been determined to dispose of the 

corpse by the alternative method, a small stage is constructed 











1 This singular practice also prevailed the ancient Peruvians (vide 
% Anthropology of Prehistoric Peru,” by T. J. Hutehinson, "Journ. Anthrop. 
iv) ps 447, 1878). 
‘Old persons are generali buried. 








‘They never witogly uae the mre tre or spt a second tie, and are care 
d eire mai S a ETN 
Тш Аура В, иш SS and "Jour. Anthrop. Trot," vol. xi, p 200. 
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of sticks and boughs, about 8 to 12 feet above the ground, 
generally between the forked branches of some large tree) and. 
to it the body is lashed. The head is raised slightly, lookin 
eastward, and, though the position of the arms is not alter 
‘the cords are loosened to allow of the legs being straightened, 
after which the leaves are re-udjusted, во us to cover the entire 
form, in order to protect it from the attacks of hawks, crows, 
and vermin. 

14. Two reasons are given for the practice of placing the cor 
with the face towards the rising sun: one being that dissolution 
may thereby be hastened, the other that gereg- or Hades, 
Whither the souls of the departed flee, is situated in tho 
east, 

15. The mourners taken last farewell in the manner before do- 
seribed, and fulfil the remaining duties, as related in the former 
case, "The spirit of the deceased being supposed to haunt not 
only the spot where he has been buried, but also the encamp- 
mont where the death occurred, the community migrate tem- 
рогийу to another camping ground immediately after the 
Teturn of the funeral party, leaving the d'ra- to witness to casual 
visitors of the cause of their absence. 

16. When the period of mourning has expired the men who 
assisted in the funeral rites return to the place of burial, 
destroy the dera-, und remove the remains of the deceased to the. 
sea-shore, or to a creek, where the bones are cleaned and after- 

ids conveyed to the old encampment, whither they all return 
and restore their camp to its normal condition, 

17. As all that has been related regarding the distribution of 
the bones of a child and the subsequent dance applies equally 
toall cases, further account of these ceremonies here is unneces- 
sary; for fuller information anent the manufacture of the 
necklaces, &e, I would refer you to the interesting paper by 
Dr. Allen Thomson, F.R.S, read before this Institute by the 
author in May last 

18. Although in the majority of cases the display of grief is 
thoroughly sincere, there is no doubt that they hope, by testi- 
fying to their sorrow in the various ways mentioned, to con- 
ciliate the spirits of the departed, and to be by them preserved 
from many misfortunes which might otherwise befall them. 

19. In the ease of a young married couple who are childless, 
it either die, the survivor is not the chief mourner, and does 
mot even assist at the obsequies, which are performed solely by 














1 They are careful not to select n fruit-treo, or one used for the manufacture 
‘of their canoes, bows, and other implementa, 

? Tide vol. xi p. 296. 

3 Fide post "Heligious Beliefs," &e, paragraph 24. 
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the relatives of the deceased, one of whom subsequently takes 
possession of the skull, and wears it until he (or she) chooses 
to part with it, or is asked to do so by another member of the 
family. It should here be stated that it is by no means obliga- 
tory upon the survivor of an elderly couple, or any relative, 
to carry the bones or skull of the deceased for a lengthened 
period exoept in the event of marrying a brother, sister, or 
cousin of the deceased, these relics can be given at any time to a 
friend who may ask for them ; thus it not unfrequently happens 
that the remains of one who was a chief or a favourite in his 
day, are scattered far and wide among his admirers, but when 
in courseof time they get mislaid or broken, the owner is often 
easily reconciled to his loss, or makes it good by procuring 
Se mementoes of another and more recently departed 
fri 





20, It may be said. that as a rule no adult is without at least. 
one cidwga-id- (z..a human bone necklace), and the skulls, which 
are generally to be found in every encampment, are worn by 
each in turn, if only for a few hours. 

21, The only difference made on the occasion of the death of 
a chief, his wife, or one of his near relatives, is that al the men 
and lads of the encampment smear themselves with dy-, and 
attend the funeral; the relations alone, however, аге the 
mourners during the succeeding weeks or months which intervene 
before the ¢r2d/atnga-, though, as a token of respect for the 
deceased, and of sympathy with the mourners, other members 
of the tribe often abstain from some favourite article of food, 
and take no part in festivities during the same period. 

22. If a member of another tribe happen to die while on a 
visit, the body would be disposed of in one of the modes I have 
endeavoured to describe, after which intimation would be sent 
to the friends of the deceased, so that they might know where 
to seek for the skeleton when the time for disinterment should 
arrive, 

23. The body of an enemy, stranger, or eaptive child would be 
thrown into the sea, or buried sans cérémonie, as the bones would 
never be in request. 

J 24. A sudden death is at once attributed to thè malign in- 
fluence of Zrem-chàn gala, if the deceased had been recently in 
the jungles, or to jüru-irin-,if he had been on the sea; in either 
‘case one of the male relatives of the victim, representing the 
feelings of the community, approaches the spot where the body 


er ea a eee 
rilen, that “a widow wears hor busbeod's sll suspended ound ber 
Tor the тен af he ite has been repeated in more recent accounts, and Mero 
тш» шроты. 














25, When a death which is attributed to Zrem-chdwgala's 
malignity occurs s0 late in the; day that the burial has to be 
deferred till the following morning, those who are not mourners 
ng in turns throughout the night, in the belief that this demon. 
‘will thus be deterred from doing any further harm in the en 
‘campment. 

26, At death they say that Zrem-chdwyala and his sons feast 
upon the blood and soft tissues of all who die on land, and that 
their leavings, excepting of course the bones, are disposed of 
by worms, wen-, but jürw-in-is supposed to consume every 
portion of those who fall into his clutches. 

Meeting and Parting.—I. Contrary tothe customs of most races, 
no salutations" pass between friends, even after a more or less 
lengthened separation, such as rubbing noses, kissing shaking 
hands, &c.; but on meeting they remain silently gazing at each 
other for, in our eyes, an absurdly long time—anless of course 
one or both be hurried; the younger then makes some common- 
place remark which apparently has the effect of loosening their 
tongues, for they at once commence hearing and telling the 
news? 


2. Relatives, after an absence of a few weeks or months, 
testify their joy at meeting by sitting with their arms 
round each other's necks and weeping and howling’ in a 
manner which would lead a stranger to suppose that some great 
sorrow had befallen them; and, in point of fact, there is 
no difference observable between their demonstrations of joy оп 
these occasions and those of grief at the death of one of their 











2 Vide Appendix B, item 9. 
2 File Appendix B, item 10. 
? Tide aod Anderson. = 
4 Kines are considered indicative of affection, ‘but are only bestowed on 
infants, 

‘One might imagine thatthe writer of the article entitled “ Chippers of Flint," 
which. appeared in " Cors ill" (vol. xi, p. 200), ad heard of or witnesed a 
Rente f tis description, but bad mot watebed ia progres, or be would not. 
Haye spoken of this Tare sa “Il ak quin 

T Pate Plate IX, e. 
4 his craton resembles that which existe among New Zealanders under the 
name of the Tani. 
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number, The crying chorus is started by women, but the men 
speedily chime in, and groups of three or four may thus be seen 
‘weeping in concert until, from sheer exhaustion, they are com- 
pelled to desist; then, if neither of the parties are in mourning, 
‘a dance is got up, in which the females not unfrequently take 
pert, but the style of their performance differs from that of the 
males. 





3. A husband who is childless, and has been absent from his 
зош for some time, on his return to the encampment visits first 
a blood relation (if any), and when they have wept together he 

to his own hut, not in order to shed more tears, but to seê 
find talk to his spouse. The same remark applies to a wife 
Similarly circumstanced. But in the case of married couples 
who are parents, the meeting takes place first between them ; 
the wife hangs round her husband's neck sobbing as if her heart 
‘would break with joy at their re-union ; when she is exhausted 
with weeping, he leaves her, and, going to one of his relations, 
gives vent to his pent-up feelings of happiness by bursting into 
‘tears. 

4. It is usual for friends at meeting to give each other some- 
thing which may happen to be in their hands at the time, and 
these gifts are regarded as tokens of affection. 

5, Strangers introduced by mutual friends are always warmly 
welcomed by the whole community : they, in common with all 
guests are the first attended on, the best food in tho encamp- 
ment is set before them, and in every way they are well treated; 
presents also are often given them, especially when about to take 
their leave, 

û. “Speed the is an axiom upon which these 
people vail tet: the departing vstan is accompanied by 

is host to the landing-place, or, at all events, some distance on 
lis way; when bidding each other farewell the guest takes the 
hand of his host and blows upon it; when the compliment has 
been returned, the following dialogue’ ensues -— 
Шані уні am wai dL T mma of (i, Herein 
led T. 
Host: ô, ürchik wai ӧл ; tain tdlik kach Jn ydte t Very well, 
go; when will you come again 
Departing visitor; igdtek da ngat mim VH, will bring 
away something for you one of these days, 
Hon: jt ening eh May wo sat ite yu 
paring visitor: wai dô ër-gëlepte. I will take good 
of at (i, I will bo watelful) т 
Afterwards they again blow upon each other's hands, and part, 




















?. Fide post " Games and Amusemente," paragrepha 27 and 30. 
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shouting invitations and promises for a future date until beyond 
earshot. 

7. When nearing home, after an unusually successful hunting 
or fishing expedition, the men raise a shout! of triumph in order 
to apprise their friends of their good fortune, and the women 
take up the cry and express their delight by yelling’ and slap- 
ping their thighs; but when the encampment is entered, these 
‘sounds of rejoicing almost invariably cease for a while, and, after 
depositing their spoils, the hunters remain speechless for some 
time ere recounting their Ee and exploits: for this 
strange tice they a] unable to account. 

8, аа о ‘pass between friends or between 
husband and wife, and inquiries relating to health are unusual 
unless addressed to an invalid. 

9. When a man is thirsty and wishes also to wash his hands, 
he first, if alone, stoops down and drinks from the stream, or 
raises the water to his lips in a leaf or vessel; then, filling his 
mouth with water, he squirts it over his hands, using his un- 
kempt locks as a towel. Should any one else be present, he 
would pour the water over his friend’s hands as well, not from 
his mouth, but from a leaf. 

10. They do not bathe daily, but at irregular intervals, when. 
oppressed with the heat, or when, from some cause, as, for i 
stance, in gathering honey,’ their persons become sticky and un- 

it, and ablutions, consistently with comfort at least, can- 
not be dispensed with. It will be understood that these remarks. 
apply to the éremtd'ga-, rather than the dryéto-, who, from the 
mature of their pursuits, are on the whole fairly clean.“ 

11. During the hot weather they smear their bodies with 
‘common white clay, called dy-;* dissolved in water, and avoid, as. 
far as they are able, any lengthened exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun. If compelled to leave the shelter of the jungle, they 
аге іп the habit of holding a large leaf screen, paj tya; 
over their heads as a protection (this is also done during a 
shower); should they be travelling by boat they lessen the 
discomfort caused by excessive heat by pouring water over 
themselves, or by plunging overboard and swimming alongside 
the canoe for some part of the way. 

лын > pale lem for thie dancin of stings vi 
штык нышы ne TP 

З PIAL Appendix TE Qade chu, it, бнуу) 

«The neta ern to tel on the erento fc rch 
Se prem at rii ein i ho wa wi ling tud 


ing. 5 
Tile Appendix B, item 50. 

* Vide Appendix B, item 74. 
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Fire.—]. It would seem that the Andamanese, like the quon- 
dam aborigines of Tasmania, have always been ignorant of the 
art of producing fire. 

2, ‘The assertion! that these tribes when first discovered, 
assuming that this refers to either the second or ninth century? 
‘were ignorant of the use of fire may or may not be correct; Hut 
if any faith can be placed in the traditions held by them on the 
subject, their acquaintance with it dates from no later period 
than the Creation ! 

3, The most satisfactory conjecture as to the source whence 
they first obtained fire appears to me to be based on the fact of 
there being two islands attached to the group, one of which 
(dua lard) containa an active volcano, end tha obe (Nar- 
condam Island’) a now extinct one. 

4. Being strangers to any method of producing a flame, they 
naturally display much care and skill in the measures they 
adopt for avoiding such inconvenience as might be caused by 
the extinction of their fires. 

5. Both when encamped and while journeying, the means em- 
ployed are at once simple and effective. When they all leave 
An encampment with the intention of returning in a few days, 
Haile taking with them oue or moro amoulderiig loga, Wrap] 
in leaves if the weather be wet, they place a large burning log 
or faggot in some sheltered spot, where, owing to the character 
and condition of the wood invariably selected on these occasions, 
it smoulders for several days, and can be easily rekindled when 
required. Decayed pieces of the Croton argyratus, and two 
species of Diospyros,* and a fourth, called by them chér-, but not 

jet identified, are chiefly used as fuel. As may be inferred, all 
Ňou of splitting and chopping is saved, as 139 only necessary 








2 Feds Brown. 
ЕИ 

Dre rerum id 

] lan wR O meme shows aa Karkandar, Colonel 





Yee Кы "Мако Ро” eris as allover 

Abraam Roger tele us that the Coromandel Brahmins used to say that tho 
Rakshavar, or Demons had their abode "on the Island of Andaman, lying on the 
Toute from Puliet to Pegu; aod also that they were man-eaters. "This would 
e very curious if it were a gensine old Drahmiical Saga; but I fear ib máy 
have Been gathered from the Arab seamen. Still it is remarkable that a strange 
‘Weird looking island, which rises, covered with forest, steep and regular volcano 
one, straight out of the deep seu tothe eastward of the Andaman group, bears the 


mame of Narkssdan in which one cannot but recognise ÇA, (Narak), “Hell” 
(Cun it be that in old timos, but still contemporary with Hindu navigation, this 
Yoko war tive an that we Dahm Se non mognad ta и 
Auth of Hl cgi othe Hakan of cht act roa? 

Colonel {ST cannot trace any probable menting uf Andam, yet iı 
looks et Norofvanddm wad dnd were akin” Aptian Jet it 
> Bastard ebony or marble wood. 
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to beat a log of this description on a stone or other hard substance 
a few times before it breaks up into as small pieces as are 
needed. 

6. In each hut that is occupied there is invariably a fire, the 
object of which is to keep the owner warm, to drive away in- 
sects, and to cook food, while the smoke is useful in preserving 
the store of provisions, which are placed about two feet above 
it for that purpose." 

7. Council fires, or fires burnt on special occasions, are not 
among their institutions; even the household fire is not held 
sacred, or regarded as symbolical of family ties, and no rites are 
connected with it; there are no superstitious beliefs in reference 
to its extinction or pollution, and it is never employed literally 
or figuratively as a means of purification from uncleanness, 
blood, death, or moral guilt, 

8, Fires are generally kindled by fanning the embers with a 
frond of the Asplenium nidus (påtla-), and they are extinguished 
by pressing the burning logs against some such object ns a tree, 
canoe, or stone. 

9. Reference must here be made to the mis-statement which 
has found its way into several papers concerning the existence of 
so-called “oven-trees” among the Andamanese, The belief appears 
to have originated in tho practice which prevails among them of 
taking advantage, during brief halts, of he natural shelter afforded 
by the peculiar formation of the roots of the Pterocarpus dal- 
bergioides, und trees of the Ficus genus, so common in these 
islands, and which, extending like buttresses on all sides of the 
trunk, are, especially when roofed over with a light thatch such 
a these people are accustomed to, make in a few minutes, 
capable of accommodating small parties suddenly overtaken by a 
storm, or needing a temporary resting-place: te traces of tires 
lighted by successive parties against these trees, and the hollows 
thus caused, having been noticed, the opinion was formed, and, 
without sufficient corroborative evidence, promulgated, that they 
were " purposely charred,” and that “ great pains is taken in their 
preservation." ^ Asa matter of fact, the Andamanese no more 
employ oven-trees than do the gypsies in Bulgaria, alluded to by- 
General Pitt-Rivers, F.RS,? who, using constantly (he same trees, 
have formed a semi-cylindrical chimney, which might reason- 
ably be regarded, by one unacquainted with their habits, as an 
attempt to form an oven. 

10. While it is the women's business to collect the wood, the 
duty of maintaining the fires, whether at home or while travelling. 


1. Fide ante “ Habitations," paragraph 5. 

2 Vide Moust, pp. 308-0. 

?. Vide " Journ. Anthrop. Inst," vol. xi, pp. 278 and 200 (Appendix I). 
м2 
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by land or sea, is not confined to them, but is undertaken by 
those of either sex who have most leisure or are least burden 

LL. Probably nothing introduced by us so impressed them 
with the extent of our power and resources as snatches ; that we 
should be able to produce fire with such ease and by such means 
was not unnaturally regarded as evidence of our being super- 
humanly gifted. 

superstitions. —I. Fire is supposed to possess the power of 
driving away evil spirits: when, therefore, at night they hear in 
imagination the approach of the dreaded Zvem-chdugala, they 
throw burning logs into the jungle surrounding the encampment, 
Again, should any of the community have occasion to leave their 
huts at night, no matter how short the distance, he (or she) 
invariably takes some fire as n protection against’ any demons 
that may be in the vicinity; a torch is also taken if it be very 
dark at the time. 

2, Of darkness they assert that it was instituted on account 
of the misconduct of two of their ancestors, as will shortly be 
‘mentioned? 

3. From fear of displeasing mata Sgar- (Mr. Moon), during 
the first few evenings of the third quarter, when he rises after 
sundown, they preserve silence, cease from any work on which 
they may be engaged—even halting should they be travelling — 
and almost extinguish any light or fire which they may be 
Durning. This is owing to the belief that he is jealous of atten- 
tion being distracted to other objects than himself at such a time, 
or of any other light being employed than that which he has 
been graciously pleased to afford so abundantly. By the time 
‘the moon has ascended a few degrees, however, they restore their 
fires and resume their former occupations, as they consider they 
have then sufficiently complied with mata .o-gar’s wishes and 
requirements. The glowing aspect of the full moon on its first 
appearance above the horizon is supposed to indicate that maia 
igar- is enraged at finding some persons neglecting to observe 
ihese conciliatory measures; there is alsowan ides that, if ho be 
y amare, he will ‘punish them by withdrawing or 

iinishing the light of his countenance 

ing meteorolites they appear to possess no super- 
stition Shooting stars and meteors they view with apprehension, 
believing them to be lighted faggots hurled into the air by ërem- 
chàwgala in order to ascertain the whereabouts of any unhappy 
‘wight in his vicinity ; if, therefore, they happen to be away from 
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their encampment when the phenomenon ogous they invariably 
secrete themselves, at the bottom of a boat, for example, if 
fishing, and remain silent for a short time before venturing to 
resume their interrupted employment. 

5. Between dawn and sunrise they will do no work, save what. 
is noiseless, lest the sun should be offended, and cause an eclipse, 
storm, or other misfortune to overtake them. If, therefore, they 
have occasion to start on a journey or hunting expedition at so 
early an hour, they proceed as quietly as possible, and refrain 
from the practice, observed at other periods of the day, of testing 
the strength of their bow-strings, as the snapping noise car 
thereby is one of those to which the sun objecta. 

6. They invariably partake of a meal soon after rising, as it is 
believed that no luck can attend any one who starts to his day's 
work on an empty stomach. 

7. They dare not use the wood of the tree called arata- (the 
bark of which supplies the fibre used in making harpoon lines 
and turtle nets) for cooking turtle, for, as will be found else- 
where," this is an act so abhorrent to maia Sgar- that he visits 
the offenders with summary and condign punishment. 

8. In tempestuous weather the leaves of the Minusgps indica 
are constantly thrown on the fires, as the popping sounds thus 
produced are thought to have the effect of assuaging Pitluga-'s 
fary and causing the weather to moderate. 

9. When they see a dark cloud approaching at a time when 
rain would prove very inconvenient, as when hunting, travelling, 
Ка, еу advise Pii-luga- to divert its course by shouting " acd'ra- 
Jöto kö'pke, kpke, köpte” [ Wära-jõbo? will bite, bite, bite (you) 
J£ in spite of this a shower falls they imagine that Pirtupos i 
undeterred by their warning. 

10. This practice of menacing Pūluga- is probably that to 
which Colonel Symes alluded when he wrote that “they confess 
the influence of a malignant Being, and, during the south-west 
monsoon, when tempests prevail with unusual violence, they 
deprecate his wrath by wild choruses," 

11. Storms are regarded as indications of. PiTwa-'s anger; 
winds are his breath, and are caused to be blown by his will; when 
it thunders Paluga- is said to be growling at something which 
has annoyed him ; and lightning, they say, is a burning log flung 
by him at the object of his wrath. 

32. There is an idea current that if during the first half of the 
rainy season they eat the Caryota sobolifera, or pluck and eat 
the seeds of the £ntada pureatla, or gather yams orother edible 


$ Fide post "Mythology," paragraph 2. 
э ты мый, а бен amiata anior" Moiicina;” appara te e tha 
Ophiophagus «iope. 
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roots, another deluge would be the consequence, for. Püzluga- is 
‘supposed to require these for his own consumption at that period 
of the year; the restriction, however, does not extend to the 
Fallen seeds of the Entada pursatha, which may be collected and. 
‘eaten at any time with impunity. 

18, Another of the offences visited by Pa 
the burning of beeswax; the smell ‘of which is said to be 
‘peculiarly obnoxious to him, Owing to this belief itis a common 

tice secretly to burn wax when a person against whom they 

ill-will is engaged in fishing, hunting, or the like, the object 
"being to spoil his sport and cause him as much discomfort as 
possible; hence arises the saying among them, when suddenly 
overtaken by a storm, that some one must be burning wax, 

14, The rainbow is regarded as Zrem-ehdurgala's dancing or 
sounding board, which is only visible at certain times; its 
appearance is said to betoken approaching sickness or death to 
‘one of their number, and is, therefore, inauspicious? 

15, There are no superstitions anent hills, valleys, rocks, &o., 
which, as stated in my last. paper,’ Pivtuga- is believed to have 
formed for some purpose of his own, ‘The formation of creeks 
is attributed to a fortunate accident, the acount of which being 
connected with their traditions inust be reserved for that section. 

16. They imagine earthqunkes to he caused by some mis- 
chievous male spirits of their deceased ancestors, who, in their 
impatience at the delay in the resurrection, combine to shake 
the palm-tree on which they believe the earth to rest, in the 
ope thereby of destroying the cane bridge? which stretches 
between this world and heaven, and alone maintains the former 
in its present position, These selfish spirits are, however, said 
to be careful never to indulge in such practices during the dry 
‘months, as they imagine that, in consequence of the surface of 
Giovearth being then much cracked with heat, there would be 
considerable risk of its tumbling about their ears and crushi 
them instead of toppling over in one solid mass, They are said, 
therefore, never to play at earthquakes except during, or shortly 
after, the rainy season, But for the intervention of female 
spirits, who do their utmost to dissuade or prevent their male 
‘companions from continued enjoyment of this dangerous pastime, 
they aro persuaded that there would be much cause for alarm on 
every occurrence of an earthquake. 

17. They believe that every child which is conceived has had a 
cide ante " Denth and Burial, foot 
Serny nins al i ie др api [ide cese in tbe 
jor gy Manian Pre of Wil) 
lr ante Topography,” paragra 
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prior existence, but only as an infant. If a woman who has lost 
а baby is again about to become a mother, the name borne b 
the deceased is bestowed on the foetus, in the expectation that it 
will prove to be the same child born again, Should it be found 
at birth that the babe is of the same sex as the one who died, 
the identity is considered to be sufficiently established, but if 
‘otherwise the deceased one is said to be under the rdu- (Ficus 
аин) in ohdvitden- (Hades) 

18. They have no peculiar ideas in reference to yawning, 
hicooughing, spitting, or eructating, and hissing* is unknown. 

19. o snooze is auspicious, and therefore regarded with favour. 
‘When any one sneezes the bystanders ask, “ Who is thinking of 

out” to which the person replies by naming some absent 
ond, or, ehould he be alone when ho anosze, he sys, "Hem I 

‘naming the place). 

20, If they have a dream which they regard as bad, as, for 
instance, that a canoe was dashed on a reef, or that. an accident. 
occurred while pig-hunting, or even if, when awake, they hear 
two canoes bumping against each other while at anchor, the 
consider it essential to accept such as «warning, and act 
ingly, vin, by taking steps to incur no risk of a misadventure 
this is generally accomplished by remaining at home for two or. 
three days. 

;21. A small striped, anake called, Herula- ie supposed to 
produce the streams of the red oxide of iron, Abvob-chitaga-, and 
olive-coloured clay, chicInga-, so much employed by them; the 

ind for the belief is the alleged fact that this snake, when. 
isturbed, ejects from its tail a whitish fluid, which is of a deadly 
nature. "They declare that the poison is such that it cannot be 
removed Бу washing or other means, and that it causes intense 
in to the victim, who invariably dies within a few hours. 

22, There is a small bind, not yet identified, called by them 
reri, the meeting with which’ is looked upon as ominous of 
An approaching denh n their midst, Whon a woodpecker ià 
heard tapping on a tree he is said to be giving warning of the 
approach of ü'chu-* so they proceed in fear and trembling until 

danger is supposed to be past. The notes of tbe pai- and 
mütei- (two binds not yet identified) are regarded as a sign that 
there are enemies in the vici 
these are heard, they at once retrace their steps, if they happen. 
to he on the move, or, should they be in an encampment, they. 
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temporarily vacato their huts and remain on the alert with their 
weapons ready for immediate use, The cry of another bird, 
called dizn-, informs them of the approaching visit of a friend. 
Finally, if while travelling they hear the cawing of a crow, they 
say they must be near some occupied, or recently abandoned 
encampment. This belief is doubtless traceable to the fact that 
these birds are among the principal scavengers of their camping 


grounds. 

23. Tt has been noticed that they will never whistle between 
sunset and sunrise, and the reason they give is that this sound, 
‘more than any other, attracts.2rem-chdigala during those hours. 
‘When animals behave in an unaccountable manner, especially 
‘at night, it is said to be because they see this demon. 

Religious Betiets and Demonology —1. I have several times 
mentioned the Supernatural Beings, Pi Tuja- and zven-eldwgala, 
and must now enter more into detail regarding the beliefs held 
by the Andamanese concerning these and other spirits. 

2. "Though no forms of worship or religious rites are to be 
found among them, yet are there certain beliefs regarding 
powers of good and evil, the Creation, and of a world beyond 
the grave, which show that even these savages have traditions 
more or less approximating the truth, but whence derived will 
ever remain a mystery. 

3. It is extremely improbable that their legends were the 
result of the teaching of missionaries or others who might be 
supposed to have landed on their shores in by-gone years; for 
mot only bave they no tradition of any foreigners having settled 
in their midst and intermarried with their ancestors, or even of 
having so far established amicable intercourse as to be able to 

muire a knowledge of any one of their languages, but our own 
records, so for from differing from theirs on those points, tend 
clearly to show that, from the earliest times till so recently as 
1858, these islanders have been more or less universally 
Tegarded аз cannibals, in consequence of which they were much 
dreaded by all navigating the adjacent seas. ‘The persistency 
with which they resisted with showers of arrows all attempts to 
Tand on their shores,’ precludes the belief that any one, prior to our 
settlement would from choice have visited these islanders in 
the vain hope of reclaiming them from their savage state, and in 
onder to teach them the Biblical, Mohammedan, or other versions 
of the Creation, Fall, Deluge, &.; while it may surely be 

i able canse of their hostility will be explained in a later section 
TT LST ne в лына 

VISIO ню отрано та ема at Row Tsland (Port Blais) for 
children of the aborigines, Dut itis very doubtful whether eren tha nien 
fetigeot of the inmates hare obtained, much les rdaioed, more than um 
ieacttary knowledge of the outline of thc truths f Christiani. 
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assumed that if any shipwrecked persons had ever been cast on 
their coast, they would, in the improbable event of their lives. 
being spared, have left some traces of the fact, such as might be 
looked for among the customs, in the culture, or physical 
Characteristics of these savages, but these are vainly to be 
sought in any section of the race. 

4. Moreover, to regard with suspicion, as some have done, the 
genuineness of such legends as those in question argu 
ignorance of the fact that numerous other tribes! in equally 
remote or isolated localities have, when first discovered, been 
found to possess similar traditions on the subjects under 
consideration. 

5. Further, on this subject as well as on all others in which 
there appeared any risk of falling into error, I have taken 
special care not only to obtain my information on each point 
from those who are considered by their fellow-tribesmen as 
authorities, but who, from having had little or no intercourse 
with other races, were in entire ignorance regarding any save 
(nix cern. legendas have beue, m ew esse by DAN 
quent inquiry, endeavoured to test their statements, with the 
trustworthiness of which I am thoroughly satisfied. I may 
also add that they all agree in stating that their accounts of the 
Creation, &., were handed down to them by their first parent 
Témo- (Adam), and his immediate descendants, while they 
trace all ‘their superstitions and practices to the “days before 
the Flood”! 

6, I shall presently speak of the legends current anent the 
Creation, and also the Fall and Deluge: the latter will there be 
seen to have been, selon euz, consequent on the former. 

7. In spite of their knowledge of, or belief in, a Supreme 
Being? whom they call Pirluge-, they live in constant fear of 
certain evil spirits, whom they apprehend to be ever present, 
and on the watch to do them some bodily injury. 

8. Of Pūluga- they say that— 

I. Though His appearance is like fire, yet He is(now- 
2-days) invisible. 

П. He vas never born and is immortal. 

TIL By him the world and all objects, animate and inanimate, 

‘were created, excepting only the powers of evil, 
IV. He is regarded as omniscient while it is day, knowing 
‘oven the thought of thelr hearts, 

V. He is angered by the commission of certain sins? while to 

? A story of the Fall occurs in the myths of the Eskimo, the South Sew 
Islanders, he Хани, the Australians andthe New Zealanders (eide “Biblical 
Traditions and Savage Mytha.” — S£ James Gazette, July Litiy 1881.) 


T Vide Mount, pp. 309-4 
2 Fide ante Cotes,” parngraph 2 
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those in pain or distress he is pitiful, and sometimes 
deigus to afford relief. 

VI He is the Judge from whom each soul receives ite 
sentence after death, and, to some extent, the hope of 
escape from the torments of jereg-ldr-mitne- (regarding 
Which anon) is said to affect their course of action in 
the present life? 

9, Pag is believed to live in a large stone house in the 
sky, with a wife whom he created for himself; she is green in 
‘appearance, and has two names, chán lola (Mother Fresh- 
water Shrimp), and chám'a d lak- (Mother Eel) ; by her he has a 
large family, all, except the eldest, being girls; these last, 
Jupwn as má-o-win- (sky spirits or angels), are said to be black 
in appearance, and, with their mother, amuse themselves from 
time to time by throwing fish and prawns into the streams and 
‘sea for the use of the inhabitants of the world. Paluga-'s son is 
Called. pijchóv-: he is regarded as a sort of archangel, and is 
"one permitted to live with his father, whose onders it is his 
duty to make known to the mévo-trin-. 

T0. Püluga-is said to eat and drink, and, during the dry 
months of the year, to pass much of his time in sleep, as is 

ved by his voice (thunder) being rarely heard at that senson 
fie is the source whence they receive all their supplies of 
animals, birds, and turtles; when they anger him he comes out 
of his house and blows, and growls, and hurls burning f 
M dat ether words, visits their offences with violent 
thunderstorms and heavy squalls; except for this purpose he 
seldom leaves home, unless it be during the rains, when he 
descends to earth to provide himself with certain kinds of food ; 
how often this happens they do not know since, now-a-days, he 
is invisible. ۴ 

11. Palugo- never himself puts any one to death, but he 
objects so strongly tó seeing a pig badly quartered and carved 
that he invariably points out those who offend him in this 

to a class of malevolent spirits called .chdl-, one of whom 
forthwith despatches the unfortunate individual, 

12. Pirluga- hus no authority over the evil spirits, the most 
dreaded of which are Zrem-chdwgala, jü-ru-win-, and ala-; 

‘are self-created, and have existed from time immemorial, 
‘The first of these, the evil spirit of the woods, has a numerous 
Pros by biswit dn bad illo, who remains at home with 
daughters and younger children, while her husband and 
grown-up sons roam about the jungles with a lighted torch 
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attached to their left legs, in order that the former may injure 
any unhappy wights who may meet them unprotected,” and in 
the dark; he generally makes his vietims ill, or kills them by 
wounding them internally with invisible arrows and, if he is 
successful in causing death, it is supposed that they feast upon 
the raw flesh"; Zrem-chducgala, indeed, appears to be to the 
‘Andamanese much what < Ана?" з to the aboriginal Austra- 
Tian : in both cases these evil spirits are represented as afraid. 
of light; -£rem-chàwgala is said to be also afraid of, or to avoid, 
the Ча ntla-. 

13. This spirit, ača- is supposed to live in ant-hills, and to 
have neither wife nor child; he is not regarded ав such a 
malevolent personage as Zrem-chdwyala, and, though he is, 
always armed with a knife, he rarely injures human beings with 
it, or, when he does do so, it is not in order to feed upon their 
bodies, for he is said to eat earth only. 

14. As , the evil spirit of the sea, they say 
that he too is invisible, and lives in the sea with his wife and 
children, who help him to devour the bodies of those who are 
drowned or buried at sea; fish constitute the staple of his food, 
"but he also occasionally, by way of variety, attacks the abori- 
gines he finds fishing on the shores or by the creeks. The 
‘weapon he uses is a spear, and persons who are seized with 
rump or any sudden illness, on returning from, or while on the 
‘water are said to have been “speared” by jū'ru-win-. He has 
various submarine residences, and boats for travelling under the. 
surface of the sea, while he carries with him a net, in which he 
places all the victims, human or piscine, he may succeed in 














Expturing. 

5. Besides these three chief demons, there is a company of 
evil spirite who are called hdl, and who are much dreaded. 
Thay are believed to be descendants of mara chdl- who lived in 
antediluvian times. They generally punish those who offend 
them by baking or roasting pig’ flesh, the smell of which is 
particularly obnoxious to them, as it is also to Prvupa-, who, 
therefore, often assists them in discovering the delinquent; the 
fame risk does not attend boiling pork; which the olfactory 
nerves ofthe fastidious dl are not keen enough to detect. 

: Fie ant е рыт 1 (oot note), and." Death and Burial," 
Pate «Death па Burial," paragraph 28. 
Fite ecd, Raten Шао) ӨГ an. 
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. 16. While the Andamanese say that they are liable to be 
by jæru-win- at any time or in any 


struck by #rem-chàwgala or 
eae offend them, and that 


the day while they are stationary, this being necessitated 
the distance from the earth of their abode, whence they hurl 
sir darts: an invisible spear is the weapon they always use, 
and this is thrown with unerring aim at the head of their 
Victims, and isinvarialy fatal As theso demons are considered 
ау dangerous on the hottest days, they are apparently 
aee nelle for tbe deaths from sunstrobe which happen 
from time to time. 
T7. The sun, chdwa Jedo-, is the wife of the moon, mara 
ryar-, and the stars, chéto-, which are of hoth sexes, are their 
= the latter go to sleep during the day; the whole 
sir meals near Pirluga-’s house, but never enter it. 
is like and covered with thorns, but maia 
is white skinned, and has two long tusks' and a big 
home is situated somewhere below the eastern 
while the former, after setting, rests till dawn, the 
im consequence of the cares of his numerous 
to keep very irregular hours. During their 
‘the earth to their home, they are believed to 
‘Alford the blessing of light to the unfortunate spirits in Hades, 
‘and also, while sleeping, to shed a "dim religious light” over 
that region: itis by Parluga-’s command that the celestial bodies, 
while crossing the sky, bestow their light. 
18. The phenomena of the waning and waxing of the moon is 
explained by saying that they are occasioned by, “his” applying 
cloud to his person by degrees, after the manner 
of their own use of kòiob- and tdla-dy-7 and then gradually 


19, Reference has lady m their superstition 
‘regarding the cause of a lunar іп сазе mat‘ 
should be so ill-advised as permanently to withhold 
Gr render himself in other ways still more disagreeable, when- 
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‘ever the moon is some persons at once seize their 
"bows and twang them as rapidly as possible, thereby producing 
‘a rattling sound as if discharging a large number of arrows, 
while commence at once sharpening their míia-* Of 


‘course this hostile demonstration is never lost upon the moon, 
‘who does not venture to hurt those who show themselves ready 
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to give him so uncomfortable a reception. Their immunity from 
harm on these occasions has given rise to some joking at the 
expense of the luminary in question, for, during the continuance 
of the eclipse, they shout in inviting tones to the hidden orb as 
follows î gar-, la den bal ak ban [Ete ng loti! dirati! dati! 
(O moon, I will give you the seed of the bala! show yourself 





в] 1 1? 

PRE That boy to explain tha custom which ا‎ 
describes as adoration to the sun and moon, for, as has been 
stated, no trices of worship or forms of religion, in the common. 
acceptation of the term, exist among these tribes. 

21. A solar eclipse alarms them too much to allow of their 
indulging in jests or threats, &c. : during the time it. lasts they 
all remain silent and motionless, as if in momentary expectation 
of some calamity. 

22, The world, exclusive of the sea, is declared to be flat 
and to rest on an immense palm-tree (Caryota sobolifera) called 
drat, which stands in the midst of a jungle comprising the 
whole area under the earth. This jungle, chód- (Hades) isa 
gloomy place, for, though visited in turn by the sun and moon, 
it can, in consequence of its situation, be only partially lighted : 
it is hither the spirits (chdwga-) of the departed are sent by 
Parluga- to await the Resurrection, 

33. No change takes place in .chdvitd-n- in respect to growth 
or age; all remain as they were at the time of their departure 
from the earth, and the adults are represented as engaged in 
hunting, after a manner peculiar to disembodied spirits, In 
order to furnish them with sport the spirits of animals and 
binds are also sent to .chd-itd'n-, but as there is no sea there, the 
chàwga- of fish and turtle remain in their native element and 
are preyed upon by jiru-win-, The spirits (chdwya-) and 
souls (6t-yd'lo-) of all children who die before they cease to be 
entirely dependent on their parents (ia, under six years of age). 
go to.chditdn-, and are placed under a ràu-tree" (Ficus laeeifera 
on the fruit of which they subsist. As none can quit „сл 
who have once entered, they support their stories regarding it 
by a tradition that in ages long past an dlo-pai'ad-* was favoured 
in a dream with a vision of the regions and of the pursuits of 
the disembodied spirits. 

24. Some of their legends, as will be seen elsewhere,‘ appear 
to bear out the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, as 











1 This is aid derisively, for, although these weeds are largely consumed by the 
‘igs, the aborigines themselves do not consider them ft for food. 
Fide ante Superstitions,” paragraph 17. 
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‘certain of. their ancestors (mola) are stated to have vanished 
from earth in the form of various kinds of animals and fish. 
ho sisi ol those net tius transformed, although in Hades 
аге believed occasionally to assist them in performing tasks of 
шпа difficulty ; and it is thought that all the departed are 
to some extent conscious of what transpires in the world they 
once inhabited, and are able to promote the welfare of those 
who bear them in mind. 

25. Between the earth and the eastern sky there stretches an. 
invisible cane bridge (pbdja-r-chàwga-) which steadies the 
former and connects it with jerzg- (paradise); over this bridge 
the souls (Gt-yélo-) of the departed” pass into paradise, or 
to jereg-lir-migi-, which is situated below it: this latter 
plage might be described as purgatory, for it is a place of 
Punishment for those who have been guilty of heinous sins, 
such as murder, Like Dante, they depict it as very cold, and 
therefore a most undesirable region for mortals to inhabit. 
From all this it will be gathered that these despised savages 
"believe in a future state, in the resurrection, and in the three- 
fold constitution of man. 

28. Tn serious illness tho sutferer’s spirit (edura) is said to 
be hovering between this world and Hades? but does aot 
remain permanently in the latter place until some time after 
death, during which interval it haunts the abode of the deceased 
and the spot where the remains have been deposital* In dreams 
it is the soul which, having taken its departure through the 
nostrils, sees or is engaged in the manner represented to the 











sleeper. 
27, The Andamanese do not regand their shadows* but their 
ions (in any mirror) as their souls. The colour of the soul 
is said to be red, and that of the spirit black, and, though 
invisible to human eyes/ they partake of the form of the person 
to whom they belong. Evil emanates from the soul, and all 
good from the spirit; at the resurrection they will be re-united 
and live permanently on the new earth, for the souls of the 
Wicked will then have been reformed ‘by the punishments 
inflicted on them during their residence in jerey-lir-mit-gue, 
28. The future life will be but a repetition of the present, tut 
all will then remain in the prime of life, sickness and death will 
Tbe unknown, and there will be no more marrying or giving in 


1 Fide ante * Medicine,” paragraph 8, and “ Death and Burial.” paragraph 18. 
3 The spire (chan ge) pass to chitin. (ride paragraph: E 
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marriage. The animals, birds, and fish will also reappear in 
the new world in their present form. 

29, This blissful state will be inaugurated by a great earth- 
quake? which, occurring by Pūluga-s command, will break the 

‘pirdga-lar-chatega- and cause the earth to turn over: all alive at 
he time will perih, exchanging places wi their deccased 
ancestors” 

30. There is no trace to be found of the worship of trees, 
siones, or other objects, and it is a mistake to suppose" that, 
they adore or invoke the celestial bodies. There is no salutation, 
nico, or festival of any Kind held in honour of the new moon: 
its appearance does not evoke anything more than an exclama- 
tion such as yélo! ger l'àidatire (Hurrah! there's the 
moon.) 

RUM eim sie Me ME TEE 
Piluga-, the Creator of all, and it has also been stated that no. 
reason is given for the formation of the earth's surface, except 
that it was according to His will, and the same hypothesis is 
held to account for the varying seasons. 

2. Until recent years it was supposed‘ that the Andamanese 
were without traditions, and had no idea of their own origin, 
Tut since we have been enabled to become better acquainted 
with them it has been ascertained that such is not the case. 
While I have been extremely careful as to the source whence 
T obtained my information, Í would at the same time mention. 
that much that is found under these last headings has been 
obtained from the older and more intelligent members of distant 
communities, and is probably little, if at all, known to many of 
the rising generation in our immediate vicinity. 

3. Cerin mythic legends are related to the young by dko- 

parad’ parents and others, which refer to the s 
"ventures or history of remote ancestors, and, tho 
recital not unfrquently evokes much miri, they ar none d 
Jess accepted as veracious. The personages figuring in these 
tales are believed to be real and historical, but, beyond the fact 
of a very general acceptance and agreement of the traditions 
respecting them, no satisfactory traces are to be found of their 
existence except in the lively imaginations of their descendants, 

4. There are a few discrepancies in their accounts of the 


1 Fide ante “ Superstitions,” paragraph 18. 
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creation and origin of the human species, but in the main 
features all aroagreed, ‘The following tradition appears to be the 
most generally received, und, as far as possible, it is given in the 
words in which it. was first taken down .— 

5. In the beginning, after the world had been made, Püluga- 
created а man whose name was témo-'; he was black, like the 

nt inhabitants, but much taller and bearded.  Paluga- 
Showed him the various fruit-trees in the jungle, which then 
existed only at wdtdemi-? (the “Garden of Eden”), and, in 
Чой во, told him not to partake of certain of them during the 
rains: be then taught him how to obtain and use fire; this he 
did. by first stacking in alternate layers two varieties of wood 
known as chôr- and bër-, and then bidding ehdn'a .bo'do~ (Mother 
Sun) to come and sit on or near the pile until she had ignited it, 
after which she returned to her place in the sky. mo» was 
then taught how to cook pigs, which were easily caught, as they 
had in those days neither ears nor noses. 

6. Another version relates that Paluga- came with a spirit or 
angol called lachi? panga Wola to instruct 4/mo-, who, ut his 
direction, prepared а pyre and then struck it, on which the fire 
vs Kind, an panga "lola proceeded to teach him how to 
ol 

T. About the origin of the first woman, whose name was 
china Plowadi, there is a diversity of belief: according to some, 
"Palupi- created her after he had taught t4mo- how to sustain 

‘others say that d-mo- saw her swimming near his home 
and alld о м whereupon sho landed and ved with him 
while a third story represents her as coming pregnant to Kyd 
Toland, where she gave birth to several male and female chiliren, 
who subsequently became the progenitors of the present race. 

8 These legends asoribe the name „tómola to all the descend- 
ants of their first parents until the period of the Deluge, 
iimo- had two sons and two daughters by chn'a Elewadi ; the 
"unes of. the former were Jirola and bé'rola, and of the latter 
shb'rmila. E 
time went on, the pigs multiplied to such an extent 
‘became a nuisance, so, with woman's ready wit, chdwa 
j drilled holes in their heads and snouts, thereby giving 
the powers of hearing and smelling, and enabling them 
avoid danger and ood for themselves, Pæluga- then 
the whole with jungle, into which the pigs 
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‘wandered in various directions! But this change was found to 
have its disadvantages, as it became next to impossible to catch 
the now wily sus, Piluga-, however, again came to the rescue, 
and taught .4émo- how to construct bows and arrows, and to 
hunt, after which he taught him to manufacture canoes and 
harpoons, and to fish. On a subsequent visit’ he instructed 
chwa &lecadi in the art of basket and net-making, and in the 
‘use of red-ochre (Aid-) and white clay? (ddla-dy-), and thus by 
degrees he imparted to their first parents a knowledge of the 
various arts which have ever since been practised among them, 

10, mo and .élewadi were also told that, though they were to 
work in the wet months, they must not do so after sundown, 
"because by doing so they would worry the birfu-! which are 
under Pirluga-’s special protection. Any noise, such as workin, 
(рх) with an adze, would cause the bütu-'s heads to ache, an 
that would be a serious matter, During the cold and 
seasons work may be carried оп day and night, as the būtu- 
then seldom seen, and cannot be disturbed. 

11. As soon as the first couple were united Pūluga- gave 
them the bõjig-yd'b- dialect, which is the language spoken to this 
day, according to their belief, by the tribe inhabiting the south 
and south-eastern portion of middle Andaman, in which district 
wòtàemi- is situated. Tt is, therefore, regarded as the mother 
tongue, from which the dialects of the various other tribes have 
sprung, 

F12 Tho canoes usod in those days are said to have had ло 
outriggers, and were made by scooping out the trunk of the 
Pandanus, which is believed to havo beh mush larger than iti 
now-a-days, and well adapted for the pu ү 

13, The formation of creeks is attributed to a fortunate 
accident: it happened that one day tmo- harpooned a large 
fish, called Aé'ro-ngid'i-chdu-, which had a projecting snout where= 
ith it lashed the shore in its frantic efforts to escape; во 
‘violent were the blows that the lund was broken each time they 
fell, a result which proved of great benefit and service to the 
redoubtable harpooner and his descendanta, 

14. tmo- lived to a great age, but even before his death his 
offspring became so numerous that their home could no longer 
accommodate them. At Pirluga's bidding they were furnished 
with all necessary weapons, implements, and fire, and then 


4 Another verion states that 
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seattered in pairs all over the country. When this exodus 
Occurred Piclupa- provided each party with a distinct dialect? 
15. “After the dispersion of tbe surplas members of hie Say 
tomo, one day while hunting, fell into a creek called yàra- tig- 
jiy, and was drowned. He was at once transformed into a 
Tachalot (ké'ra-divku-), and from him have sprung all the 
cetaceans of this class? chana levi, ignorant of the accident 
‘hat had befallen her husband, went in a canoe with some of her 


forth, it warning, 
covered the whole land. and destroyed all living. Four persons 
(ewo men, тиа апд р7 йда, апд two women, Jkd'ola and 
пао), who happened to be in a canoe when the catastrophe 
Gecurred, were able to effect am escape. When the waters sub- 
they found themselves near wòtàemi-, where they 
‘and discovered that every living thing on earth had 
re-created the animals, birds, &c. In 





17. Being relieved from anxiety as to their means of 
subsistence, Jévela and his companions begin to entertain 
sentiments of anger and resentment against Puwga- for his 
wholesale destruction of their friends, and, accordingly, when 
they met him one day at lo-k3¢imi-, they determined to kill 
him, but were deterred from their Piluga- himself, 
for he assured them that, whereas he was аз hard as wood and 
could not be injured by their arrows, any attempt they might 
venture to make on his life would cause him to destroy them all. 
Белан ор ана ‘bey had гош: the Del i 
Piluga- explai t brought the E 
themselyes. through ‘their. иШ disobedience. of the staat 
injunctions he had laid down, and which had always been 
observed by their forefathers, and he intimated that a repetition 
of their transgressions would inevitably lead to their utter 
destruction. 

18. This is said to be the last occasion on which Püuga- 
rendered himself visible, or held any communication with them, 
but tho warning he then gave them has not boen forgotten, and 
the islanders are to this day strict in their observance of his 

= nd regarding the of the Del 

19. Another lege i origin luge states 
that one day, at the commencement of the miny season, a 
mola named Jevibi- came to visit Lehedt-'s mother, hina 
Frep-, vith the express intention of seeing her son, of whom he 

HONTE S eene o 

2 tae, they say they bare never been wi 
fen thanks he precnattes they ely to Foard guna hereon 
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was extremely jealous. When he a barebi- treacherously 
Dit him in the arm, but his teeth became fixed in the flesh and 
he was therefore unable to detach himself from his victim, whose 
friends promptly avenged his murder, and disposed of the corpses 
by throwing them into the sea ‘The bereaved mother, in her 
rage, grief, and despair, committed various acts, against’ which 
Hêmo had been warned by Pivtuga-, and while s0 doing incited 
others to follow her example by the following words =~ 


зад етш lob dárla, 
322, туй1 ја pij pūgatken, 
jaa, ngill chOvakan Watken, 
Gas, пуй bođ'rato d'kå-kolá'ken, 
адд, пуй упо бате 
4B, wil ting chođ'ra borangken, 
841, ngig d'rlót pülaijoken. 
"The translation of which is :— 
* à, à, 8! (sobbing)—My grown-up handsome son, 
Burn the wax," 
Grind tho seed of the dkan," 
Destroy the bd-rata-,$ 
{ Dig up the gano," 
Dig up the eld-ti-,* 
‘Destroy everything.” 
‘Thereupon Pituga- was exceeding wroth, and sent the flood 
which destroyed all living things with the exception of two men 
and two women. 
90, "This tradition is preserved in the following lines :— 
Kg lodóat ibd ji ldr chóvra, 
Tüd-gümul abgórka еп боба, 
Ré-giemul là liga karnga, 
Ré-givmul algóvka. 
Tod lo то Ф айлап ehoar po. 


‘The meaning of. which is — 


“Bring the boat to the beach. 
will see your fine grown-up son, 
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‘The grown-up son who threw the youths (into the sea)! 
‘The fine grown-up son, 
My adze is rusty, I will stain my lips with his blood.” 


21. In this, as in all their songs and chants, a good deal is left 
to the imagination, but from the explanations which have been 
given by the aborigines, the following appears to afford some light 
‘on the subject:—.bérebi, being jealous of the renown .kd'lwd't- 
had won for himself by his numerous accomplishments and 
grent strength, took advantage of meeting him and his mother 
one day on the water to ask them to let him enter their boat, 
On their complying with his request, he provided himself with 
a rusty adze and a hone, and joined them; approaching near to 
„А6101 ће ри down the adzo and hone, remarking on the 
condition of the former; then taking .Aé-hodt- by the arm he 
sniffed it from the wrist to the shoulder, as if admiring the 
development of tho muscles; while doing s0 he muttered the 
threat of staining his lips with blood, which he shortly after 
fulfilled in the manner already described 

22. laci Jóralola, the chief of the survivors from the Del 
gave, at his death, the name of .chdi'ga-ta'banga-* to their 
scendants, When, for the second time in their history, their. 
numbers had increased to so great an extent that it became im- 
possible for them to remain together in one spot, an exodus, 
similar to the first, took place ; each party, being furnished with 
fire and every other essential, started in a different direction, 
and on settling down adopted a new and distinct dialect, 
They each received. a tribal name, and from them have sprung 
the various tribes still existing on the islands, 

23, The .chdwya-td'tanga~ aro described as fine tall men with 
large beards, and they are said to have been long-lived," but, in 
other respects and in their mode of living they did not differ 
from the present inhabitants. The name seems to have been 
borne till comparatively recent times, as a few still living are said. 
to remember having seen the last of the so-called chdusga-td" 
Татра. 

24, After the Flood the Pandanus was found to have deterio- 
rated so greatly as to be unfit for its former uses; their canoes 
were consequently thenceforth made by scooping the trunks 
of the Sterculia villosa, and other trees of a similar description. 

25. The story regarding certain témola, who failed to 

. cured them to fe inl Dh va (ride post paragraph 20). 
E rore e us memi Coen mena) 
эне Cig bodied. 























‘Andatuanese attribute the presert increased rate of mortality to the 
Jungle clearances we have made. 
fhe native names of which ate а; тай. ёте and А0 До. 
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observe the rules laid down for neophytes, states that, on the 
Gay after they broke their fast of rergîri* (kidney fat of 
ig) they Int the encampment without giving notice of their 

tention to their friends, and the result was thet, when they 
‘were missed and searched for, it was found they had gone to the 
shore to fish, and had there met a sad fate; the body of one 
‘was discovered adhering to a large boulder, and turned into 
Stone, while the other, likewise in a state of petrifaction, was 
standing erect beside it. 

ЭБ. таба „dū'ku-, who appears to be identical with tómo-? 
is said to haye been the first to tattoo himself. One day, while 
ont on a fishing expedition, he shot an arrow; missing its object 
it struck a hard substance which proved to be a piece of iron, 
the first ever found, With it dāku- made an arrow-head and 
tattooed himself, after which he sang this ditty — 

Töng må lir pirrenga? tng yotiken ! tng yitiken ! 
tong md ler pirrenge? tong yitiken 1” 

the interpretation of which is “ What ean now strike me? I 
аш tattooed! T am tattooed 1” &o. (Da eapo). 

27. It would seem that after the Deluge they had to feel 
their way again to the necessary arts and manufactures in 
which Pirluja- had vouchsafed to instruct their first parents > 
especially is this declared to De the case with the pigments 
‘used in painting their bodies, one of which, уіл: (414-09-21 
maid to have been accidentally rediscovered by a mola 
fomale, named china rid. while she was engaged in 
searching for the much-relished edible root known as gno- ; 
nother woman, china i, is credited with finding, about the 
same time, Adieb-chivlnga-* Like true daughters of Eve they 
‘were not long at a loss in turning their knowledge to some 
() profitable account. Уу 

‘98, Another of their antediluvian ancestors was famous for 
propagating yams. This was mata .bimredg-, who, in shooting 
fan arrow, struck the creeper belonging to the favourite variety 
called yr'no-; his curiosity being excited he dug up the root, and 
tasted it: the result being satisfactory, he informed his friends 
of his discovery, and they all feasted upon it; when they had had 
‘sufficient, he scattered the remains in different directions; this 

з Fade ante “ Initintory Ceremonies, 
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‘apparent waste so angered his mother that, on pretence of 
shaving him, she split his head open with a’ flint. After his 
death it was found that the act for which he suffered had tended 
to the sprend the plant which is now plentiful. 

29. Toexplain the origin of certain fish, they say that one day 
before the Deluge, mava éleét- went to visit an encampment 
of the témola situated in the Archipelago, While engaged in 
hhis song? the women, through inattention to his instructions, 
marred the effect of the chorus, so, to punish them, he seized 
his bow, whereupon the whole party in terror fled in all direc- 
ions; some escaping into the sea were changed into dugongs, 

, sharks, and various other fish which till then had not 
seen." 

30. Only two geological legends have hitherto been discovered: 
the one refers to a large block of sandstone lying at dentia, 
and the other relates to two boulders of асынды ‘proportions, 
situated within a mile of the same place, which convey the idea 
that they once formed part of a narrow neck of land which jutted 
out into the sea, but which has beengradually demolished by storms 
and by the action of the waves. The belief current regarding the 
first is that the deep incisions visible on its surface are hiero- 
glyphics inscribed hy .td-mo-, the first man, giving a history of the 
Creation, which event, as already mentioned, is believed by all 
the tribes of our acquaintance to have occurred at this very spot 
acdldem‘-. The att of deciphering the supposed record has, 
itis said, been lost for many ages, and no attempt is made to 
assign a specifie meaning to any of the marks which form the 
mythical inscription. Many of the legends regarding thei 
ancestors picture the scene of their exploits at worden; hene 
the special interest of the spot to all the tribes of Middle and 
South Andaman and the Archipelago. In regard to the two 
boulders, tradition declares that one day, in the years before the 
Deluge, maia 4irku- and some of his friends, seeing two animals 

imming near the shore, shouted to them, whereupon they 
came out of the water and showed themselves to be two enormous. 
creatures such as had never before been seen or dreamt of by 
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the mola, who were so terrified that they fled precipitately; 
Jie vid diiit escaped, but a few of is companions were 
Jess fortunate, being captured and devoured by these monsters, 
who are known by the name of Ghau- Consternation filled the 
minds of the scanty population then inhabiting the “world,” 
when their deliverance was unexpectedly and speedily effected 
by the chu, who, in attempting to ford the shallow water near 
awdtdem’i-, stuck fast in the deep mud, and, being unable to 
extricate themselves, met a lingering death." 

31. The manner in which the world was illuminated at the 
beginning is not clearly to be ascertained from their legends, for 
‘one story states that the sun and moon were subsequently created 
‘at tdmo~s request, аз he found that, under the then existing 
circumstances, it was impossible to catch fish by might or to 
hunt by day; while, in direct disagreement with this, another 
story tells us that night was a punishment brought upon man- 

ind by certain individuals who angered Pūluga- by killing a 
illar. The tale informs us that the sun, one day, burned 
fo fiereely as to cause great distress, Two women named 
china Jemi- and china jara-ngui-, became exceedingly 
irritable, and while in this unhappy frame of mind they dis- 
covered a caterpillar (gr’rug-), and a certain plant called atura-, 
By way of venting their spleen, one crushed the hapless grub, and 
the other destroyed the plant. These wanton acts so displeased 
Pirluga- that he determined to punish them, and to teach them 
to appreciate the privilege of daylight, which they had hitherto 
‘ninteraptdly enjoyed. He волку майе the ert with 
7t long-continmed darkness, which caused every one much incon- 
Venienceand distress. Atlast theirchief, mata 6l. to whom 
Teference has already been made, hit upon a happy expedient of 
Framing Hiraga. ta restore the former tate of Ringe by tying 
to assure him that they were quite unconcerned, and could enjoy 
themselves in spite of light being withheld from them. To 
‘accomplish this, he invented the custom of dancing and singing, 
the result of which was that Pavuge-, finding that they had 
frustrated. his intention, granted, ns a first concession, alternate 
Periods of day and night, and subsequently, moved by the diffi- 
ulties often occasioned by the latter, created the moon to mitigate. 
their troubles. It is in this way that they account for the fact 
of the same word being used to denote a caterpillar and night, 

32. With regard to the al'aba-, which tree they value greatly 

in consequence of the fibre produced from its bark being 
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used in the manufacture of their turtle-harpoon lines, nets, 
de, it is said that Pūluga- commanded tmo never to 
make use of it as fuel when cooking a turtle, though he might 
burn it when pigs or other animals were being prepared for 
food; a warning was also given him that a severe punishment 
would follow disobedience in this particular, for the males found 
ч y would have their throats cut, while the females 
would be deprived of their breasts; if the offence were com- 
mitted by day, the carrying out of the sentence rested with 
china do or, if by night, with mara gar. On one 
occasion, at night, shortly before the Deluge (when the tmola 
appear to have been a very depraved set), they were guilty, 
among other enormities, of disregarding this injunction, where- 
upon mala Грат descended and inflicted the теспей 
lty. 

P33, The legend regarding the origin of the evil spirits known 
5 cidl- is as follows:—Their ancestor, mava .hdl-, one day stole 
a pig which had just been captured by maa Jkdlwét-, and 
climbed up into “a gurjon-tree with his prize, Now mata 
“kblwht- was remarkable for his great strength, and being 
‘enraged, determined to revenge himself ; he thereupon planted 
fa number of spikes all round the tree in which the thief had 
taken refuge, and then proceeded to foree it into the ground. 
On finding that, if he remained where he was, he must inevitably 
be buried alive, mava chôl- sprang off the tree, and thereby met 
a more terrible fate, for he was impaled on the spikes, and 
perished miserably. His disembodied spirit did not pass to 
‘ciditén- (Hades), but took up its abode on the invisible 
bridge, where, by F@luea’s orders, numbers of his descendants 
are afarwaris sent to jim Bin, nthe form of blak rds with 

34 Another curious fable is told to account fora drought from 
which their early ancestors suffered : it relates that once upon a 
time, in the dry season, a woodpecker discovered a black honey- 
comb in the hollow ofa tree; while regaling himself on this dainty 
ће observed a toad eyeing him wistfully from below, so he invited 
him to join the feast; the toad gladly accepted, whereupon the 
woodpecker lowered a creeper, giving instructions to his guest to 
fasten his bucket (d@‘kar-') thereto, and then to seat himself in it, 
so that he might be drawn up. ‘The toad complied with the 
directions, and the woodpecker proceeded to haul him up; but 
just when he had brought him near the comb he mischievously 
let go the creeper, and his confiding and expectant guest 
experienced an unpleasant fall The trick so exasperated bim 
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that he at once repaired to the streams far and near in tho 
island and drained them, the result of which was that great 
distress was occasioned to all the birds, as well as to the rest of 
the animate creation. The success of his revenge so delighted the 
toad that, to show his satisfaction, and to add to the annoyance 
of his enemies, he thoughtlessly begun to dance, whereupon all 


the water flowed from him, and the drought soon terminated.’ 


Explanation of Plates VIII and IX. 
Piare VIIL 


Fig, 1—Male and female adults, showing profiles, together with 
the mode of wearing the bone, wooden, and other neck- 
laces, &c, and the character of the ordinary tattooing 
marks on trunk and limbs. 

Fig. 2.—The late Chief of Rutland Island (maia, alins * münaht," 
Ja), who died in April, 877. To the very last he 

fed most useful to us in recapturing runaway 
Convicts, and in exerting his influence on our behalf 
with his countrymen, whenever called upon to do so. 


Pim IX. 


1.—Five youths equipped for a journey: commencing at 

Del SI, No 1 s PEDE Биба (ањ), holding a 

pig-arrow (la lakh livpa-) and wearing a garter (td- 

Renga), Dentaliwm octogonum waistbelt Gamat 

and Pandanus leaf head-dress or chaplet (iji-gõnga-)- 

Near his feet is lying a bundle consisting of food, 

wrapped in large leaves; near No. 5, who is holding 

a pig-spear (r-ditnga-), and carrying a nautilus-shell 

cup (ornamentally painted) in his and, and а bundle on 

Jis back, isa cooking pot (b0j-) in its wicker-work cover 

(rd:mata-). A sleeping mat (párepa-) is suspended 

behind the two central figures who, with No. 2, are hold- 

ing bows (ké'rama-) and pig-arrows (€la-). No. 1 is a 

member of the .tko-jitwai- tribe, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 belong 

to the d'kà-böjig-ydb-, and No. 5 to the .bal'awa- tribe. 
(Tide Pinte VD а 

2.—The same five individuals in front of a chàng-trnga- 

73 (hut), ‘The recumbent figure shows the ordinary posture 


Fie ory tor ag nay ot ew vain 
pytholgy «2. . The Atutralane tae» tig frog the couse » 
Eiend d ho waters in бе жой, эп е жуйе Шз lagi th tho Aed 
fb oot and drowned the, majority of ling things” (ide “Biblical Trad 
bar and Savage Bil” reviewed fn". mers Guscte” duly 1851), 
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Fro. 1—Axpaaxese Equirren ror JovexEY 
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їп sleep. ‘Those above him are shooting and dancing 
respectively, and the two on the right who are in mourn- 
ing attire, represent the attitude of relatives on meeti 
and weeping together after a more or less lengthen 
ion. "he first three mentioned are ornamentally 
Painted. Just above the heads of the two figures on the 
ight is the small grating called. hye ya (ory 
té-ga-), on which spare food is preserved above the 
fre. The various implements and utensils in ordinary 
use are also shown, eg, bows, arrows, pig-epear, bucket, 
basket cooking-pot, hand-net, sleeping-mat, с. 





Marcu 21st, 1882. 


‘Major-General Prrr-Rivers, FRS,, President, in the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and. thanks voted ta 
the respeotive donors — 


Fo mx Lanzar. 


From W. Wumaxer, Esq. B.A, F.G.S—A Handbook to the 
Courts of Natural History at the Crystal Palace. By Dr. 
Е. б. Latham and Prof. Edward Forbes. 

From the Avrmon—Social History of the Races of Mankind. 
By A. Featherman. 

— Permanence and Evolution. By S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey. 

— Die Arier. By Dr. Theodor Poesche. 

From the Macram TopowisYos Axanxwi.—Gazette de. Hongrie. 
Nos. 34-82. 

Rime iones Hi даа Н. оніма 0а Line Y 

From tlie Socierr.— Bulletin de Ia Société Impériale des Naturalistes 
de Moscou, 1881, No. 2. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos, 1529, 1530. 

Z Proceedings of the Royal Society.. No. 218. 

€ Tramectione of tho Asiatie Society of Jepan. Vol. XT, 

‘From the Evrron.—“ Nature.” Nos. 645, 646, 

—Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 10, 11. 

— Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana. Vols. I-IV. 
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‘The following new members were announced 

Francis Arcuer, Esq, WILLIAM A, L. Fox-Prrr, Esq., and 
W. E. MAXWELL, Esq. 

Mr. Worrnnyorox G, Swrrn exhibited a measured transverse 
section through 300 fect of the Palmolithic Floor of the 
Hackney Brook near Stoke Newington Common, He also 
showed a collection of ovato-acuminato implements, scrapers, 
flakes, and nuclei from the same spot, 

‘Tho Present read a “Note on the Distribution and 
Varieties of a Padlock,” illustrating his remarks by an extensive 
collection of ancient and modern locks. 

Mr, F. G, Huvtox Prior exhibited some ancient Roman 
Locks, and explained their construction in further illustration 
of the President's remarks, 
and the Rev, H. Wrxwoop also made some 
ions bearing on the subject of the President's com- 
munication. 








‘Tho following paper was then read by the author — 


On the RELATION of STONE Cmorrs to OUTLYING STONES, or 
"TUMULI, or NHIGHBOURING HILLS, with sme Znferences there 
Уют. Ву А.І, Luwis, F.C.A, M. 








Donic the last fifteen years I have paid much attention ta 
rude stone monuments, and have visited and measured nearly 
‘all that exist within 200 miles of London, and some at greater 
distances, I have from time to time made remarks upon these 
Structures before various learned societies, in the course of 
‘which T have been led to dwell particularly upon the references 
io various points of the compass which I have found in the 
iles I have examined, and Î have thought that it might now 
A put together the whole of the details observed im a 
tabular form, even at the risk of appearing to repeat myself 
unnecessarily, so that all the facts and views mentioned in 
different papers read by me at different times and places, may, 
so far as they relate to the еба questions I am about to 
deal with, be brought together in a convenient form for con- 
sideration. 2 

The table includes 18 circles, none of which have any 
reference to the north, 15 may have reference to the north-east, 
3 to the east, 7 to the south-east, 4 to the south, 6 to the south. 
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lk 2 to tie wed, id to tho north-west. That i to y 
pointed, more or less exactly, to the sun's rising point at the 
АТ ле раа ноа атоо Bla 
setting point on the shortest day, 4 to the noon point, and but 
few, and those doubtfully, to any other point, Whether, there- 
fore, wo piro wl pais üe benefit of eveey deubdul ase, of 
whether we strike out all the doubtful cases, it seems clear that 
the builders of the circles had the north-east much more in 
their minds than any other point of the compas. | With regard 


to the three circles in which I did not find a north-easterly 
ference, I may say there waa not one in which it was nob 
very likely to have been present in the first instance, but 
subsequently destroyed ; on the other hand, I may have missed 
some neighbouring hills, at other points than the north-east, 


because my attention was not attracted to. them when I first 
‘began to investigate these matters. I should say further that, 
though I have named only the eight principal points of the 
compass, the objects classed under each are not precisely in 
that, or in the same m, but are nearer to it than to 
any other of, the principal pointa, I shall, however be able to 

show you other instances of similar differences, and I may say, 

(or all, that I have no great belief in extreme astronomical 
@ other socarey in. convection with mada. stone manns 
ments, 

‘My attention was first drawn to the connection of the 
circles with the north-east, by the well-known instance of 
Stonehenge, which has been’ authenticated by an innumerable 
cloud of witnesses; but Tam not aware that any other writer 








has applied the to any considerable number of 
ciicles at all, or ted the matter of reference to 
other Points of the com; feel justified, however, in now 


asking you to accept it as a settled fact, and as the first 
tobe borne in mind, thatthere is in the circles, south of the 
Humber at least, a much greater reference to the north-east 
than to any other point. 

l will now mention some other ancient structures, which 
resent a special reference to the north-east. The Rev. W, C. 
Flin fella as thet the lines of Carano, in Brittany, ram north 
easterly from a circle, while those of Enlevan run north- 

ly, but from their west end a single line runs north-north- 
east to a distance of 617 feet. The area of the north-east 
socket stone of the Great Pyramid is equal, roughly, to the sum 
of the areas of the other three, the next in size is the south- 
west socket, then the north-west, and last the south-east. 
Maurice, in his “Indian Antiquities,” tells us that the gates of 
the temples of Mithra were at the north-east, and Dr, 
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A 

Priestley says all. the heathens contrived their temples so that 

Шу аш pray with ther faces towards tho east 
т. Inman considered the monument of Hagiar 
Kim, at Malta, to be Phoenician temple, on evidence 
[Жн бок that which L am now sabmitting to yous 
itis a curious coincidence that the chamber by 
him holies, has a most remarkable connection 
with the north-east (the full particulars of this may be found 
8, е вер). Herodotus (Euterpe, cxxi) 
of two statues in the temple of Vulean, at Memphis: 
"One to the northward, and is ‘adored by the 
e same of summer; the other, facing to the 
is neglected, name iter," 
Credere e. on the Yorkshire 
‘Wolds with a grave outside it towards the rising sun, the whole 
being covered by a tumulus.” Here we have a number of 
‘examples from miscellaneous and independent sources, showing 
wore in certain ancient structures special references 
to the north, north-east, east, and south, and that those 
references were designed in connection with different periods of 

tho year, and with sun-worship. 

Twill now mention some similar cases which have been handed 
down to our own times, and give some instances of the use of 
circles for worship or sacrifice. A. correspondent of the “ Daily 
News," describing, in 1872 (D.N. 7th January, 1873), the tem- 

of the state religion of China, which, as he says, is not Budd- 
buta compound of phalli, sun, and nature worship, tells us 
that at the south of Pekin there is a temple of heaven, where 
sacrifices are offered at the winter solstico ; that at the north of 
Pekin there is an altar of the earth, where sacrifices are offered at 
other period ; that at the east of Pekin there is ah altar 
‘where sacrifices are offered at the vernal equinox ; 

that at the west of Pekin there is an altar of the moon, 
sacrifices are offered at the autumnal equinox, Mr, 
in his work on "Ancient Chinese Vases,” says: "Tho 
is said, frequently offered sacrifice. When they 

to heaven it was on a round eminence, 

on a square eminence, remote from the 
were presented to the sun it was 
royal palace, when to the moon it was in the 
Ya-Ming (splendid night) apartments of the palace, and to the 
stars in the Yew-Yang apartments, so that each had a temple 
Or apartment set apart for the offerings where their aid was 
solicited, ‘The offerings accorded with the particular season of 

Je Mie que (C Zour. Asthop. Tost,” wl xp 472: ‘On Ancient 
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the year.” It is worthy of note that the altar of the sun at 
Pekin is to the east, and. that the winter altar is to the south, 
and that the Egyptian winter statue mentioned by Herodotus, as 
juoted just now, also faced to the south. In our own country 
are dolmens and “coves” which were never, in my opinion, 
covered with earth or used for sepulchral purposes: these 
generally face between south and east, and may well have 
served “as winter altars; such “coves” are noted in my 
table as existing in the great temples at Avebury and Stanton 
Drew, and possibly at the Roll Rich, and if devoted, as I infer, 
to winter worship, while the other parta of the groups of stones. 
were devoted to summer worship, each of these groups would 
uve had à completeness which as. yet, has hardiy been sus- 
but which confirms the probability of their having been 
constructed for places of sacrifice, In Chaldea, the different 
marters of the heaven appear to have been assigned to 
ifferent gods: to Anu as the sun, Hea as tho carth, Bel, Nebo 
in the height of heaven, Nut and others’ (Prof, 
Sayoe in “ Proc, Soo, Bibl. Areh.”), and sun-worship undoubtedly 
formed а large part of the basis both of Chaldean and Egyp- 
tian religion. Colonel Forbes Leslie tells us that in Western. 
India, on tho table-land above the ghauts, a Hindoo fane, in 
which w cock had recently been sacrificed to Betal, consisted of 
twenty-three small stones, placed in a circular form at equal 
distances; one to the east’ was moved 12 feet back, three 
stones were outside, and to the south-west a single stone, but 
no opening. Mr. Walhouse algo mentions a circle on the 
Nilgiri Hilis, with a smaller circle to the east of it (Journ, 
Anthrop. Inst,” vol. vii, p. 43). Here again, in India, which, 
though so distant, is connected with us in so many ways, 
ancient as well as modern, we find stone circles used for sacri- 
fice, and having a reference to the east, in which quarter the 
summer sun rises there, and not, as with us, in the north-east j 
nor are these the only notices of circular and open tem- 
ples Colonel Meadows Taylor has told us that large rocks 
with circles round them are used as places of sacrifice by 
Indian shepherds, Maurice (“ Indian Antiquities,” p. 158), says 
all ancient temples of the sun and Vesta, or elementary fire, 
were circular, the adytum in which the sacred fire blazed was 
constantly of an egg shape. The Arabs, near the first cataract 
of the Nile, worship, according to a writer in the * Academy " 
(18th November, 1876), in circles of stones 4 or 5 fet high, 
On the tops of hills; these are put together with or without 
mortar, and generally contain fragments of broken drinking 
jars, and a shallow earthenware pan in which incense has been 
burnt. Pausanias also refers to circles of great stones in which 
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the mysterious rites of Demeter were performed. Inigo Jones, 
writing of Stonehenge, says: "The Thracians used to build 
temples dedicated to Sol of a round form, open in the middle, 
and also without a roof, клар э ок thereof 
they signified the sun's figure; by ‘ing them and roof- 
i is samoaning snd chiang light oquslig 
ings.” Mr. John Hogg, MA., F.R.S., quotes various 








to show that obelisks” signify the rays of the sun, 
and this would be equally applicable to any other upright 
stones, and a circle of such therefore represent the sun 
surrounded by rays, 


'he Prophet Ezekiel saw “at the door of the temple of the Lord, 
between the porch and the altar, about five and twenty men 
with their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped the sun toward the 
east” i, 16) 
pH you of a few instances in which obser- 
ances, particularly by fire, of midsummer and other ancient 
festivals have to our own day and in our own 
country, as well as elsewhere. At Logierait, in Perthshire, 
Durning faggots were carried. in ion, and at Penzance, in 
Cornwall, fires were Jit on 23rd and 28th June, and people 
тап about with torches, two holding up their hands, while others 
рене underneath, Baal, fres, wore lit in Aberdeenshire at 

(old style), and at Beltane as lately as 1864 and 

2850, and af Balmoral up to last October, while as long go as 
ut thought it necessary to forbid 

the worship of fire. ‘The Sardinians go, on St. John's or Mid- 
summer Eve, to church in procession, feast on eggs and herbs, 
joi them; in Brittany religious 
taken at on, in which 

an of the sun was carried riests, St. John's 
or Midsummer Day i also a great day with the Free- 








gar one cres havo special references to 
various points compass, and notably to th 
he 


structures, both ancient and modern, had 
‘similar references, which we know arose in con- 
nection with times, and seasons, and various forms 

^ and that the “eastern position” 
was particularly used in sun worship in countries 
where the sun rises in the east, at the time that it 


3. That practices connected with nature worship, and 
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especially with fire and sun-worship, have come down 
to our own tit and in our own country, 

4, That circular buildings and open circles have been and 

are used for worship of this kind. 

There is also evidence, too bulky and too well known for mie ` 
to reprodue hero, that, many practices and superstitions, som 
of them connected with sacrificial circles and stones in India, 
are common to England, to India, and to countries between 
them (see Colonel Forbes Leslie's “ Barly Races of Scotland”), 
and I submit that it is a fair deduction from these facts that 
our own circles were used for solar worshi 

This deduction having toon duly. noted, T will ask you to 
‘consider another class of temples which have a special reference 
to the enst and nerhrent and which have purposely avoided 
mentioning until now: I mean our own churches, Tt is well 
known that English churches stand, as a rule, east and west, the 
altar being at the east end, or, where the church cannot be 
built east and west, it is placed north and south, the altar bei 
at the norih end; the foundation stones of’ churches us 
always to be Inid at the north-east anglo (* Discrepancies of 
Freemasonry"); and when the Prince of Wales laid the founda 
tions of Truro Cathedral in strict masonic fashion, there were 
two stones laid, one of which was a north-east stone, Here 
we have most singular and unmistakable references to the east 
and north, and above all appearing, as it were, like a palimpsest 
through and between these to the north-east; this extends 
also, though with a slight local difference, to the ancient Irish 
churches, which were invariably placed east and west, and 
always had an east window and a west door; the difference is 
that ín Ireland there were no windows to the north, and that 
few burials were made on that side, and those mostly of still 
born children, &c., which may be collated with the absence of 
any reference to the north in the stone circles. 

ow whence do we derive this peculiar regard in our 
churches for the east, the north, and the north-east? We expect, 
as a matter of course, to find that any religious observances 
of this kind come from Rome, but this at least does not. 
‘The Roman and Italian churches and altars stand, as I am. 
informed, in all sorts of positions, and any Londoner may 
see for himself, as regards the Romish churches in Hatton 
Garden, Duncan Terrace, the crypt in Ely Place, and Moorfields, 
that, although the buildings stand about east and west, the high 
altars are all at the vest and not at the easi; tho English did 
not therefore borrow the position of their altars from the 
Romans. 
here is yet another point in common between the British 
VoL. xi. o 
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circles and the British and Gaulish churches, T have mentioned 
that although the circles have a special reference to some point 
between the north and east, that point is not always the same 
‘point, and this again is the case with the churches, M. Savy, in 
û note on the “Orientation of Churches,” read before the 
Archéologique de France, 1855 (p. 270), remarks that, although 
ecclesiastical rules provide that the long axis of churches should 
Tun due east and west, the apse being at the east, und that the 
ans should be laid before the Bishop of the diocese before 
аана, these rules do not seem to have been followed im 
churches which he had examined, and he names eight cathedrals 
and churches in Rheims, Chalons, and Lepine, the axis of which 
ja divertel to the north of cast to tho extent of, from 124 to 
34 degrees (the average being 213); he points out that. none o 
Sens ie South cl cat but. B unable to offer a 
explanation, unless it may be the formation of the ground, 
"Which might explain one case, but could hardly explain eight. 
In February, 1879, the Royal Institution of British Architects 
discussed the deflection of the axis and choir of old St. Paul's to 
the north of east, as shown by some remains then recently 
discovered. The President, Sir C. Barry, thought it might 
typify the leaning of the Saviour's head on his shoulder; the 
ly Mr Webb doubted whether it were not accidental; Mr. 
Penrose (architect to St Paul's) said there was a deflection to 
the south of east at Wisbeach Church, and he thought the 
Aktion were mae to Smprove the prospect in the churches, 
Here then we have it as а yond dispute that the choirs 
of English ond French churches, instead of always standing 
truly east and west, frequently stand in north-east and south- 
west m find that the bost architects can give no 
амалат i arrangement. I explain it 
the supposition that it is derived from the stone nia hd 
the circles had this special reference to a quarter between 
‘ani east because they were devoted to solar worship. 
ay facts which this theory fits better than any 
fare some theories which do not readily explain 
ve brought out; I think it will be admitted that 
T have shown between British and Gaulish rude 
churches is too close to be accidental; 
got their north-east reference from the 
the cireles gotit from the churches, or both got it 
from the same source. Now we have had a theory started 
‘which makes the circles to be of later date than the introduction 
of Chr Dara places for men slain în battle; 
account for the outlying stones ; indeed, 
that they are w тушу ш Шш а 
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why indeed should a mere memorial to men slain in battle adopt 
this peculiar ecclesiastical notion, and that in such a way as not. 
to be isable without a certain amount of research? I 
consider, therefore, tnt on thia geyumd alone the cies may b 
held to be earlier than the churches, and I may add that the 
articles found in and about rude stone monuments as a whole 
show them to be prior to the introduction of Christianity. The 
circles ware, however, undoubtedly used oceasfonally, though not 
always, for burial, and, says Mr, Fergusson,“ except the Jews, 
who seem to have buried ‘their kings close to” (not inside) 
“their temples, Ido not know of any people in ancient. or 
modern times who did so, and we certainly have no hint that 
the ancient Britons were an exception to this universal rule.” 
Whence, then, did Christians derive this praċtioo? I believe 
they derived it from the Britons, and from their practice of 
burying in and about their temples, and that this: gives us yet 
another link between the circles and the churches. [n Scotland, 
indeed, circles are still called kirks, nnd. churches “ clachan,” oF 
stones, 

Tn the churchyard at Rudston, in Yorkshire, is a menhir 25 foet 
higb, which stands 13 feet from the buttress at the north-east 
comer of the church. Here we have a stone in close connection 
with a church, and the north-east reference between therm 
maintained. This fact is stated by the incumbent of the parish, 
the Rev. P. Royston, who says in explanation : "It was tho 
custom with the heathen to lay the foundation stone of any or 
rather every temple at. the north-east corner; their reason for 
doing so was that the Egyptian astronomers taught that at tho. 
creation of the world the sun rose in Leo, and admitting this 
notion was got up when the constellation was situated in the 
north-east, at the rising of the sun, this circumstance will 
paturally, in accordans with tho Egyptin mode of worship, 
induce the custom of commencing magnificent edifices at the 
north-east comer in imitation of that glorious luminary 
supposed by tho Egyptians to be the supreme architect of the 
world.” 


Many years ago, it was generally thought that our circles 
were Druidic temples; this conclusion was no doubt arrived at 
without any direct evidence being obtained, or perhaps obtain- 
able in its behalf, and by a natural reaction, any one holding, 
that theory has, of late years, been thought little better than a 
lunatie. Yet how stands the best evidence that can be go! 
"There is every reason to believe that the circles were erected in. 
the Druidic period, and that they present features only explicable 
on the supposition of their being devoted to solar worship. It 
is quite certain that the Druids were sun-worshippers, and 
02 
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that they had the power and the will to suppress every worsli 
Dat he. hen: iste then ao absurd to attribute the circles 5 

“the Druids? I think not. 

"T now want to show, in conclusion, how I think the connection 
between the Druidic and Christian temples arose. 

"Tt is a matter of history that western Christianity took its 
first firm root in Gaul and Britain, just the countries where 
Druidism reigned supreme, and that it only succeeded in doing 
so by accepting a host of practices and superstitions of which this 
SOM ent cast reference of its places of worship was probably 
one; it is known to have been a recognised policy of the early 
missionaries in these countries to accept as much as could not be 

| easily suppressed of the local worship and superstitions, and to 
ave them what was called a Christian signification. Dr. Priestley 

jons of Christianity") says: “ All the heathens contrived 

their temples so that they should pray with their faces towards 
the east; this was introduced into Christian worship about the 
time of Jerome, though it was not then generally approved of. 
Pope Leo the Great condemned this custom because it was much 
edi by the Manicheans,” and again Pope Vigilins ordered, 
bout £36, that those who celebrated mass should always direct 
heir faces to the east. Christmas, he says, was observed in the 
fourth century, Easter and Whitsuntide earlier, the festivals 
‘&e., not till the time of Constantine or later. 
says also: " With respect to the spiritual power in 
‘the Popes derived much advantage from the ideas of the 








force of the papal excommunication which, as under the Druids, 
deprived a person of the common rights of humanity.” This 
System of adopting, under a so-called Christian aspect, pagan sites, 
‘ites, and ceremonies was approved by contemporary Popes, and. 
Was ‘afterwards extensively followed in the new world. І have 
Шо ап apparent instance of frm the Fast. The highest peak 


of Mount Eubæa was the site of a chapel dedicated to the prophet 
"Elias, which occupies the area of a megalithic temple fortress 

‘to have been sacred to Helios the sun-god (“ Builder,” 
oth December, 1877) ; the transition from Helios to Elias is very 
imple, and we have here also a megalithic temple associated 
‘with sun-worship. 

Tt was afterwards discovered that this system of comprehensive 
toleration, or rather assimilation, had its disadvantages, and we 
find that the Councils of Arles 452, Tours 567, Nantes, and also 
the Archbishop of Bourges in 584, Childebert in 554, Carloman 
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in 742, and Charlemagne condemned superstitions regarding 
stones, fountain», trees, &c, and enjoined their destruction (Abbe 
Voisin, Materiaux, &c,, 1875, p. 86) ; this also places the stones. 
just in the pagan period immediately preceding the introduction 
of Christianity. 

As a writer in * Good Words" (Rev. H. Wace, October, 1878) 
well puta it, " Christ at. the beginning of the fourth century was, 
to the world at large, simply the object of the worship of a 
Persecuted sect; at, the ond of the century He is recognised 
publicly by the highest authority of the empire as the Divine 
Lord of all.” This recognition is well exemplified by penance 
submitted to by the Emperor Theodosius, in 390, at the instance 
of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. This great difference in the 
status of Christianity at the beginning and end of the fourth 
century is indeed a well-known and unquestioned fact, but how 
is it to be accounted for ? 

Constantine the Great was proclaimed Emperor in Britain at 
York in 306, and immediately checked the persecution of the 
Christians; he depended for support very largely on his British 
and Gaulish forces, who had become impregnated with the 
mixture of Druidism and Christianity to which I have referred, 
and, as his power became consolidated, he not only tolerated this 
new faith, but made it the State religion. 

Mr. John Hogg, M.A., F.RS, says the sun “ was the‘ invincible 
guide and protector’ of the Emperor Constantine before the year 
‘of our Lord 331, when he commanded the heathen temples to 
be closed; and Gibbon tells us that the devotion of Constantine 
was more particularly directed to the genius of the sun, the 
Apollo of Greek and Roman mythology, and he was pleased to 
"be represented with the ‘symbols of the god of light and poetry." 
Indeed, ten years before (321), Constantine ordered the strict 
observance of Sunday, calling it then after his patron god, Solis 
dies, and he moreover placed upon his coins the legend ‘sol 
invictus,” 

Constantine probably acted’ as much from inclination as 
from policy in these matters, for, says Mr, Wace, * Constantine, 
according to Eusebius, proposed to unite under one form the 
opinion which all nations held of the Deity; Plotinus, the great 
master of the Neo-platonie philosophy, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, 
worked out am elaborate scheme which strove to embrace ancient 
forms of worship and of thought, but which culminated in the. 
idea that in moments of ecstasy, and eestacy to be produced by 
virtues similar to those of Christian enthusiasm, a vision of God 












‘ight be attained.” 
MWhile, however, this great Emperor was planning a scheme of 
universal religion, the details seem to have been left, as before, 
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to accommodate themselves somewhat to local customs and super- 
stitions; the British system of orientation of churches prevailed 
їп the Druidic countries of Gaul and Britain, but was not 
enforced in non-Druidic Rome, The Greek cross and the 
monogram Chr, of it forms part, and which Constantine 
stamped on his coins, gave way to the distinctly pagan Roman 
cross as the power of Rome increased, yet in Gaul, and Britain 
‘more particularly, we find the right-angled Latin cross not 


unfrequently modified on vestments into a“ X” cross Ý, which 


appears to me to be another form of the mysterious grn 
mark known as the * broad artow,"4f, both being probably derived 
from the Druids, who, according to Mr. ad a cross of 
theo Divine letters or rays symbolizing tho triple nspect of God, 
which was wrought in gold down the length of the back of the 
vestments of the Archdruid, and which would certainly have 
formed a very convenient and significant mark for sacred or 
royal property. Dr. Evans, indeed, says that although the 
“broad arrow” is a very ancient symbol, it has not been traced 
as a government mark earlier than the reign of. Henry VIL, 
but it must not be forgotten that that was the precise period of 
revival of a great number of Welsh and early British notions. 
Returning, by way of conclusion, to Constantine, Dr. Priestley 
so far aa to say that in ба reign thera was more learning 
in Britain than elsewhere; be that as it may, the aim of 
“Augustine and his medieval followers waa so entirely to exalt 
Tome at, the expense of all other nations that very insufficient 
eight has generally been attached to the influence which 
British views and forces exercised in the later Roman Empire, 
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appears to me to be another form of the mysterious 
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Discvsstoy. 


‘Mr. Park Hannisoy thought that great uncertainty must always 
exist regarding the orientation of stone circles. If prominent or 
outlying menhirs were taken as indicators, one could never foel 
sare that some may not havo been removed. Then, as to tho 
astern direction of churches: though many heathen customs were 
Christianised, and now meanings attached to them, there did not 
Appear to be hy evidence that the orientation of English churches 
was copied from British sun-temples, and a north-eastern 
direction is certainly not the rule with them. Thero was a long 
interval between the date of the stone circles and the timo of 
Jerome, during which а mumber of diirent cultes bad. been 
introduced by the Romans, and adopted by the Romanised Britons ; 
fad when Christianity was introduced, ho existing temples many of 
them unconnected with sun-worship, were converted into churches, 
"The eastern direction of English churches, like the earlier British 
ay of calculating astor, nd s peculiar form of tho, clerical 
tonsuro appear to have been introduced by Eastern missionaries. 
Te was tho kirks that were enlled " stanes" in Scotland, ax places of 
meeting the terms were not convertible. 

Mr, Wannouss observed. that, with rugurd to the orientation ol 
churches, he believed the medieval custom was not to build them 
uo compass cast, but to that point: in the east where the sun гово 
оп the day of tho Saint to whom the church was dedicated. Оп 
the point of the deflection of the chancel from tho line of the nave, 
very observable in some old charches, ns at Wellow, in Somerset. 
shire, ho believed it was intended to typify the drooping to one side of. 
опг Lord's hend on the Cross. With reference to outlying stones 
to tho eastward of stone circles, ho had soen a striking instance at 
tho remarkable site known as the “Stones of Clava,” about 
Tp mile from the field of Culloden, » few miles from Invorness. 
The ae ee principal largo circles, closely contiguous, the 
great stones arranged at. equi-distant intervals, with mathematical 
Aoctracy ; and at 300 or 300 yards distance to the east, in another 
field, there is placed a single large upright block, much too far off to 
hare formed any part of the circles, but evidently connected with 


them. 
"The Rey. H. Wrxwoop wished to emphasize the ques 
former speakor us to the indications of w circle poi 




















m ofa 
a in gin any 
direction, During a recent visit to the Suowdonim 
trot he had observed a great many stone circles scattered over 
the hills, facing in all directions—north, east, south and west, 
according to the slopo of the ground; if there was any particular 
point to which they faced more particularly, he thought it was the 
Mouth and south-east, for a direction favourable to the living 
rond be equally so for the dead. With regard to the other three 
circles with which be was well acquainted, i.e, Stonchenge, 
vebury, and Stanton Drew, he inquired what evidence there wns 
of their direction being north-east, As to Stonchenge, perhaps the 
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ition of the “Friars Hdl”, in rogard tthe socalled Alae 

tone,” might possibly favour this view, especially im the mi 
thoes Who led watched tho midsummer’ enn rise over tho “ Heeh” 
bat the remaining two he thought could not be cited as an example 
of any such intentional direction, The revival of the Druid theory 
‘was also a point on which he sought enlightenment from the author 
who had collected his facts with so much industry. As to the 
connection of circles and churches, and the statement that the 
Scotch called their circles irks, he bad always understood that the 
‘word church had quite another derivation. 

Mr. Lewis said, in reply, that the nature of the referenco to tho 
various points of tho compass was shown in detail in tho tablo 
attached to the paper, and that at Stanton Drew the reference to 
the north-east, in tho relative portions of the circles and outlying 
stones, was very remarkable. "he possible destruction of outlying 
tones’ applied ns much to one point as to another, wo that ifa 
sullicient number of circles wero dealt with, it was not necessary to. 
tako it into account; and he thought eighteen circles gave a 
sufficient average, or he would not have troubled the Institute on the 
subject at all. He had brought evidence to show that the north. 
eastern direction in churches existed more commonly in England and 
France than was y supposed, and tho north-east was also 

ined by laying tho foundation-stone in that direc- 
typifying of the drooping of the Savionr's hend he looked 
upon ax a very farflahed Christian glo, and the placing the 
hancel window wo that tho sun should shine through it on tho 
saint's day was clearly a remnant of sun-worship, as indeed was tho 
holo system of placing tho churoh in any particnlar position, with- 
ont regard to, or, as frequently happened, in opposition to the nature 
OF the aito; why oln should not tho churches be: placed in any 
direction whatever, as they were in Rome? Tt would be unlikel 
in the nature of things tbat any positive evidence should be foun 
that the orientation of the churches was derived from that of the 
circles; but tho facts he had mentioned appeared to him to fit 
ier, like the pieces of a dissected puzzle, in ono way and no 
for, 60 that if there were not a mathematical, there was what he 
it almost call an ocular demonstration of the truth of his views, 
hero was certainly no direct evidence of the orientation of the. 
churches having been derived from any other source than the one 
hho had suggested. The calling the churches stones and the stones 
churches, by the Scotch, was not mentioned by him as elucidating 
the derivation of the word church, but as showing that the two 
things were at some time or other considered practically the same, 

































192 7 Е Price —On Excavations of Tumuli 
‘The following paper was read by Mr. J. E. PRIOE 


Excavations of Tunui on the Bramso Dowss, Isux or 
Wicer. By Jons E. Price, F.S.A., and F. G. HILTON PRICE, 
FSA, F.GS. 


[Wira Prate X) 


‘Tux excavation of the Roman buildings at Morton, near Brading, 
in the Isle of Wight, has up to the present time not resulted in 
any discoveries of a character which could with propriety claim. 
any especial recognition in the i itte ; 
Dut as our Journal occasionally admits archeological communi- 
cations (useful often for purposes of comparison), and moreover 
already ‘contains descriptions of researches among the tumuli 
and grave-mounds of this country, it may be well to briefly 
chronicle the results of an examination which we bad the 
opportunity of making last autumn, of some of the well-known 
barrows on Nunwell and Braling Downs. Our work at the 
yilla being temporarily suspended, owing to the presence of the 
crops, 





ode by Lady Oglander н 
issi iy to investigate the various 
ede REN Metals sivi of wide «ro la 
close proximity tothe villa. The situation of those now excavated 
is one of the finest in the seighbourbnod; itis cn the summit 
cf that picturesque range of hills which, extending across the 
fiddle s£ the isand, rans more or Jes in an unbroken line from 
Culver Cliff to Freshwater Gate ; XE summit is the old 
road, the highway from Brading ton to Newport, the 
Soumuercal Sontre ofthe island; а linitary hedge marks one side 
of the ancient way, and near thereto the barrows, or rather such 
of them as remain, can be readily distinguished. Imperfect 
examinations have clearly been made from time to time, which, 
‘added to the gradual levelling of the soil and the steady 
‘operations of nature, have in many cases nearly obliterated the 
elevated sites, and to the unpractised eye many difficulties might 
{present themselves as to the most desirable spots for excavation ; 
Ed it is to be regretted that those who in former days explored 
these barrows have not published an exhaustive report of their 
i ‘ions, partial in many cases, but sufficient to destroy, 
for historical purposes, many interesting features, 

‘The largest tumulus, which is nearly circular, is about 60 feet 
in ‘and 5 feet high at the highest part In the centre 
it is only 2feet 6 inches. The site of this tumulus js marked 
‘upon the ordnance map and it is locally known as the “ Punch 

;" or “ Devil's Punch Bowl,” a designation which, as is well 
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known, has been often applied to barrows, and originated 
doubtless in the legends and superstitions which found favour 
with the country people in former days; the bowl or cup-like 
form being due either to the pernicious habit of explorers, when 
excavating tumuli, of excavating a shaft or pit in the very centre 
of the mound, with the expectation of dropping at once on the 
anticipated treasure, perhaps finding nothing and abandoning the 
‘work, or from the fact of the barrow having been raised over 
cists containing urns or interments by inhumation, which 
gradually perishing and giving way, led to a subsidence of the 
soil in the crown of the tumulus. те із а tradition current, 
among the labourers on the estate that in. this hollow portion об 
the “Bowl” a lange stone formerly existed, that it was removed 
from its position by mischievous people, and sent rolling down 
the hill, and that, for some time after, it. was to be seen near to 
a ditch or path adjoining Nunwell House. We instituted a 
careful search with one of the labourers, but was unable to trace 
the stone, It is possible that it had some association with the 
tumulus, and perhaps some significance as a limitary mark, or it. 
may have been only placed there in recent times for the support 
of a stall or pos the situation of the mound being one which 
might even be selected fora beacon. Both on the promontory at 
Bembridge and on that at Freshwater such beacons once existed, 
and in the midst of ancient sepulchres, around what is known 
as the sea-mark, a mass of masonry on Ashey Down, and visible 
miles away at sea, are congregate tumuli, no less than twelve 
of which were once partially examined by the Isle of Wight 
Philosophical and Scientific Society, and the results are recorded 
in vol. x. of the " Journal of the British Archeological Associa 
tion.” 

‘Our examination of the “Punch Bowl” commenced in July 
last; we began by cutting a trench direct through the diameter 
of the mound, the width of the trench being about 3 feet, 
Cutting in this direction we were enabled thoroughly to explore 
the centre. Near to the junction of the upheaved soil, compris- 
ing many tons of chalk, with the surface of the ground, there 
appeared what may be described as a layer of charcoal, extend- 
ing (us it would веет from its being again met with in the cross- 
‘cuts, subsequently made) throughout the circumference of the 
Darrow. Associated with this layer of charred wood were 
several fragments of both human and animal bones, and scattered 
pieces of early British coarse sun-dried pottery. Traces of 
cremation were present, but the mound having been previously 
disturbed, nothing perfect or in situ was disclosed. We next 
proceeded with a trench in a southerly direction, extending from 
the centre to the edge of the tumulus, about 8 feet west of 
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this; another cutting was made, and here was discovered n 
skeleton of a child which Professor Flower has been kind enough 
to examine, and pronounces to bethat of an individual about nine 
years of age. These remains, together with some of the pottery 
Found, are exhibited. ‘The body wasin a contracted position; the 
ition of the head pointing to the north-east has no especi 
Significance, it having been clearly shown by barrow-diggers that. 
there was but little rule in this respect. The skeleton was nearly 
complete, but the bones very fragmentary and decayed; near to 
it was found a small urn, or cup, of very early, but of coarse and 
crumbling pottery, and so fragmentary that but little has been 
saved. Among the relics appeared a primitive and interesting 
object, viz, the basal portion of the antler of a red deer throug! 
which a hole had been drilled transversely to the long axis of 
the horn, ‘This artificial perforation is quadrilateral in shape, and 
intended doubtless for the reception of a handle. Tt measures 
6} inches in length, and the hole, which is 1 inch in 
diameter, is cut through it at 2 inches from the thickest end 


(кебш). 








Canon Greenwell and Mr. Franks, who have seen it, consider 
it to bea hammer of British make, and very rare. It is much 
to be regretted that it was injured by the excavators before they 
ol ‘what was being thrown oat of the trench. There were 
considerable number of flint flakes taken out of these trenches, 
‘and some small fragments of British pottery, and a few animal 
bones, mostly splinters. 

"We should state that our trenches, north, south-east and 
"west, were about 4 feet in width, also the inner circular trench, 
but the smaller cuttings were slightly loss. 

Tn the trench east and west, at a point about 12 feet from the 
‘east end, and at 24 foot from the surface, resting upon a layer of. 
charcoal, a bone pin, tooth of an ox, bits of pottery, and bones 
were found. ‘Adjoining this spot a small earthenware cup of 
Coarse British pottery, several flint-lakes, pieces of bone, and 
fragments of pottery were also discovered, but no indications of 
Haman bones were met with, notwithstanding great care was 


‘We next turned our attention to making a circular trench 
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through the highest portion of the mound ; measuring from the 
principal trenches already made, we commenced a trench 3 feet 
wide, at 12 feet from the east end, 14 feet from the north end, 
18 fect from the west end, and 9 feet from the south end. 
Throughout this excavation, the black line was distinetly 
visible at a depth of about 24 to 3 feet from the top. Finding 
nothing particular in this circular cutting beyond a few flakes 
and bits of pottery, a few extm sections were cnt on the south 
side with a view of ascertaining whether апу secondary inter- 
‘ments had been made, this side being quite near to the old road, 
which probably dates from British times, 

‘The first section, 3 feet wide, was made 13 feet south of the 
main east and west section on the east face, the second was 
15 feet 6 inches from that, and the third was 8 feet west of the 
north and south section. ‘These trenches were all dug into the 
inner circle without any results. 

Another trench was cut in the inner circle inwards towards 
the centre, from the point 7 feet 8 inches west of the north and 
south section, extending for a distance of 6 feet without any 
results. 

‘At 24 feet from the surface of the mound there was a. 
uniform layer of earth much mixed with fragments of charcoal. 

‘This mound bears evidence of having been opened from the 
north side, due north and south towards the centre, when 
probably the primary interment was removed. The original 
‘excavator did not cut it through on the south side. 

Finding nothing more, we restored the mound. 

A smaller tumulus was next opened; it is situated 45 feet 
east of the “ Devil’s Punch Bowl We made a section east and 
west 35 feet in length, and a cross section north and south 
19 feet 6 inches ; the trenches were 6 feet in width through the 
mound; a large number of flakes were found beneath the turf 
within a foot of the surface. In the north and south section, on 
the south side of it, a handful of burnt bones was discovered. 
After making a deep excavation in the centre, and finding the 
ground had never been disturbed, we filled it in, ‘The antiquities 
discovered in these mounds are deposited in the British Museum. 

Tt would seem from these investigations that the burials 
referred to are of the British period, that is to say, they 
belong most likely to atime which may have been historical 
when the Romans began to colonise the lund near Brading, and 
erected that extensive range of buildings which have been 
recently disclosed; for there ure по indications of the tumulus 
having enclosed any relies of the Roman period, indeed, it is 
singular that as yet no sepulchral memorials of this time have yet 
been met with in the vicinity of our work. We have yet to 
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discover the graves of some of the inmates of this vast establish- 
nent, which, from many indications found, was evidently occupied. 
for ions, Asa ule, the barrows in the Isle of Wight chiefly 
mark a transitional period, or rather the association between 
Romans and Saxons; for ‘example, those upon Brook Down, 
‘Afton Down, Shalcombe and Chessell Downs, on Brightstone, also 
at Bowcombe Downs; and this especially applies to those which 
Medicom examined along the range of hills from Newport or 
Carisbrooke to Freshwater, a distance, say, of 12 miles. It 
would seem that the burial-places of tbe earlier races, of the 
Belgie tribes who as we know occupied the Isle of Wight, are 
snore plentiful in the district we are no investigating, and this 
may be expected to be the case if we may view, as we now 
probably шау, the old town of Brading and its immediate 
Vicinity as marking the situation of the first occupation of Vectis 
by the Romans, 











Plan and section of the tumulus known as the “ Devi 
Bowl,” on Brading Down, in the Isle of Wight. 


Mr. F. G. Hiros Pice made some remarks in illustration 


of the paper, and the discussion was sustained by tbe Rev. Н. 
Wixwoop and the PRESIDENT. 


—— 


Арш, 4ти, 1882. 
‘Major-General Prrt Rivers, F.RS., President, in the Chair, 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The ing presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective — 
For muz Lamart. 


From the Avrnors—Ueber einige Fossilien aus der Uitenhage- 

"Formation in Süd Afrika By Dr. E. Holub and M. 

From the Avrnor.— Report of the Third International Ge 

Venice, September, 1881. By Lieut. б. Kreitner. 

From the Surrusoxux. Issrrrerios.— Studies in Central American 
Ticture-writing. By Edward S. Holden. 

From the Асмат, Atti della B- Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 











“THE DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWL” 
[GRADING DOWN, ISLEOF WIGHT 
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From the Assootrios.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archwological Association of Ireland, July, 1881. 
— Journal of the East India Associntion. Vol. XIV, No. 1. 
—— Proceedings of the Geologists! Association. Vol. VIL, No. 4. 
From the Society Prootedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
comer, 1881. 
‘Journal of the Socioty of Arts, Nos. 1581, 1582, 








— Proceedings of tho Royal Geographical Society, April, 


ture.” Nos. 647, 648. 
Ton, XXIX, Nos. 12, 13. 
pour l'Histoire do l'Hommo. Tom. XII, liv. 12. 
Tom. XIII, liv. 1. 





‘The election of Everard F. 1 Tuury, Esq., was announced, 


The President exhibited an interesting series of large carvings 
and painted masks from New Ireland, upon which he offered 
some remarks, 


‘The following paper was then read by the author:— 


The PAavOans and the POLYNESIANS. 
By O. STANILAND WAKE, Esq. 


Tu peculiar geographical position occupied by the mop-headed 
blacks of New Guinea and the islands of the West Pacific, 
entirely cut off as they are from the apparently allied peoples of 
the African continent, has attracted much attention among 
anthropologists. Whether the Papüans or Papias, ns the tribes 
belonging to that race are called, are in reality nearly related to 
any of the African races, or what is their relationship to their 
neighbour in the Indian Archipelago or Australasia, has not 
ret been satisfactorily determined. À recent writer, Mr. A. Н. 
eane, who has specially studied the latter question, has 
indeed attempted to supply a classification of the Oceanic races, 
but the attempt is far from satisfactory. Mr, Keane divides 
these ruces into three types, based on the colour of the skin, 
which he describes as the dark type, the fair and brown or 
Caucasian type, and the yellow and olive-brown or Mongolian 
type, According to this eassenton the dark type comprises 
Negritos, the Papûans, the Australians, and perhaps the 
Tasmanians; the Caucasian type embraces the Eastern Poly- 
nesians, and also a continental branch ; and the Mongolian type 
is represented among the Oceanic races by the Malayan 
peoples. 
1 Journ, Anthrop, Int," vol. fx (1880); and Nature,” vol. xxiii (1880), 
pam. 
VoL. ш. > 
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‘A radical objection to this classification is that the physical 
character on which it is chiefly based is of less importance than 
other characters, a generalization from which would require a 
different classification. ‘Thus the hair, which is ld by 
some anthropologists as a more important feature than skin 
colour, is woolly among the Negritos and Papüans, but smooth 
and stright among the Australians, Again, the Australians 
and Papûans may be deseribed as full-bearded races, while the 
Negritos are absolutely beardless. Moreover, this dwarf dark 
Tace belongs to the short-headed division of mankind, but the 
true Papfians and the Australians are as distinctly long-headed, A. 
classification on the basis of skin colour and hair would thus 
require the Negritos and Puplaus proper to be associated. By 
the other charactors referred to the latter must, however, be 
placed rather with the Australians, who differ from the other 
Tes named in the form of the hair, which connects the 
‘Australians with the Polynesians, who have themselves certain 
features in common with the Papüans. 

Tt is with the relationship between the Papüans and the 
Polynesians that thi paper is more especially eoncerued; and I 
Pree: fat of al to consider the physial, grounds on, wh 

r. Keane places those races in different divisions in his 
general scheme of classification, This is, as we have seen, 
Chiefly based on complexion or skin colour, It is somewhat 
strange that Mr, Keane should refer to colour so prominently ; 
fo, wit considering the objections to the placing of the Poly 
nesians among pooples of the Caucasian type, he remarks that 
"the question of colour must anthropologically be as 
al of secondary importance.” | There are black and dark 
brown Caucasians in different parts of Asia and Africa, and why 
not, therefore, brown Caucasians in Polynesia ? Mr. Keane may, 
however, mean only that his Oceanic Caucasians are brown, as 
distinguished from his fair continental Caucasians and ‘the 
Papûans, and other peoples comprised in the division of dark 

But this is not an accurate statement of the facts, if the 
term “ Papûan ” is not. restricted to the natives of Melanesia, 
Dr. Meyer says, as to the natives of New Guinea, that they 

' great. diversity of complexion, “ shown in the transi- 
tions from. the fair shades of the Malays to those of the true 
Mack Paptana Dr. Michlucho Maclay speaks of the natives 
of tbe Bay as being decidedly Paptans, but as having 
light ehocolate-brown skins* Dr. Comrie declares that the 
natives of the south-east coast of New Guinea vary from rusty 
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black to a yellowish brown, the natives of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of East Cape being, however, of a lightish brown." 

Finally, the Italian traveller D'Albertis affirms that the 
yellow race of New Guinea, “if not aboriginal, is at least the 
most ancient existing, and has spread over the greater part of 
the island, while the black appears to be restricted to certain 
points of the west, south, and north eoasta," According to this 
iow, the true Paplans are yellow rather than black, in whic 
respect they approach much nearer to the Polynesians than 
Mr, Kean’s classification supposes. Тһе complexion of the Poly- 
nesian peoples is, however, very variable, Dr. Topinard remarks 
that “according to somo it is o mahogany colour, to others of 
dull copper colour, M. Bourgarel says it is of a yellowish-olive 
hue, lighter sometimes than that of the Malays, especially at 
Tahiti. Jacquinot says it is generally tawny-yellow, mixed 
with more or less dark bistre.”” 

We may leave the question of colour for the present, as it 
is admitted to be anthropologically of secondary” importance, 
and see to what other features Mr. Keane refers. The Malay 
word meaning " frizily," which gives name to the Papûans, shows 
what has been considered the most, prominent. characteristic. of 
the race. The hair of the Polynesians, on the other hand, is 
smooth, often curly and wavy. ‘The long head of the Melanesian 
is referred to as proving that dolichocephaly is the distinctive 
mark of the Papdan type, whereus the skull of the Polynesian 
‘approaches brachycephaly.* 

These are the chief physical grounds on which Mr, Keane 
affirms that the Paptans and Polynesians form eabsolutely 
distinct races, and I will now proceed to point out the weakness 
of his case. In the first place, it should be mentioned that, 
although the existence ofa Puptan typo and a Polynesian type 
may be admitted, it is by no means easy to say what are 
their special characteristics. Mr, Keane divides the Papans 
into three divisions, namely, the Papfians proper, the Sub- 
PapQans West, or Alfuros, who inhabit the islands between 
Sumatra and New Guinea, and the Sub-Papians Kast, or 
natives of Melanesia. Of these, the Alfuros are supposed to 
possess a large Malay intermixture, while the Melanesians, 
including the Fijians, show the presence of a strong Polynesian 
element. Tt is, however, among the long-headed Melanesian 
that Mr. Keane finds “the very purest specimen of the rac 
although he refers to two natives from the interior of North- 
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west New Guinea, figured by M. Raffay, as representing 
“ characteristic full-blood Papüan types." M. Raffray's typical 
Papùans ought in this case to resemble the pure Melanesian 
type to which Mr. Keane refers, and which is represented 
by the extremely dolichocephalous mountaineers of Fiji. These 
islanders have been shown by Professor Flower to belong to the 
hypsi-stenocephalic type of Melanesia? What is the case, 
however, with the typical Papflans of M. Raffray? This 
traveller says nothing as to their personal appearance, except 
that thoy had the hort hair of tbe Arfak type, a statement 
which is confirmed by the portraits given of them” М. Байтау 
would seem to regard all the natives of New Guinea met 
with by him as belonging to the same race, although 
differing among themselves sufficiently to form sub-families or 
types.“ The Wosaonis whom he figures are not represented as 
having the long nose with pendent tip su to be chamo- 
teristic of the Papüans, That the tribes belonging to this race 
exhibit much diffrence umong themselves is almost universally 
Tecognised. Thus the mountaineers of the neighbourhood of 
Dorey, known as Arfaks, differ from the natives of Dorey in being 
taller and darker, and in having a more oval face and more 
Aquiline nose? Both of these tribes, however, belong to the 
same type as the inhabitants of the island of Mafor, which is 
supposed to have been the original home of the natives of the 
shores of Geelvink Bay and its islands® This opinion is enter- 
tained y Dr. Beccari, who believes that he has found three types 
among the Paptans."’ One, which he terms Oriental negroes, or 
‘primitive Papüans, but which does not exist as a separate race, 
ds “ dwarfish, with short woolly hair, skin almost or quite black, 
nose much depressed, forehead extremely narrow and slanting, 
and brachycephalic cranium.” The second, which inhabits the 
greater part of the northern peninsula, and which Dr. Beccari 
considers typically Papûan, has a dolichocephalous skull with the 
genem characters usnally ascribed to the Papùans, that is a 
forehead, and prominent brows, curved and high nose with 
rolonged tip, and large mouth with thick and pouting lips. 
The third type, that of the Mafu Paptans, is often sting iit 
by fine, even European, features, which the Italian traveller 
‘supposes to be due to a mixture of Caucasian or Hindoo blood. 
Signor D'Albertis, who visited not only Dorey but also the 
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south-eastern coast and the interior of New Guinea, also came 
to the conclusion that three distinct types exist among the 
Papüans. Those of Moatta, and of Kiwai Island at the mouth 
of the Fly River, have small round heads with low and very 
narrow foreheads, prominent eyebrows, and projecting jaws, 
resembling somewhat the primitive Papfians of Beccari. About 
50 miles up the river, at Canoe Island, the natives have a 
different form of skull, very long and flattened at the top, with 
ушу retreating foros and projecting jaws, evidently the same 
аз the second type of Beccari In the interior D'Albertis 
found that the natives had smaller heads, somewhat long, but 
‘not much flattened, the forehead being high and almost perpen- 
dicular. The eyebrows are not prominent, and the jaws but 
little projecting? The peoples belonging to this type, which 
may be compared with the Mafu type of Beccari, are lighter 
coloured than the coast tribes, and D'Albertis states that they 
resemble in appearance and customs the inhabitants of the 
eastern parts of New Guinea It is on this ground he concludes 
that “the black race is neither aboriginal in New Guinea nor 
yet the most ancient of its people” The Italian traveller 
thinks the three types of Papüan skulls observed by him may 
perhaps belong to one series ; but he obtained from the interior 
of New Guinea skulls which he states are quite distinct. from. 
those in his collection which constitute the three principal 
varieties. These skulls are “remarkable for their weight, for 
their length, for being much flattened at the sides, and for other. 
strongly marked characteristics which indicate that they belong 
to an excessively low type.” They, in fact, belong to the 
‘Melanesian type which Mr. Keane refers to as that of the pure 
Papiians; while his full-blood Papüans of the north-west 
coast of New Guinea present a totally different type, that of the 
Mafors* ‘This shows how difficult it is to say what are the 
special features which characterise the Paptan race. The 
difficulty is almost as great when particular tribes are con- 
sidered. We have a case in point in the Koiari, who are 
thought to be the original inhabitants of the south-eastern 
peninsula of New Guinea, where tribes with supposed Polyne- 
sian affinities have been met with, The Koiari are described 
as generally small in stature, with very small hands and feet, 
dark in colour, and much more hairy than their neighbours, 


1 New Giinen vol. ii, p. 77. 
3 Tid, vol. i, p. 86. 
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many of them having beards and whiskers, The Rev. Mr. 
Lawes states, however, that they present great differences of 
appearance. “Some seem to resemble some of the Australian 
tribes; a noticeable feature in others is the hooked nose spoken 
of by Mr. Wallace as characteristic of the true Papüan ; others 
diave quite a Chinese appearance, while others might lead one to 
fancy that New Guinea was the refuge of the lost ten tribes.” 
‘After what has been said, we may be tempted to doubt 
whether the Paptans are entitled to be considered as constituting 
n distinct race. Thereis however, the same difficulty in deciding 
ou the characters which constitute the Polynesian peoples a 
distinct race. Mr. Keane divides his Caucasian type into two 
branches, the Continental, including the Khmér or Cambodian 
group, and the Oceanic, embracing the Indonesian and the 
various Eastern Polynesian groups The particular physical 
grounds on which he classes the latter with the Caucasian 
division of the human race it is rather difficult to determine, 
‘Mr. Keane gives the following description of the allied 
continental branch : “A fine, vigorous race, with symmetrical and 
wellset frames, stature rather above the middle size, straight 
profile, oval face, dolichocephalous head, high forehead retreating 
very slightly, black hair, often inclining to brown, straight or 
wavy and elliptical in section, beard and whiskers well furnished 
and always frizzled, or at least wavy, eyes perfectly straight 
and horizontal, nose not particularly prominent, but nearly 
always straight and never flattened at the root,” check-bones 
scarcely, if at all, prominent, mouth of medium size and even 
small size, with moderate thick lips, but no trace of prognathism, 
complexion mainly of a bistre or brown colour, but varying from 
fair and even white to light brown and dark, though never so 
dark as that of the Aryans of India"? This description, as 
‘Mr. Keane justly observes, corresponds in all essentials to’ the 
ordinary Caucasian of Western Asia and Europe. But does it 
also apply to the islanders of the East Pacific?’ Mr. Keane 
remarks that they are "one of the finest races of mankind, 
Caucasian in all essentials, and without a trace of Mongolian 
blood.” He says they are "distinguished by their fine, sym- 
metrical proportions, tall stature, handsome and regular features” 
smooth but not lank hair, often curly and wavy. These 
i are intended to identify the Polynesians with the 
bodians,and they may be thought to do so. It must not 
be supposed, however that all the Polynesian islanders answer 
to that description. In reality, great differences are observable 
among them. De Bougainville affirmed that there wem two 


3 Journ, Tost," vo. vi 
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different races of men at Tahiti—one very tall, with features 
resembling Europeans, the other of middle size, and in colour 
and features differing little from mulattoes, and having hair 
quite fried! Captain Cook also remarked the difference 
Tatwoen the higher law and the common people? although he 
did not ascribe it to mixture of race as the French navigator 
had done. Elsewhere, however, he observes that there is a 
striking difference between the women of Eimeo and those of 
the other islands, the former being of low stature, dark hair, and 
forbidding features? Cook says of the natives of Hervey Island 
that they seem to differ in both person and disposition from 
those of Wateeoo, Their colour was of a deeper cast, some of 
them being of fierce and rugged aspect, resembling ‘the New 
Zealanders, although others were fairer“ ‘The last-named people 
are described as being in colour from a pretty deep black to a 
yellowish or olive tinge; faces round, with full lips but not 
thick, noses full towards the point but not flat, eyes large with 
very free motion, and hair black, straight, and strong, sometimes 
of “a curling disposition, and of a brown colour Of the 
Sandwich islanders themselves, Cook, who was struck by their. 
resemblance in features and disposition to the New Zealanders 
observes that some are not unlike Europeans, but that they 
t considerable variety in features, some having the faces 
long, but others, especially the women, round.’ Even of the 
natives of the Friendly Islands, Cook remarks that, owing to 
their features being so very various, it is difficult to fix on any 
general likeness, unless it be a fulness at the point of the пове, 
He states, however, that there were hundreds of truly Euro} 
faces, and many genuine Roman noses This is different. from 
what was observed by Anderson in relation to the New 
Zealanders, among whom no true aquiline nose was seen, 
although he describes them as having, like the Tongans, noses 
full towards the point.’ Mr. Hale, of the United States explor- 
ing expedition says, the Polynesian nose “is eminently short and 
straight, but in certain tribes, and in some individuals of all 
tribes, it is long and aquiline, always appearing, however, to be 
slightly depressed and widened at the lower part" He adds 
that this depression of the nose is, with the complexion and 
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hair, the only general characteristic of the race! This, however, 
is as much as to say that the only general characteristics of the 
Tace in which the Polynesians agree with the Cambodians 
are their complexion and hair. For the depression of the 
Polynesian nose, which appears to have struck voyagers in the 
Pacific so forcibly, can hardly be said to be noticeable among 
the Caucasians of Indo-China. Moreover, the form of the head 
among these peoples appears to be quite different. The 
Chutedian head ie dobchocophalic, wi that of the 
Polynesians is said by Mr. Keane to be brachycephalic, a 
ааа E 
Tt may be much doubted whether the Polynesians do not in 
reality possess as many features in common with the Papüans 
as with the Caucasian tribes of Indo-China. The fact that both 
of them belong to the bearded stock of mankind is of great 
Significance. The long and aquiline nose observable among the 
Polynesians, although wanting the elongation of the tip often 
met with among the Papüans, undoubtedly resembles the large 
arched and high nose of the latter, which gives the face an 
European aspect? Probably there would be a closer resemblance 
if it were not that the Papûan wears the nose-stick, and that 
the Polynesian nose, “which is naturally rather long and some- 
E co e S 
in which appears to have 
particularly struck the eariy voyagers isthe expression o the 
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ticularly observable in those given by Mr. Ear. Mr. Wallace 
does not refer expressly to this feature of the Paplan face ia 
his work on the Malay Archi but he does so indirectly 
ina ison made between the Polynesians and the Papfans, 
both of whom he describes as “energetic, ive, joyous, 
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‘and laughter-loving.” in all these particulars differing widely 
from the Malay? $ 

The existence of differences of no little importance between 
the Polynesians and Paptians is perfectly consistent with those 
races having been derived from a common stock. It must not 
be forgotten that the peoples referred to the so-called Caucasian 
type differ among themselves so much in language and features 
that they are often held to be radically distinct. The distinc- 
'tion between the Aryans and Semites is probably the same in 
character, if it has not had in fact the same origin, as that 
between the Papians and the Polynesians, the former of whom 
have probably as great a resemblance to the Semitic branch of 
the Caucasian family as the latter have to its Aryan branch. 
The Papüans, indeed, exhibit certain features not uncommon 
among Europeans more strongly than the Polynesians them- 
selves, Dr. Topinard expresses his opinion that the Ainos, or 
aborigines of Japan, belong to the European group? and he 
makes a remark with reference to those aborigines which has 
indirectly an important bearing on the Caucasian character of 
the Рарбапа, Не says: * Among the Todas of the Nilgherzies, 
and, strangely enough, further on towards the north, among 
certain of the Ainos, two of the fundamental Australian. traits 
‘are met with, namely, the very projecting superciliary arch, and 
the abundant hair on the whole body, characteristics the more 
remarkable from the fact that the reverse is the rule through 
the whole of Eastern and Southern Asi and it might have 
been added among the Polynesians also. The abundant de- 
velopment of the pilous system, and the prominence of the 
зоро arch, are by no means uncommon among Euro- 
peans, 








events in our western regions. Here the former, 
although not so pronounced, is a matter of common observation ; 
and even in Eastern Europe it is so striking that Dr. Topinard 
supposes a race of the Aino type to have spread from Russia to 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. As to the other feature, 
Dr. Topinard remarks, in relation to the dark European type, that 
the superciliary arches vary, " never exhibiting in the male &ex 
the large size which we notice in the Melanesian races, nor the 
obliteration peculiar to the majority of Mongolian or negro 
skull"? his is generally true, but Dr. J. Barnard Davis, when 
speaking of the Western Irish, who may probably be taken as 
representative of a very early European population, refers to 
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the strongly marked superciliary ridges, * extending across the 
nose, making û horizontal line upon which the eye-brows are 
placed, and overhanging the eyes and face,” as one of the distinet 
features in its physiognomy.” We may assume, therefore, that 
the two important features in question are European charac- 
teristics, in the sense that they are often met with among 
European peoples. The Papüars, the Melanesians, and Tasma- 
nians, who also possess them, may therefore very properly 
claim to be fundamentally connected with the Caucasian family 
fo which th Europeans belong, a claim which is supported by the 
fact that they also belong to the bearded division of mankind. 
The Polynesians also are a bearded race, and the conclusion 
that they likewise belong to the Caucasian stock is not invali- 
dated by their wanting the prominent superciliary arch? and 
hairy frame of the Papüans, these characteristies being equally 
absent from many recognised Caucasian peoples, 

The conclusion that the Papüans and the Polynesians belong 
fundamentally to the same race will appear the less strange if it 
сап be really established that the Malayan Archipelago now 
contains peoples intermediate between those races. Mr. Wallace 
mentions the existence in the island of Ceram of an indigenous 
Tace very similar to that of the so-called Alfuros of the northern. 
eria of Glo, The last-named people he describes as 

ing “quite distinct from the Malays, and almost equally so 
rom the Papüans. They are tall and well made, with Papûan 
features and curly hair; they are well bearded and hairy-limbed, 
but quite as light in colour as Malays.” 

The island of Bouru, which is between Ceram and New 
Guinea, is said by Mr. Wallace to be inhabited by two distinet 
races, "a shorter, round-faced people, with a Malay physiognomy, 
who may probably have come from Celebes by way of the Sula 
Islands; and a taller bearded race resembling that of Ceram."* 
"This fact is important, as Bourn has been identified by some 
writers as the Sacred Island of the West from which, according 
to Samoan tradition, the Polynesian race started on its Eastern 


‘The bearded of Ceram and Bourn have been more 
recently described by Mr. Wallace as undoubtedly of Papüan 
ace, and he distinguishes them from the light-coloured peoples of 
the northern peninsula of Gilolo, who resemble the Polynesians 
ing barge ned at ae ур: 
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im many respects, and whom he supposes to be a Polynesian, 
colony intermixed with the Paphan aborigines, although speak 
ing a highly peculiar language! A migration westward from 
the Pacific is suggested by Mr. Wallace in connection with 
another people. He states that tho inhabitants of Timor appear 
o be wholly of. Papian race, but of a very distinct type from 
the natives of New Guinea, Their hair is less frizzled, their 
colour somewhat lighter, and their features less prominent.” 
"Their housés are not usually raised on posts, and they have the 
‘practice of “taboo” in full force. The islands east of Timor are 
inhabited by s similar race, whose head-stealing propensity, 
however, associates them not only with the wild tribes of Borneo, 
but also with the natives of New Guinea | 

The presence, in the region from whence the Polynesian 
Suudess ere nov generally believed to have inigrated, of people 
who present points of contact with both the Paptans and the 
Polynesians strongly confirms the conclusion sought to be 
established by this paper, that these races have had a common 

igin. Nor is this view weakened by the discovery in New 
Guinea itself of tribes occupying much the same position, ‘The 
Motu and allied tribes of the south-eastern peninsula of this 
island are said to differ in colour and also in features from the 
Paplans? and they are supposed by the Rev. W. G. Lawes to 
be of Malayan origin? an opinion which a more recent traveller, 
Mr. Octavius Stone, also formed.“ Other writers, however, do 
not accept this view of the origin of the Motu. 

Signor D'Albertis, indeed, has come to the conclusion that the 
light-coloured peoples, and not the dark tribes, represent the 
earliest inhabitants of New Guinen? My theory, however, 
requires that they should belong to the same stock, an opinion 
"which agrees with that of Dr. Comrie, who states that after 
‘noticing, in the same villages, and apparently in the same 
family, individuals exceptionally dark, the features and hair, even 
in the lighter individuals, remaining unaltered,” he was * forced 
to the conclusion that the lighter-coloured people were the sume 
mace.”* If this beso, there cannot be much difficulty in explaining 
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the differences which now exist between the Polynesians and the 
Tapüans! The lighter-coloured Papüan tribes of New Guinea, 
and the Malayan Archipelago approach the Polynesians nearer 
than the darker tribes, but their. frizzly hair shows that they do 
not represent perfectly the primitive Caucasian stock of that 


fe have now to consider the causes of the physical 
differences which exist between the Papüans and the Poly- 
nesians, assuming that they have sprung from a common stock. 
As to the colour of the skin, we have had occasion to point 
out that both the Papûans and the Polynesians present. various. 
shades of colour, from yellow to black in the one ease, and from 
yellow to dark brown in the other. The lighter colour of some 
‘of the Papüan tribes is generally explained as being due to 
crossing with the Polynesian race. Among the Sandwich 
Islanders, however, according to horis; tie curious phenomenon. 
s presented of the children when first bom being black, the 
ple of distinction dark brown, and the labouring people of a 
lighter tint, or orange colour. ‘This Dr. Topinard explains by 
supposing the two classes to belong to distinct races, whicl 
means that it is due to the crossing of two races, one of which 
shows its greater influence in the dark colour of the children. 
An analogous explanation must be given of the difference in 
colour of the Papüans and Polynesians, granting, as we may, 
that the former are аз a rule of a much darker hue than the 
latter, and that while black predominates in the one, yellow is 
the prevailing tint in the other, These extremes of colour may 
no doubt be referred to distinet races, both of which would seem 
to have been represented in the Tasmanians, whose colour was 
said to be as black аз soot, with a slightly yellowish tinge in iu 
‘Dr. Topinard says that ^ colour is an excellent character of 
race, but it should not be taken as a basis of classification.” 
‘He adds, “Taken in connection with others, this character 
becomes very valuable, The Bosjesman is distinctly separated 
from all the other negroes by a peculiar yellow tint, and the 
Australians from ali the other stright-baired races by the 
Black." Tt would seem that not only may the colour of the 
skin be changed through the influence of climate, but the change 
may be transmitted in an intensified form from one generation to 
another. Thus, fair Europeans, when exposed to a tropical sun, 
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“become sunburnt, and of a brick-red hue, or assume a yellowish 
tint, which,” says Dr. Topinard, “Mourad considers as the first 
evidence on the coast of Guinea of having become acclimatized. 
This yellow colour passes into that of copper, and becomes 
darker in each succeeding generation." The French anthro- 
pologist remarks, as to the hair, that there is no authentic 
instance of the transmission of change in the character of the 
hair, when this has taken place in an individual, through the 
influence of external conditions, and the French anthropologist 
‘affirms, indeed, that no explanation can be given as to the origi 
af the varieties of the lair in its fundamental types’ Hair 
form is, therefore, a more important anthropological character 
than colour, a change which can be transmitted, if we are to 
believe Mourad, and on this ground the Australians should, in a 
classification of the Oceanic races, be placed with the Polynesians 
rather than with the Papfans. Of course it may be objected * 
that if the Polynesians and Australians are associated on the 
ground of similarity of hair form, the Papüans by their frizzly hair 
should be apart from both. The reply to this objection 
is that all these races agree in other characters equally 
important, For instance, the abundant growth of hair on the 
face, which is a characteristic of both the Indo-European and 
the Semitic branches of the straight-haired Caucasian family, is 
also in common by the Oceanic races. If this be a 

mark of original community of race, we must conclude that the 
frizzly lair of the Papüan is the result, like the dark colour of 
the Australian, of a cross between peoples of different types, 

‘The position of the Australians in relation to the other 
Oceanic races, connected as they are by hair form with the’ 
Polynesians, notwithstanding their more intimate alliance with 
the Papians by other characters, is one of great importance, 
Nor is this lessened by a consideration of the cranial conforma- 
tion of those races. Dr. Topinard remarks that the vault of the 
Polynesian skull, where it is not affected by the Melanesian 
element, is generally occupied by a crest, the two sides of which. 
incline like the roof of a house, or are hollowed out in wide 
channels, after which come the parietal protuberances.” Elsewhere 
he states that the Polynesians, those of the east more especially, 
exhibit a form of skull similar to that of the Tasmanians, which 
is of the keelshaped type, “while it never exists either in 
‘Australians or New Caledonians, who are the most Melanesian." 
Nevertheless, the Tasmanian skull agrees closely in other 
important features with the skulls of both the Australians and 
the Melanesians, Professor Flower, when comparing the crania. 

1 Anthropology,” p. 589. ° “Anthropology,” p. 4 
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of the Andamanese and the Tasmanians, states that the latter 
make an approach to brachyeephaly, but that the “superciliary 
"ridges, the low orbits, the wide nasal aperture, the prognathism 
common to all Melanesians, and distinguishing them from 
Negritos, are all exaggerated in the Tasmanians” In some 
Of these characters, moreover, and in others referred to by 
Dr. Davis; who, nevertheless, strongly insisted on the essential 
difference between the Tasmanians and their neighbours, 
especially their long, thick, and heavy skulls, and their enormous 
mouths and large and massive tecth,—the Tasmanians 

with the natives of Australia, whom they resembled also, as we 
have seen, in being well furnished with hair on the face. The 
characters in which these races differ show in the former a cross 
with the Polynesians, as Dr. Topinard supposes, or perhaps rather 
with the short-headed Negrito race, 

* Among the Australians a crested and rafter-like form of the 
vault of the cranium is frequently met with, and with them also 
is found, more commonly than among any other race which has 
‘a tendency to the early closing of sutures, the peculiar form of 
skull known as sca lim? Thisis defined by Dr. Topi 
as being a deformity peculiar to the craniu i 
its contraction transversely, its antero- ion, and 
its increase in height. The skull turned upside down has the 
formi of u boat, from whioh its name is derived the forehead is 
straight, bulging, and narrow; the occiput is globular and 
conical, and projects backwards from the lambdoidal suture. 
A horizontal crest reaches from one to the other on the 
anterior half, the sides shelving like the roof of a house, which 
the obliteration of the parietal protuberances renders still more 

inent"? This deformity is due among the Australians to the 

3 closing of the anterior sutures, but Professor Van der 
oven found that the skulls ofthe Caroline Isiandere resent the 
‘same peculiarities without reference to the closure of any sutures, 
md he regarded them accordingly as natural scaphocephali, 
‘The same form of cranium has since been identified as 
by many of the islanders of the Wost Pacific, most of the 

ans probably belonging to the curious type of skull 
termed slenoeyphali,” Dr. Barnard. Davis, who wal the le un 
make this important observation, mentions that Dr, Welcker had 
already claimed as a natural peculiarity the approximation to 
soal ism in the Esquimaux skull“ This is described by 
Dr. Topinard as forming a long parallelogram, the sides f 

} дошт. Test? vol. ix (1890), p. 130. 
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which fall down vertically, and in some skulls the sagittal crest 
isso marked that they seem, physiologically, scaphooephalic. 

Signor D’Albertis vaten Gab the remarkably high: long, end. 
flattened skulls obtained by him from the interior of New 
Guinea resemble crania in his possession from the Ne 
Hebrides, and others he had seen from the interior of the Fi 
Islands? This is important, as Professor Flower affirms that, if 
‘we may judge from the series of crania examined by him, the 
mountaineers of Viti Levu are the most dolichocephalic, or more 
properly stenocephalic, people in the world. He says, moreover, 
that they “ present in their cranial conformation a remarkable 
purity of type, and that this type conforms in the main with 
that of the Melanesian Islands generally.” The existence of this 
че New Guinea, as mentioned by Signor D'Albertis, confirms. 
the view that the Papüans are by no means a pure rac. At 
the same time, the evident connection which exists between the 
Papûan type dnl the Melanesian type found among tho Fijian 
mountaineers would seem to prove that the latter are them: 
not a pure race, but are the result of a cross between different 
races. The Papfans can hardly have been indebted for their 
frizzly hair and dark skin to the Melanesians, and probably 
both have derived those peculiarities from a third source, 
Dr. Davis remarked "that the high narrow skull is not essen- 
tially associated with the mop-headed races, and that it is 
equally independent of the fact of the hair growing in tufts or 
otherwise. The Australians and the Esquimaux, who show a 
tendency to that form of skull, are straight-haired, Moreover, 
the hair of the Caroline Islanders, who are seaphocephalic like 
the Melanesians, is straight.’ The probability is, therefore, that 
natural scaphocephali first appeared among a straight-haired 
race, Moreover, as that deformity depends on the premature 
obliteration of the sagittal suture, it most probably showed 
itself originally with one of the inferior races. Professor 
Gratiolet, ns quoted by Dr. Davis, has said not only that the 
growth of the brain ceases sooner in those races in which the 
‘sutures close early, but also that there is a difference between 
the higher and the lower races as to the order in which the 
‘sutures are closed normally. In the latter the anterior sutures 
close before the posterior, and in the higher races it is the 
reverse, the posterior sutures close earlier than the anterior. 
On this Dr. Davis remarks: “Certain races possess a super- 

1 “ Anthropology, p. 474. 
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‘activity in the process of ossification of the bones of the 
head. Many of the negro and Australian races are remarkable 
for the great thickness and weight of the skull. And, in the 
same way, these races are distinguished for a proneness to 
logura o the sutures which takes place at an easier period of 
life than any European races.” Notwithstanding this common 
tendency, true seaphocephalisin appears, according to Dr. Davis, 
to be rare among negro skulls, and more frequent among the 
Australians" It is to the latter race, therefore, I would assign 
the position of representatives of the primitive stock 
whom that peculiar deformation of the skull first established 
itself, to give rise, under varying conditions of crossing with 
"ppp DL TP e 
juimaux, and the i- pl of the 
islanders of the West Pacific. This would require a much 
wider spread than at present of the primitive race now repre- 
sented by the Australians, and there are facts which show that 
Such an extension at one time took 
Tt has already been mentioned that two of the fundamental 
Australian traits are the projecting supereiliary arch and the 
abundant hairon the body. he possession of these two traits 
may be regarded, therefore, as signs of relationship, however 
distant, and, as they are met with among the Tasmanians and 
the New Caledonians, we must consider these peoples and the 





со and the rest of the body, as in Australiana* The Now 
Caledonians are also distinguished by prominent eyebrows, and, 
among the dark type at least, the body is said by M. Bourgarel 

short hair? This is no less true of the 





Melanesians. The prominent brow of the Melanesians has 
‘already been referred to and Dr. Forster long since noted that 
some of the natives of Mallicolo and also of Tanna were very 
hairy? ing to Dr. Meyer, the Papüan has very prominent 
‘brows, and the same kind of hair that adorns his head and face 

ws more or less densely on his arms, legs, and breast,*in which, 
[е agrees with the Amos and the Todes, whose pomme 
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of those Australian traits we have already had occasion to 
notice. 

1f, however, we take the Australians as the representatives 
of the primitive stock from which all the present races of 
the Oceanic area have sprang, we shall have to show how 
these races can have acquired the peculiarities which now 

istinguish them. As to the Australians themselves, we can 
hardly doubt that they are not an absolutely pure race, ‘The 
existance of two types among them has been ably maintained by 
Dr. Topinard,! and he says “it is clear that the Australians 
might very well be the result of the cross between one race with 
smooth hair from some other place and a really negro and 
autochthonous race.” ‘The French anthropologist appears to 
think that the Australians possess an Indian element, as he 
says that “if the Australians are Hindoos as regards their 
hair, they are Melanesians, or, if you will, New Hebrideans, 
New Caledonian negroes in every other respect”! This con- 
firms what has already been said as to the relationship between 
these various peoples, although I would reverse the description, 
and say that the Melanesians are Australians with a Negrito 
intermixture. The frizzly hair sometimes met with amo: 
the Australians is to be explained by assuming that the same 
Tace to whom both the Tasmanians and Papüans are indebted 
for their peculiar hair form at one time occupied the Australian. 
continent? or have been in contact with the Australian 
Tace, The existence in Southern India, as mentioned by 
Dr, Topinard, of tribes presenting marked Australian features 
is not inconsistent with this opinion, as none of them have 
Банду, hair, which sppoam however, among Indiam tribes 
further north, where a Negrito element is perhaps more likely 
to be met with. 

‘To a very ancient cross with this clement the present 
Australian aborigines are, I believe, indebted for their dark 
colour, if not for their flat nose and their large full eye, which is 
remarkable for its fine expression? —M. de Quatrefages supposes 
the Negrito race to have at one time spread throughout the 
whole of the Asiatic Archipelago to New Guinea, where it has 





4 Reruo d’ Anthropologie” (1880), p. 123 
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2 This concluatn dilfey somewhat from the view exproned by me in the 
“Revue d'Anthropologie” of 1873, and approaches erp neatly that of 
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mixed with the Papüans, and as far north as the Marianne 
Talands and Japan.’ 

"He. seems to think, moreover, that the Negritos have contri- 
‘the peopling of Australia, and he remarks that numerous 
found in Java, and which are attributed to 
‘the first inhabitants of this island, resemble those fabricated b 
‘the natives of Northern Australia? He further cites, wit 

ral, the opinion erpresel by, the America lin 

ing, that the inhabitants of the New Hebrides and of the 
Solomon Islands belong tothe Negrita mee ‘The Melanesians 
fare not Negritos, but they exhibit at least the effect of a cross 
‘with this race of a much more marked character than that which 
the Australians present, as not only has it changed the character 
of the hair, but it may possibly have contributed to the height 
Of the vertical index exhibited by the Melanesians’ We sce 
the Negrito element amongst the Tasmanians 

the nature of their hair, which, as 
panel out by Dr. Davis, grew like that of the Andamanese, 

small S 
manians 


п 
| 





corkscrew ringlets’ ‘The sh made by tho Tas- 
to brach ism, and jrticular roundness, 
or form,” which manifests itself, says Dr. Davis, in 
AIL their features, may probably be explained in the same way, 
‘Tho natives of New Caledonia present an although not 
quia instar condom of intermixture. Dr. Davis has shown 
Mia the Molen ш рн отыш in e tom ad 

i |ynesinn i exhibits itself in the statare and 
the nasal index. Both of these characters, however, may be due 
to the presence of an Australian or Melanesian element, There 
fe reanmn, moreover, to believe that the Malays and the Negritoa 
Of the Andaman Telands have influenced each other, if, indeed, 









re not neatly related.* Professor Flower, who regards the 
Negritos as representing “an infantile, undeveloped, or primitive 
‘of the type from which the African negroes оп the one 
hand, and tho Melanesians on the other, with all their various 
modifications, may have sprung,” remarks that one difficulty 
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in investigating the evidence of the original hical 
pu c y enis 
skulls of another race, inhabiting nearly the same area, the 
Malays, bears in many points to those of the Negritos, so 
that à combination of the frizzly hair of the Papûan with the 
round skull of the Malay in a mixed race might. easily, though. 
perhaps erroneously, be attributed to Negrito influence.” From 
this we might almost infer that the Andamanese themselves 
may not be a pure race, If this should prove to be the case, it 
would be an extraordinary fact, after all that has been written 
stout ther as typical Negritos, “Not much is known as to the 
affinities of the Ándamanese langonge, but. I shall be surprised. 
iE is not found to poo nearly related to soma 9E tho 
of the Archipelago than to the Burmese, as suggested 
by De lala. If that be oo, оу рона ана 
that the Andamanese belong fundamentally to the sume stock 
as tho various races of tho Oceanic area, although more pro- 
foundly modified than the latter by crossing with the Negrito 
ice and the short-headed Asiatic moe of which the Malays 
are the modern representatives? The origin of the Malays 
has yet to be determined, but that Asia was the original home 
of their ancestors, paternal or maternal, i» evident from. 
Dr, Topinant’s statement that the Tibetan ‘type, to which the 
Chinese, the Burmese, and the Annamites are allied, establishes 
the transition between the Mongol and the Malay? Tt has 
been customary to speak of the Dyaks of Borneo, tho Battaks of 
Sumatra, and the wild tribes of the Malay ‘Archipelago ag 
Malays,’ This has been shown, however, by Dr. Davis and 
others to bea mistake; and t chow peoples adjoin other tribes 
who are allied to the brown type of Papans or Polynesians, we 
can hardly doubt that the so-called savage Malays in reality 
belong to the latter class although they have become modified 
by crossing with intruders of the tue Malay stock. 
We have seen that the light-coloured Papüan tribes of the 
Eastern Archipelago have been modified by intermixture with. 
the Negrito race, although not to the same extent as the other 














Loc eit, p. 129. ‘The moderately dolichooephalio skull of » New Guinea 
Bushwowan referred to by D'Albertia (p. eit, vol. i р. 170) would seem to 
hare much in common with the Andamanese crazía dgured by Professor Flower. 
M. Raray declares Lho Karone of northwest New Guinea to be Negritos 
("Le Tour du Monde,” 1879, " Prom. 270). Reference may bo made 
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Tuplan tribes. It is not improbable, however, that the latter 
Tay have been further modified by contact with a race other 
than the Negritos. The occurrence among the dark Papûans of 
South-castern New Guinea of individuals whose features, says 
Mir Lawes “night lead one to fancy that New Guinea vas the 
refuge of the lost ten tribes "has already boen noted.! Mr. Jukes 
‘was struck by the Jewish features of some of the southern 
Paplans? — Mr. Wallace refers to the Jewish and elongated 
nose of the Papûans, which he thinks has had the same origin 
‘us their frizzly hair; and Dr. Beccari ascribes the high type of 
the Mafu Paptans to an infusion of Caucasian or Hindoo blood.“ 
A more recent observer, Signor D'Albertis, states that he saw 
the same type of people at Aden as at Yule Island in New 
Guinea. He says, indeed, that if Michluko Maclay, who 
believed he had discovered traces of the Papüans at. Borneo and 
Malacca, had seen the natives of Yule Island, he “would have 
опе much further to the west to trace the origin of the greater 
part of the Paptian tribes" D'Albertis here refers to Arabs 
Whom he saw at Aden’ Elsewhere he remarks that the 
Somauli, who had a receding forehead, aquiline nose, moderately 
thick lips, and curly but not woolly hair, might be mistaken for 
natives of New Guinea belonging to what he calls the Arab 
type of Paptun* 

The Arab Papfan type has been noticed beyond New 
Guinea Mr. Moseley says that about 1 in 15 or 20 of the 
natives of the Admiralty Islands have most remarkably lon, 
Jewish noses, At first he thought this peculiarity was ca 
to some extent by " long action of excessively heavy nose orna- 
ments,” but his opinion changed when he saw women without 
Such ornaments and having well-marked arched noses with 

it tip” The same feature is observable 

fians and Now Caledonians, and in the New Hebrides 
probally it is due to the existence of a Semitic element among 
Those peoples, and such an origin must, I think, also be ascribed 


3 Curious se similar remark has been made as to tho Polynesian 
ienders. Br. "Davis mentions that, Mr, Thomas P. Lawson, ot 
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to the aquiline noso often soon nmong tho Polynesians. Dr, 
Topinard remarks that the nose of the Polynesians more nearl 
approaches the American than the Mongolian type, by which 
he means, no doubt, the large prominent bridged or, according 
to Catlin, aquiline nose which is more frequent among the 
Americans than the small nose of the Mongol, ‘The French 
Anthropologist alira that tho characters presented by tho 
North Americans aro those of races which have crossed, one 
of the elements being clearly Asiatic, and the other altogether 
special—dolichocephaly, the European nose, &c! We have 
here much the same ‘phenomena as are presented by the 
Polynesians, whose poculiarities, as distinguished, from the 
dhter-coloured Papüans, must be explained, apart from the 
ito element observable in the latter, by the presence of an 
‘Asiatic element, which has also influenced the Paplans to some 
‘extent, but not so profoundly. 

The Asiatic race to whioh the physical peculiarities exhibited 
bythe Polynesians are due can only be the Malayan, or at leat 
the Mongoloid race whom the Malay represents in the Asiatic 
Archipelago. Itis true that Mr. Keane speaks of the Poly- 
nesians and Malays as having in common only “one oF two 
cranial features of no particular value as racial tests, at least 
when taken apart" As against this opinion we have, however, 
the authority of the Rev. Mr. Whitmee as to the close agree 
ment of those ries in many particulars;* we have, moreover, the 
facts, stated by Dr. Topinand, that’ the Polynesian ty 
approaches the Malay, and that by its orbital index, as well ag 
by its nasal index, it belongs to the same group as that of 
the Chinese, the Malay, and the Americans, Moreover, the 
sub-nasal proguathism of the Polynesian shows “ the influence 
of tho yellow and black: populations with which he has beon 
mingled.” We may see in the remarks of the French anthro- 
pologist « justification of the opinion that the Polynesians ame 
hot a pure race, and that if we were to subtract, on the one 
hand, the peculiarities to which they are indebted to the Malayan 
and Melanesian elements, and on the other the special features 
which the Paptians have obtained from the Negritos, and 

haps also from the Arabs, we should find the dark and the 
Fight ‘peoples of the Paoifc area to present much the same 
straight-haired, dolichocephalic type which, for want of a better 
term, we might call Austral-Caucasi 

1 + Anthropology.” pp, 470-481, 

2 Ger a "Codi РР erow” fr Fbranry, 1873, p. 408, Me, Ranken 
inot the mme opinions although he thinks the Poesia are not really Malay 
but allied to them ma belonging to the Mongolian sock (° Journ. Anthrop. Tane 
Tol. Yi, p. 24). 
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Mr, McFarlane, after a five years’ residence in South-eastern 
New Guinea, came to the conclusion that the coast tribes were 
‘a mixed mce, consisting of Malays, Polynesians, Arabs, Chinese, 
and + Possibly another ‘people, who appear at one 
time to have exercised great influence in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, may have affected both the dark and the li it tribes of 
this urea. Dr. Beccari believes that the Mafu Paptans are 
the result of an intermixture of Caucasian or Hindoo blood, 
which he supposes to exist also inthe Galelo men of Gilolo. 
This island is very far from Bali, one of the Sunda Islands, 
where the people are divided into the four castes of ancient 
Tndia, and the Hindoo religion still prevails? But the Malays 
have reached much higher north than the Moluccas, and there 
is no reason why the Hindoos should not also have done so. 
Tt is possible that the Hindoos have contributed a much more 
important element than is generally supposed to the Caucasian 
ревно о Бе Банат базда? Тайирь Батето толаш 

to the countries beyond the Ganges as tho real source of the 
Iter Caucasian clement, which appears to have spread from 
‘the continent over the Asiatic Archipelago. We are reminded 
of the Naga worship of those countries by the serpents and 
‘crocodiles sculptured on the temple at Dorey, which are sup- 
to represent such of the ancestors of the people as were 

ded from those animals.* 

"Nor does the fact of the average stature of the Polynesians 
being very high" and that of the Papûans, as given by Meyer, 
very low, affect the conclusion that those races belong to the 
same stock. ‘The New Caledonians and the Fijians are above 
the middle height, and that they need not be indebted for their 
‘high stature to the Polynesians is evident from the fact that 
the average stature of the Australians given by Dr. Topinand is 
very high. As stated by the French anthropologist, the 
Australians are divided into two races, the one short and the 
other tall ‘The former is that which would be identified with 
tho Negrito race, and it is to this race the small stature of some 
of the tribes of New Guinea must be aseribed Mr, Earl 
affirmed that “on the south-west coast of New Guinea, within 
the space of a hundred miles, are to be found tribes whose 
‘general stature is at least equal to that of the finer races of 
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Europeans, and others whose proportions are so small as almost 
to entitle them to the appellation of pigmies" "he latter are 
found only among the mountain tribes, and we may expect the 
Negrito element to be more influential with them than with 
the taller Papüans of the coast, Signor D'Albertis’ observations 
would seem to agree with those of Mr. Earl. He describes the 
natives of Moatta, near the Fly River, as being of lofty stature, 
the women especially being tall and robust? and even the 
Arfaks, or mountaineers near Port Dorey in the north-west, are 
said to be of tall stature,’ The Italian traveller states, moreover, 
that the light-coloured Papftans are not generally inferior in 
stature to the black mice which would seem to imply that. the 
former are not always so tallas thelatter? That the Caucasian 
race of the Malay Archipelago is not always of high stature is 
shown by reference to the Mentawey Islanders. These people 
are described by Mr. Crisp in the “Asiatic Researches” as seldom 
exceeding 5} feet, and many of them as falling short of this 
height The light-coloured natives of Northern Celebes, who 
are said to resemble the Polynesians in feature, differ from them 
nevertheless in being of only moderate stature." 

‘The conclusions to which I have been led by a consideration 
of the preceding facts are as follows:— 

1. The Eastern Archi "was at n very early period 
inhabited by a straight-haired race belonging to the 
so-called Caucasian stock, the purest modern represen- 
tatives of which are the Australians. 

2. To this race belonged also ancestors of all the Oceanie 
races—including the Papüans, the Micronesians, the 
Tasmanians, and the Polynesians—as shown by their 
common possession of certain physical characters. 

3. The special peculiarities of the several dark races are due 
to the introduction of various foreign elements, the. 
Negitse daring fafusnoed ll of them in: varying 

legrees. 

4. The lighter Oceanic races show traces of the Negrito 
influence, but they have been affected at various 
periods by intermixture with peoples from the Asiatic 
area, giving rise on the one hand to the so-called 

3 = Paptans." p. 4 
3 ter Guin" vol. i, p. 11. 
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thst the Motu are an inch taller than the Papan Koiari, 
whose average height (men) was 5 ft. 3 im, but the lems, who sppesr to 
Combine several characteristics of both the light and the dark tribes (P. 208), 
were 2) inches taller. (* A few Months in New Guines," p. 168.) 
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“savage Malay,” and on the other to the Polynesians, 
who have been specially affected by the Malays. 

5. Trees of an Arab or Semitic element are apparent among 
both the dark and the light Oceanic races, but: chiefly 
among the Papûans and the Melanesians, the former 
of whom may also possibly possess a Hindoo admix- 
ture. 

These conclusions probably require, as Mr. Keane supposes, 
tho Negrito to have Leen the earliest inhabitant of the. Eastern 
Archipelago, but there is less truth in Mr. Keane's further 
Supposition that this primitive race, spreading north over the 
Asiatio continent, “became under more temperate climes 
differentiated first, probably, into the yellow Mongol and then 
through it into the fair Caucasian typo," returning in subsequent, 
ages to its original home as Malays and Polynesians. According 
to my view, the Austral-Caucasian stock occupied the Eastern 
Archipelago at a much more remote period than Mr. Keane's 
theory would allow, at an early date, however, to be modified 
by intermixture with the Negritos, and at a comparatively 
recent period to be still further modified by the introduction 
of the Malay element so as to produce the light races of that 
area, 

Thave purposely abstained from criticising Mr. Keane's views 
as to the absence of relationship between the Papüan and the 
Polynesian languages „Tn conclusion, however, 1 would refer 
to the opinion expressed by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee that not 
only are the whole of the Malayo-Polynesian ges, 
together with those of the Indian Archipelago and the Malagasy, 
more or less changed branches from an original root-stock, of 
which the Malay is more changed than any of the others, but 
that first the Papûan languages, and then the Australian, rust 
be affiliated to the same stock, the original form of which they 
approach still nearer to than either the Malay or the Polynesion 
branches. This opinion, which agrees with that of other 
competent authorities, coincides with my theory, and it would 
be no less ‘supported by a consideration of the manners 
and culture of the Oceanic races. 





‘Discvsstox. 


Mr, Kraxe remarked that although the relations of the Oceanic 
faces had been constantly before the Institute for several years past, 
‘it was to be feared that little progress had been made towards a 
settloment of the various points at issue. Nor did the question 
seem to be much furthered by the paper jast read, which might he 
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regarded ns an attempt to revise the paradoxical views first advanced 
some years ago by Mr. A. R. Wallace, but subsequently abandoned, 
or at least greatly modified, by that distinguished naturalist. This 
attempted revival of theories almost unanimously rojected by sound 
anthropologists was much to be regretted in the true interest of 
science, but could not perhaps excite surprise when taken in соп 
action’ wilh previous миа Бу tha author in the: vane’ Geld of 
inquiry. His views regarding the affinities of the Papüan and 
brown Polynesian races must, however, be regarded as even more 
unhappy than his extravagant notions touching the affinities of tho 
‘Malagasy people, fre with tho African negroes, nd then with the 
Siamese of Further India, Mr. Keane could not, of course, expect 
his own views to receive much consideration at the hands of such a 
writer. But he did expect that they would at least be fairly stated. 
Unfortunately, in the paper just read they had been mostly mis- 
understood, while the facts and arguments advanced in their support 
had been rather slurred over than serionsly dealt with. There was, 
however, no need to waste the time of the Instituto with a re-state- 
ment of the ease from his point of view, as it had already been fully 
placed before the public in an accessible form. А reference to his 
Monograph on tho Indo-Chineso and Oceanic races" would show 
that, whatever valno might bo attached to his conclusions, they 
wero not based, as amertod by Me. Wake, Gel on one or two 
secondary fentures, such as colour, or even language alone. Full 
consideration had, on the contrary, been given-to the anatomical 
structure, and to all the outward physical features, as well as 
to the linguistic clement, in the various races, whose affinities 
he had attempted to establish. His scheme might, of course, 
be rejected, and could, in the present state of these studies, 
make no claim to finality. ‘The apparent dogmatism with which it 
was put forward was due rather to the necessity of formulating 
his views in precise language, than to any obstinate belief in their 
infallibility. But although all such essays must for a long time 
continne to ce more or less of a tentative character, ono 
negative conclusion he did consider as settled and tacitly accepted 
by science. That conclusion met the title of Mr. Wake’s paper by 
fa direct negative, holding that, whatever might be their relationship 
to other stocks, the dark, frizzly-haired, hook-nosed, hypsisteno- 
cephalic Papûans of fally developed agglutinating speech had no 
sreeptible affinity, beyond their common manhood, to the tall, 
Frown, somewhat” lank-haired, straight-nosed, bracbyeophalic 
Enstern Polynesians of almost isolating, or very faintly developed 
agglutinating speech. ‘The linguistic clement, treated vicariously if 
not altogether ignored by Mr. Wake, possessed in this aren quite an 
exceptional importance. Hence it could not be too widely known 
that, after farther research, Von der Gabelentz had abandoned his 
former views, and now held that the Papûnn and Polynesian 
like the races, were fandamentally distinct, Tn this 
conclusion Dr. A. B. Meyer acquiesced, and there could be little 
doubt that on re-consideration, Mr. Codrington would agree with 














“Mr. Whitmee that the two forms of speech had nothing in common 


‘borrowings. This factor must therefore be taken into account and 
iously dealt with by those ethnographists who may stil be 
барше] io gronp tho Papûans and Iynesians in the same division 
of 
ate, War stated, in reply, that he bad limited himself to а соп. 
sideration of physical characters, as the time at his disposal would 
ion of language to be then properly treated. 
‘were affected by what Mr. Keane 
that ifthe Melanesians bad, as Mr. Keano 
seemed to suppose, taken their language from the Polynesians, the 
latter may have been indebted to another race for their language. 
He eorr ioa peper recently med before tho Académie dce 
Inscriptions, by M. Aymonier (sce the “Academy,” January 7, 
1882, "p. 14), who stated that the people known as Ciam were 


‘the dominant race it the of Further India 
ыы Г йс ез of anioia A t ho praat 
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On Some Rrres and Custous of Oup Jarax. 


C. Provxpes, Esq. 
FRGS, MR. Asiatic Society. 


[Abstract] 


Tux student may find in the traditions and 
observances of the Japanese innumerable interesting details. 

"Human sacrifice appears to have been practised, and, if we may 
judge by the numerous legends handed down, was not entirely 
эш ‘until long after the period when’ clay images were 
introduced as a substitute. 

One of the earliest poems is attributed to the lover who 
rescued a maiden from being sacrificed to the “Dragon of the 
‘Mountains ;” and a similar legend of later date includes a “ dog” 
аз assisting in the rescue." 

1 Bee "Fe Record," vol i: ‘Some 
E AE Bo e pe O o ey 
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Marriages are by the Japanese said to be made in Heaven, 
and that the myriad of divine spirits that guard the Japanese 
assemble annually to assort the spirant to matrimony! 

Tmmolation ie followers of great personages appears to 
have been observed, and was called “following the dead "(Jun shi)? 

One of the ancient wrestlers (or gladiators, as they really 
were in those days) distinguished himself, and gained the favour 
of the Emperor; he turned. bis influence to good account, and 
‘succeeded in having clay images introduced as a substitute 
(about A.D. 3). 

Self-sacrifice of another kind was not unknown. A notable 
instance is recorded as occurring in the second century A.P., when 
Tatchibana Hime threw herself into tho waves to appease the 
demon of the storm, and save her lord and master and his 
followers, when on an expedition against the revolted aborigines 
of the north-eastern provinces. 

Numerous legends of visits to the depths of the ocean, of 
fabulous and miraculous incidents in war and love-making, 
embalm curious traces of strange and highly interesting customs 
in Old Japan. Buddhism brought with it a great deal of Indian 
and other continental observances, and stories of superhuman 


"Many customs and observances are local, but those most 
commonly practised by the people of the metropolitan districts 
(edo, now called Tokio) are more or less generally observed. 

‘At an early period of gestation, an auspicious day is found Ьу 
the astrologer or local soothsayer, and a feast is arranged, and 
the abdomen of women about to become mothers is tightly 

i with a broad bandage, dyed pink. Although every 
gentleman and gentlewoman of Old Japan had each their own 
Separate apartments, &e., the separation was more strictly 
observed after the pink girdle was adopted. When the time 
of travail arrived, the usual course was to place the mother 
seated in the peculiar Japanese posture, with the lower 
extremities doubled under, not cross-legged, a bag of rice under 
each arm, and another at the back, with a litter of straw under- 
neath; hence a Japanese proverb similar to our own vulgar 
saying of a “ woman being in the straw.” 

‘The disposal of the placenta is a matter of some importance 
to avert misfortune from mother or child ; then the infant is not 
allowed the breast for nearly three days, and is dosed often with 
the horrible decoction used for staining the teeth, composed of 
water that had become putrid in an old teapot in which were 
contained a quantity of old rusty nails. 





1 бое "Furto Mimi Bukuro,” * A Budget of Japanese Nols’ by, C.Pfoundes 
3 Confucius denounced a similar custom (° Fuso Mimi Bukur” p. 98) 
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‘The third day of the third lunar month is the great annual 
jrls festival, whilst the fifth day of the fifth month is the 

holiday, and these form two of the nine great annual 
festivals, Ceremonial and complimentary visits, congratulatory 
temple to feasts, visits to local and other shrines, the family 
calls and pay reverence to the manes of ancestors, or to the 
graves, are also conducted at stated periods, and with much 
ceremony. 

‘The uaming of the infant is a matter of importance, and 
there are strictly prescribed rules, 

The tonsure, or shaving of the infant's head, male or female, 
is also a matter of strictly-adhered-to observance at several 
periods, as also the sumptuary laws of breeching the boy, and 
encircling the girl with the broad girdle. 

Tf there is a numerous progeny, the surplus children are 
moved off into other families; if girls abound, and there is no 
‘male heir, a boy is adopted to become the husband of a daughter 
or in case of there being no issue, a boy is adopted, and then a 
girl from a suitable family taken to be his wife in good time. 

"he sons of the tradesmen often travel about seeking work, 
and sce the world ; the young gentlemen also travelled to learn, 
and visited eslebrated fencing-masters or classical scholars, 
becoming pupils for a period. 

Runaway matches are by the Japanese said to be rarely 

happy; nor is intermarriage between near relatives deemed 
expedient; the children, it is believed, will be sickly and both 
physically and mentally feeble, whilst their offspring will be 
‘ost likely to be even more so. There is n curious exception 
to this. 
‘The birth of twins of opposite sex is not of frequent occur- 
rence, but it is not considered wise to separate them throughout 
fife. These marriages rarely result in issue, it is said by native 
authori 

"There is a very simple expedient adopted by the *lying.i 
murse” of Old Japan; ifa dot pecu stzlking deformity 
or malformation is born, a sheet of soft wet paper placed over 
‘the infant's nostrils and mouth speedily settles the matter quietly 
and finally. 

Eein i settled, and the future head of the 

ly becomes competent to take an active part in thè affairs 
of life, the elders retire gradually into privacy, quietly guiding 
‘with their matured advice the conduct of official or trading 
"business, and devoting the ample leisure thus insured them 
ЕКА teary or artintis tastan, 

As approaches, the fear of an unknown hereafter 
arouses them to piety and “good works,"—repairing shrines, 
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decorating the graveyards of ancestors, or the memorial tablets 
in the temple, in charity pilgrimages, Ко, 

‘The funeral rites and customs attending death vary con- 
siderably acorling to the social position of the deceased, and 
the sect of Buddhists to which he belonged. Those for the 
observers of “Pure Shinto,” untainted with Buddhism, again, 
differ altogether from the former. An accountot these is there- 
fore reserved for a future occasion. 

Some funerals were conducted with privacy and an absence 
of ostentatious display. 

Poor people bury their dead at night to hide their poverty. 

Cremation was only practised by certain sects of Buddhists, 
but it has extended greatly of recent years, although the non= 
Buddhistic class are not in favour of this practice—in fact, 
recently for a time succeeded in having it prohibited; but the 
subject was taken up abroad, and the travelled Japanese suc- 
ceeded in having the edict repealed. 

"The coffin is not always burned, and even for the poorer 
class there was no separate cremation furnace. A long pile of 
‘wood, with the bodies laid on it in a row, answered the purpose, 
the relatives keeping watch, and sometimes quarrelling over the 
remains for their possession. 

Small jars, 6 to 12 inches, of unglazed ware were used to 
contain the ashes, which were gathered with one wooden and 
‘one bamboo stick, forming simple tongs." 

The subdivision of the ashes was not uncommon, as by inter- 

iage relatives would belong to various sects, and have 
those who had gone before buried elsewhere, and it was to be 
desired that at least some portion of the ashes should be buried 
"With their forefathers, Those who could send the ashes, or a 
ition, to the Mecca of Japan, or to the locality of some cele- 
ited shrine or temple, often did so. The temple of Kobodai 
shi, in Koya San Kishin, is а favourite repository for these. 

The pe ‘of mourning vary, but for parents fifty days is 
observed; business is neglected, the razor not used, and a vege- 
table diet only of the sparest kind partaken of, daily visits to 
the grave and temple, with prayers at home, occupying the time. 
Other temples or shrines must not be visited, as relatives of 
the dead are “unclean” for one year. 

Brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, uncles and aunts, 
and the first-born children call for twenty days’ mourning, and 
ате for ninety days unclean; other relatives ten to three days, and. 


Y hopes vo dierent Kinds of malarial would not therfore be nied 
wih bod Nor would ho and cold ater be sed a ted for le vali a. 
езше, уу рондор hot water into de 
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impure from four to seven days, according to the degree of con- 

inity; for children under seven, one day only is observed. 

juicide is not so common in Japan as in some other countries, 

for many of the causes that prompt suicide elsewhere do not 
bring pressure to bear upon the Japanese, 

Disappointed women, but oftener jealous women, commit 
suicide; shame rarely prompts the deed as with us The Japa- 
mese prefer to drown themselves in a river, or even in a deep 
well, filing the long loose sleeves with stones to sink them; 
lovers quarrels, or the fading of personal charms, is not an 
uncommon motive, Two lovers will even die in each others 
arms, with a girdle, usually the girl's, tied round them both. 
Men deeply in debt sometimes drown themselves. 

Hanging is less resorted to by women than by men. There 
are trees in Japan that have an evil repute, where men have 
hung themselves, it being believed the trees are possessed with 
a vampire-like demon or spirit, and magie powers of fascina- 
tion. 

А man and woman agreed to hang themselves by the same 
rope thrown over a tree; his weight carried her up, and he 
reached the ground uninjured; thinking better of it, he untied 
himself and ran away, but was surprised to meet the very 
next day the woman, who had also when released changed her 
mind and decided to live a little longer. 

‘Women, again, frequently cut their throats or injure them- 
selves so as to bleed to death; men rarely commit suicide in this 
manner. 

Suicide by poison or by firearms is not common. 

‘The notorious happy despatch is an exception, as cutting the 
throat, as well as ripping the abdomen, is part of this 











ceremony. 

"The oficial abdomen ripping is not recorded earlier than 
the twelfth century, and it was in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century that it became regulated, and the ceremonial a strictly 
official matter. 

Few instances are on record of a woman attempting this 
‘method: it was only in the rare case of an Amazon-like 
native. 

Tn the wedding outfit of the brides of the nobles a couple 
of poisonous beetles (male and female), placed in a lacquer 
box, formed part of the troussean ; these were for the wife to 
swallow, either to save her honour, or to expiate her unfaith- 
fulness, 


re 
ERES: = 


Discussion. 


Miss Buostaxo wished to know whether Mr. Pfoundes bad 
noticed among the Japanese or Ainos any trace of the use of white 
paint on tho faco by way of monning. Sho observed thai tho 
custom of painting the face with streaks or patches of white for 
mourning exists, as is well known, in the Andaman Islands and in 
Australia, and her attention had lately been called to the prevalence 
of the same custom among a tribe in California, tho paint in the 
latter case being composed of the ashes of the doceased. Tt would 
seem possible that the custom might have been conveyed through 
Japan, although the masks exhibited by General Pitt Rivers from 
tho South Sea Islands, most of which had streaks of white paint 
round the forehead or on the checks, seemed to show some traces of 
its nse there also, as probably these masks were associated with 
religions and funeral rites 

A JAPANESR GEYTLEYAX also added some interesting particulars 
confirming the lecturer's statements, especially about human sacri- 
fico, stating that an arrow was placed in the roof of the hut of the 
intended victim as a token or warning; also that Chinese classics 
taught gentlemen to control their countenances with dignified and 
calm exterior. 

Signor Pacuianorst, Mr. Hiontox, Mons. Beeri, and the Prest- 
Dest also took part in the discussion, 

.. Prooxpes, in reply to a question of the President with 
regard to the absence of nobility of expression in the Japanese 
quininre sad tht tid arose from the conventonality of that 

th of art in Japan. The nobility of feeling and thought and 

ited to a remarkable degree, together with great culture, 
igh degree of intellectual and artistic intelligence and 
refinement, Confucius condemned human sacrifice, and it was only 
just before our era that a great champion wrestler was rewarded 
by the Emperor with an hereditary title for his efforts to substitute 
clay images for human beings af burials.! With regard to Miss 
Buckland's question, the author said he could not call to mind 
any details as to painting the face of the mourners ; the females, 
he thought, on the contrary, did not use white powder when in 
mourning. Та putting forward the crude results of his searches in 
out-of-the-way comers, he did во hoping to incite others to follow 
up these interesting subjects, more especially that he no longer 
bad the opportunity to increase his own store of curious and 
interesting particulars about old Japanese rites and customs, 


1 Fide * Masonio Monthly," Sept., 1882, and " F. M. B." p. 155. 
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Hype Cranks, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair, 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


Рок тнк 1лзазат. 
From the Skcestaer or Stare ror Ixpta rs Corxci.—Punjab 


Castomary Law, by C. L. Tupper, C.S. 

From the "Aor Елый СЗ, А. Бааз. 

з= —Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 

. Nol. 

From the Acanexr—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. VI, 
аз. 9. 

rom the Assocurox.— Transactions of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science. Dublin, 1881. 

‘From the Socrerr—Bulletin de la Société de Borda i Dax. 1882. 

— Journal of the of Arts, Nos. 1533-35. 

‘Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XXX, 


— Broceutings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Session 


—TTournal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asistio 
Society. Vol. XVI, Part 1. 

wa dle fee Бак, Vol. XIV, Part 2. 

— Royal Asiatic Branch. Proceedings, 1881. 
Primelises o iis Atte Society of Bengal, January, 1859. 

From the Boro —Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 14-16. 
— "Nature" Nos. 649-651. 

= BBalletino di Palemolegi llame. 1899. Noe 1-3, and 


сеа April, 
— Herne d'Anthropologie. “a Tee 

EE MEE. IV, No 2. 
Revue d'Ethnographie. Tom. L'No. 1. 


Tt was announced that ALFRED Moxgisox, Esq, FRGS, and 
‘Fuupencx Haxoxp, Esq, had been elected Members of the 





Mr. E. H. Мах read the second part of his paper “On 
the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands" which ms 
printed at p. 117, ef seg 
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THE DEATH OF MR. DARWIN. 


Mr. Hvor Cranse said that in the absence of the President, from 
indisposition, he had to comply with the instructions of the Council 
with regard to the death of hin whose memory was present in the 
minds of all, The Council had that day passed a voto of sympathy 
with the Darwin family, and named a deputation of the Past 
Presidents, Vice-P: and other officers of the Society to attend. 
the funeral on the morrow in Westminster Abbey. Charles Darwin 
‘was connected with them by more than one tio. Hee had been elected 
an Honorary Member of the older Society, tho Ethnological, 
then of the Anthropological Society, and on the fasion of the 
two he became in due course an Honorary Member of the Anthro- 
logical Institute. He (Mr. Clarke) could look back with some 
‘others to the old epoch of the Ethnological Society, when anthro- 
ology was a recognised science, im virtue of which that society 
existed ; buts new era undoubtedly began in the advance instituted 
their honoured members Charles Darwin and Alfred Russell 
Wallace. It was true that Darwin had popularised their science, 
but he bad done very much sore in making an impression on the 
thought of the world more marked than had been effected by any 
other man in his own lifetime, “Of those nues of Darwin f was 
not necessary for him there to speak, for they were familiar to all 
preset. Darwin had not eoniributed papers to their memoirs, for 
tho works in which the results of his investigations. were consecrated 
made claim enough on his time. He was, however, ever ready to 
give them the benefit of his counsel, as ho (the speaker) remembered 
when the friends and associntes of Darwin on the Council of the 
Ethnological Society—Sir John Lubbock, Professor Huxley, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, and others, claimed his aid im our belalb. In 
[e the formal duty imposed on him, he was glad that 
Professor Flower was present to support what he had said, or rather. 
to supply what he had omitted. 

Professor Frown could not allow the opportunity to pass without 
stating how fully he sympathised with all that the Chairman had 
maid abont Mr. Darwin's work, and without adding a few words ta. 
roference to Mr. Darwin's character. To tho value of the first the 
unanimous testimony of the civilised world bad been abundantly 

ven in tbe numerous notices that had appeared since his death 
Miho latter, although i shone through every line that be wepte- ao 
simple, so transparent and truthfal he was in all he did—only those 
who had tho great privilege of his personal friendship could fully 
estimate. It was, however, as much his worth as a man as his 
ness as a philosopher that had called forth the expressions of 
Боо тон рый to biu by persons of all parties and all 
and bad procured for him the honour, so rarely accorded hitherto 
to men of science, of a faneral among the most illustrious of our 
countrymen, in our venerable Abbey. 
хош Хи. x 
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‘May 9ru, 1882, 
‘Major-General Prrr Rivens, F.RS,, President, in the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


"The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors 


Fon raz Limran, 


From the Avrnon—Die Südafrikanischo Vogelwelt, By Dr. Emil 
Holub. 

— Alcohol: a Factor in Human Progress. By W. Sharpe, M.D. 

— 0h the Origins of Caste and Tribal Names, and the 
Value of Asceriaining Them. By Lieut. R. O. Templo. 

From the Guovootal, 8скүкт ор Caxana.—Heport of Progress for 
1879-80, with Maps. 

From tho Socuiré Invémave oxs Ass w'Hisromz NarcRzLUM, 
"Moscov. Transactions, TTom. XXXVII, liv. 1; Supplément 
No.2; Tom. XU, liv. 1; Tom. XLII. 

From the Bruix Asrimorovocicat, Soourr.—Zeitschrift für 
Ethnologie, 1881, Heft 6; 1882, Heft 1. 

From the Socterr—Transactions of the Geological Society of 
Glasgow. Vol. VI, Part 2. 

— Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 2 Ser. 
Nos. 9, 10. 

— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. IV, 
No. 5, May, 1882. £ 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1536, 1537. 

From the Acannaer —Ati della R, Aosdenin del Linci, Vol. VI, 

'as 10. 

From the Assoourios —Repurt of the Finit Meeting of the 
Bes Association, tld at York in August and September, 
1881. 

From tho Eprror—“ Nature.” Nos. 622, 653, 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 17, 18. 











"The election of Hzxzv Lixo Rorm, Esq, was announced, 


"Mr. G. M. Arxmwsox exhibited, on. behalf of Mr. Lambton 
Young, Paleolithic flint implement from the bed of the 
Thames; and, on behalf of Mr. A. G. Geoghegan, an ancient jet 
ornament from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry. 


Mr. Wonrumorov G. Surrm exhibited a paleolithie ii 
ment found by himself in an excavation fora aew housa ai 
Battersea Rise, near Clapham Common, on one of the higher 
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terraces of the Thames. He expressed his belief that the few 
implements found in the Thames had been washed down from 
the high terraces, either north or south of the river, where im- 
plements are very frequent. 

‘Mr. Saami also exhibited some large and heavy implements 
from Broom, Bedford, Southampton, and Mildenhall, the largest. 
being 94 inches Jong, and tho heaviest mors than 3 lb, in weight 
Не likewise exhibited a drawing of a very large and rude 
implement found by Mise E. A. Ormerod in gravel thrown out 
from the new railway cutting at Isleworth : the implement, which 
wasa large natural club-shaped block of flint, was artificially 

inted and slightly to shape; it measured 2 fect in 
length, and weighed 32 Ibs, 


The following paper was read by the anthor:— 


Excusn Sumxases, from an Eraxovoatcat, point of vie 
By Dr. Beppor, F.RS, 





Winter following up the subject of the decay of the old Germanic. 
(Reihengraber) type in the German land, I conceived the idea. 
that some indirect light might be thrown upon it by an 
examination of the admixture of races and classes in England, as 
shown by the existing surnames. 

I therefore examined, in a cursory way, and trusting to my 
own very moderate knowledge of English surnames, the several 
lists and documents, an analysis of which is appended to this 





Pie headings of the tables are as follows -—Ist, The Peerage 
of England; nd, the Baronets of England; 3rd, the list of 
county magistrates for Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and part 
of North Somerset; 4th, those Members of Parliament who sit: 
for English seats; 5th, the Fellows of the Royal Society ; 6th, 
the Fellows of the Rt College of Physicians (these two may repre- 
sent the élite of. certain scientific and professional classes) ; 7th, 
fhe members of the University Ciub, Tondon, as a sample of thé 
upper middle class of England, and chiefiy of the metropolis ; 
Sth, the mayors of all the English and Welsh corporations, for 
two years, deducting re-elected mayors, with the addition of the 
26 aldermen of London—these make up exactly 500, and repre- 
sent chiefly the higher commercial class; 9th, the K.C.B/s and 
K.CM.G/3; 10th, the Q.C’s and Sergeants-at-Law ; 11th, the 
subscribers to a. Yorkshire book, chiefly from the West Riding. 
T have also a series of lists from Bristol. ‘The subscribers to 
r2 
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the Museum represent the upper class of. citizens and residents, 
and the merchants, the lower class of tradesmen ; the native in- 
‘and ont-patients of the Infirmary, make up a kind of social scale 
of Bristolians ‘The offenders against Martin's Act are almost 
all carters or rural labourers, and may represent that class, 
wove names are hardly to bo found in any other accessible 

t, 

"There are three lists of. farmers: from. Eastern and Central 
Herefordshire, from East Gloucestershire, and from the parts of. 
Gloucestershire and Somerset around Bristol. With these may 
be compared the list of tenants of Malmesbury Abbey, dati 
from about an, 1300, and nearly corresponding in locality a 

ality, 
The Inst series, scarcely comparable with the rest, consista of 
lists of the Society of Friends from several districts, pretty well 
scattered over the country, 

Tt may bo as well to explain also the way in which I have 
classified the surnames, 

My method became less imperfect as the work proceeded. 

My first Norman class contains only historical names, or such 
аз are known to me to be traceable up to or nearly up to the 
Conquest, as Percy, Malet, Tyson. The second Norman class 
contains names of old French form, and patronymics derived 
from names which did not take root strongly among the English, 
as Molyneux, Russell, Payne, Drew, Pullen, 

My first Süxon class includes most of those ending in 1xa, tho 
bearers of which are probably lineal descendants of the Saxon 
aristocracy, whose clan names, though not appearing in Domes- 
day or in charters, were handed down among themselves, and 
finally, in many instances, become fixed as surnames. Such are 
‘Mainwaring (the descendant of the dwellers in Meon, the Jutes?), 
Skelding, Skirving, Billing. ‘The second class includes such 
Saxon or Danish patronymics as Godwin, Lewin, Alderson, 
Tovey. 

"The Joca] class I have also subdivided. Its first and 
principal section includes most of the names of specific localities, 
‘as Pakington, Hartley, Mytholmroyd, the majority of which 
"ames probably belonged to the owners or tenants of the places 
indicated, though many were assumed to denote the places 
whence their bearers came, ‘The second class contains all 

io local names, as Hill, Attwood, Slade: these must have 
borne originally by the smaller tenants or landholders. 
With them Ihave placed also such names as Wiltshire, Oxen. 
ford, which we know cannot have been acquired by ownership, 


1 This i an enticing 4 but the name is umally supposed 
аата ые v we 
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amd which. probably belonged to a low, rather than a high, class. 
of the community. 

In most cases I have separated, as a tffird local class, such. 
names as Burgoyne, Fleming, Picard, Maino, Brittan, Norris, 
which indicate the country of origin of the first bearer, 

Names of trade or ealling are di 1 








tive, as Palmer, Franklin, Clerk, With these last I have placed, 
with some doubt, Frere, Abbot, &e, which may in some cases have 
been nicknames, but probably indicated as a rule illegitimate 
descent from the persons pointed at, Sometimes I have made 
a third class of distinctly rural occupations, as Fisher, Fowler, 
Hayward, Miller, 

ficknames, ot personal names, as Reid, Blackmore, Whitehead, 

juire no subdivision. 

From the great crowd of patronymics I have usually separated 
those ending in so, which originated in the northern part of the 
kingdom; for reasons which will subsequently appear. 

[y doubtful Welsh class includes such names as Roberta or 
Robartes, and Richards, of which the usual English forms would 
be Robins, Robinson, Dobbs, Dixon, and the like, ‘They are not 
invariably Welsh, but their comparative rarity away from 
Wales and the Marches shows that they are usually о. 

‘The undoubtedly Welsh class, including Jones, Pugh, Rees, 
Vaughan, Bengough, dc, needs no comment, 

In the Sootch class Ihave placed all those names whose owners 
have at any period belonged exclusively to Scotland, ‘Thus all the 
‘Montgomeries in the three kingdoms descend from that branch, 
of the famous Norman race which settled in Scotland; and to 
Scotland I have assigned them. So with the Hamiltons, Gordons, 
Barclays, Tho adoption of this rule leads to scarcely any 
ambiguity or difficulty: it leaves comparatively few surnames 
common to England and Scotland, except certain trade names 
and nicknames and some of the commoner patronyinies in SON, 
such us Wilson and Watson, 

But the sume rule could not be applied to Ireland, wher the 
greater part of the surnames of English form are of comparatively 
recent introduction, and not to be distinguished from those 
which have always remained English, I have therefore put the 
Fitzgeralds, Barrys, Burkes, &e, among my Normans, and 
distributed the mass of Irish names of. English form under the 
several heads appropriate to them. And I have left im my 
Trish class only the surnames actually coined in Ireland, the O's 
and Macs, Kayanaghs, Ryans, Dalys, and the like, which belong, 
roughly speaking, to the Celtic race, 
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‘My Foreign class inclndes all those supposed to have been 
introduced from abroad during the last two or three centuries: 
Huguenot, Palatine, French of the Channel Isles, Dutch, Italian, 
Jewish, &. 

After all I am constrained to leave a great many names, on an 
average about 9 per cent, in the doubtful class. This includes, 
mo doubt, a good many patronymics and nicknames, as well as 
corrupted specimens of all the other classes, particularly the 
foreign one. The author of “ The Norman People ” would ascribe 
a great many of them to the Norman category, and I do not 
doubt that he is rightin many instances, but I am unable to test. 
his methods sufficiently. Iam, however, much indebted to his 
book, as well as to those of Lower, Bardsley, and Miss Yonge. 

The number of these doubtful names is of course a rough 
index of the imperfection of the method, at least in my hands, 
A good many of the names which I have made bold to classify 
are not free from ambiguity of meaning or origin. Hall I have 
assigned to my second local class. But it may in some instances 
have been derived from the common Norse name, or be a short 
form of Henry, or of Halbert. Wood probably does not always 
mean an assemblage of trees; sometimes it is a personal name, 
signifying mad or wrathful. Peacock may be а nickname or a 
patronymic: I have set it down as the latter. A good many of 
the apparently local names may be corruptions of words less 
familiar. 


One source of fallacy, but not, I think, an important one, is the 
tendency to get rid of names supposed objectionable by exchang- 
ing them for better sounding or more fashionable ones Thus 
Jones has actually been exchanged for Herbert, and Bugg, it has 
been said, for Norfolk Ho It is a little curious that the 
name here selected as the type of high aristocratic standing, is 
by some authorities derived from Hog-ward, a swincherd. For 
myself I incline, with Mr. Bardsley, to trace it rather to Here- 
ward or Havard, and rank it with the old Saxon names. 

This kind of change has been pretty frequent among the 
nobility and properiel classes, at not elsewhere, Where 
property has been in question, the changes have been by no 
‘means always in the direction of what we should call the better, 
‘the more ancient or more distinguished name. ‘Thus Whitmore 
and Havelock have been substituted by Jones and Allan. Im 

ifying the peerage I have always taken the original surname 

of the male Tine, where it was known tome, As I have said, 

‘such changes are not very common in the middle and lower 

glass, Jie is атй es ach RN Craven (local), and 
(cov inve been saved by thei 

н م‎ 
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The variously selected names applied to bastards and 
fonndlings furnish another complication; but they are probably 
mot numerous. Actors do not, as a rule, transmit their high- 
sounding assumed names. 

Tn examining my tables, I notice first the large proportion of 
undoubtedly Norman names still remaining among the Peers. 
The Peeragy alao includes a vory lage proportion of looi names. 
of the first class, though not quite so great as the Baronets: and 
‘county magistrates do, The number of trade names is small, that 
of nicknames and patronymics moderate, of Scotch names very 
great, of Welsh ones fair. Nearly the same remarks apply to 
the Baronets; many of their creations date back to a period 
when recognisable Norman names were less diffused than now, 
and they show a larger proportion of them than any other list 
except that of Members of Parliament, These last, whom I had 
taken as representative of the monied classes, show their hetero- 
geneous character in their names: the large proportion of Norman 
Ones is due chiefly to the presence of so many scions of noble 
houses; trade names are fairly represented; Scotchmen and 
Jews are numerous; Irishmen almost absent. Among the 
‘county. magistrates the presence of a large proportion of Saxon 
names is perhaps significant, taken in connection with their yet 
more frequent existence among the farmers. But it may bea 
local peculiarity. 

The Royal Society and the College of Physicians differ little 
from the other middle class lists; they have fewer trade names, 
however, a good many Seotch and foreign names, a few Trish, 
and a moderate number of Welsh ones. 

The lis of Mayors of Boroughs has some interest. It 
probably represents pretty fairly the upper middle class of the 
towns of England generally. The notable points about it are 
the great number of patronymies in sow, derived originally, if 
not immediately, from the north of England, the much greater 
number of Welsh than of Scotch names, and the almost entire 
absence of Irish ones. 

‘The subscribers to the Bristol Museum and Library indicate 
the considerable proportion of the commercial classes among 
them by a moderate decrease of local names and a slight 
increase of trade names. Welsh names, as in other Bristol 
lists, exceed 10 per cent. 

The lists of farmers exhibit, contrary to what I expected, 
large proportions of trade names ; and this is especially the ease 
in East Gloucestershire, far away from any town which is, or has 
‘at any time, been large and important, There are in that part 
of the county, it is true, several small decayed market towns, 
whose population may have dispersed somewhat into their rural 
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neighbourhoods, but this supposition seems hardly sufficient to 
account for so great an excess of trade names. The list of the 
tenants of Malmesbury Abbey may perhaps further lessen this 
difficulty, Tt shows that in a rural district like North Wiltshire, 
trado surnames wore already common in the time of Edward 
the First or Second. Perhaps, after all, they would be more 
distinctive in such a district than in a town of some size, where 
here were many of the same trade, and may actually have been 
less frequently coined where the’ occasion for doing so was 
apparently most frequent. The other peculiarities of the 
falmesbury list ar mostly reproduced among the farmers of 
the present day: such are the frequency of Saxon surnames, 
and of the second class of local ones. Returning to East 
Gloucestershire, purly rural tradenames, it may bo noted, ane 
in large proportion, Bo too, are the names which I consider to 
be Saxon, and to have belonged to some of the relies of tho 
Saxon aristocracy who survived the Conquest. Kemble, I think, 
remarks somewhere that the Saxon Christian names which long 
survived the Conquest belonged to the upper cles, Wall 
namos are numerous among tho farmers in Upper Gloucester: 
shire as well as around Bristol. Scotch and Irish names, and 
putronymies in 805, are very few. 

Or tho small traders of Bristol, and the Infirmary patients 
thore, it may bo said that among them the minimum of first 
class ocal names is attained. Trade names are numerous 
Among thoi, bot thoy diffar from tho farmors in tho other pointa 
mentioned above. Tt is noteworthy that foreign and Scotch 
names are more numerous among the traders, Irish ones in the 
Infirmary list. d 

Tho paucity of Trish names in most of the lita i» vo 

striking. Probably a tenth of the inhabitants of the Britis 
Tales bear names of Coltio-Irish type, about as many as can bo 
identified by name as Scotch, and perhaps almost thrice as many 
as are clearly Welsh by name. Yet Scotch and Welsh names 
greatly preponderate over Irish ones in almost all the lists, 
fexoopt in tho Infirmary ones. Notwithstanding the vast Irish 
migration, into Great Britain of the present. century, there 
^as us yet been very little mixture of Irish with English or 
Scottish blood, and scarcely any rise of the Irish element in the 
scale of society. _ 
In my Yorkshire list the notable points are the large number 
of patronymics in sox (while other patrouymics are few), and 
the enormous number of local names, amounting altogether to 
40 per cent; this latter peculiarity is probably due to the fact. 
that Yorkshire, about the period of the assumption of surnames, 
had a scanty and sparse population, 
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‘The Quaker lists, in conjunction with some of the otliers, 
may help us to appreciate the extent of Welsh and Scotch 
immigration as well as the rate of mixture of social strata. 
The society was originally recruited, I believe, mainly from the 
Middle and lower middle classes, and the surnames agree with 
this iden, Local, namos aro not prevalent among them, while 
ronymics abound to an extraordinary degree, particularl 
Hoe ion, ‘Tho number drawn from Sie Celtic nationalition 
is comparatively small, 

The Herefordshire and. Gloucestershire lists are especially 
helpful as regards the proportion of Welsh blood in those parts, 
A considerable portion of Herefordshire, including most of 
‘Archenfield, the country beyond the Wye, was Welsh at the 
time of Domesday. Whether any part’ of it remained so up 
tothe time of the fixation of surnames may admit of doubt. 
Bo that as it may, the proportion of Welsh names in the 
districts in question equals or exceeds the half. That all 
astern Herefordshire was quite Anglicised seems to be proved 
by the fact that Welsh surnames are not more numerous in its 
moro hilly and remote than in its richer and more accessible 

irishes, I presume, therefore, that all the Joneses and 

riffithses, &e., there, are Welsh immigrants or their descendanta; 
and it is curious that they amount to over 20 per cent, besides. 
Т ог В рег cent. more of the doubtful Welsh type, We have 
here the usual phenomenon of an afllux of the native race 
towards the capital and other centres of population, accom 
panied or followed by an influx of the poorer or hardier race of 
The neigbouring mountains, ‘Taking Herefordshire altogether 
the farmers with clearly Welsh names are one-third, and so aro 
thô artisans and small shopkeepers, but the upper class with 
like names are not one-sixth. These proportions gradually 
decrease as one passes into Gloucestershire and North Somerset, 
but even in the Cotswold region there are still 7 per cent. of 
-Welsh names. 

‘The descendants of Scotchmen infiltrate in like manner the 
northern counties. And they and the two more purely Celtic 
races crowd into the English towns. But, as has already been 
said with regard to the Irish, they do not equally mix and 
assimilate there with the natives. Thus the people of Welsh 
descent, so far as one can judge by the names, hold their own 
fairly in science; the Scotch do more, the Irish less, Contrary 
to the current opinion, it would seem that the Welsh rise most 
in commerce, the Scotch coming after them, and the Trish 
nowhere. But when one looks to the attainment of military 
or political distinction, the case is altered. Неге the Scotch- 
men, and especially the Highlanders, bear away the palm; the 
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Irish retrieve their position a little, and the Welsh aro little 
heard of. 

Iwill end by stating briefly a few more of my deductions 
from the tables, Some of them I make with confidence, others 
doubtfally. 

The termination in sox was probably not confined in its 
origin to the Anglo-Danish districts, but extended to the 

ian ones, 

Migration from the north of England to the south, and vice 
werad, except to manufacturing centres, was very small until our 
‘own times. 

The present. population of the Welsh Marches is to a large 
extent derived from Welsh immigration within the last two or 
three centuries, 

‘There has been as yet nothing like a complete amalgamation 
in blood of the upper, middle and lower classes. 

The class of small landowners and yeomen still, to some 
extent, represents in blood the Saxon freemen of the 11th 
century. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. Hron Сізпкк said that the value of Dr. Beddoe's 
consisted in its clussification—not in its classification according. to 

tronymics, trade names, Ќо, for that had often been effected, but 
în the secondary clasifcation of the application of the other series 
o various classes of society, thus illustrating the real bases of 
nomenclature, and consequently, as Dr. Beddoe wished, to prove 
the real bases of tho population, ‘Ths th result, was oblained that 
English clan names lay at the base; and if this ix the case, then it 
is evident that the percentage assigned is not the trae one, but bad 
to be corrected and enlarged to ascertain something like the 
ultimate figure before the transformation of clan names. When, 
in the middle ages, local names, trade names, and patronymies 
"were allowed, clan names were displaced, and it is necessary to 
make an allowance for these. It was to his mind a question 
whether Smith was always strictly a trade name, or a clan name: 
for in ancient times that important class held distinct functions. 
The name of Clarke was evidently not professional : for the large 

2 Monty Graces. f 

2 A tse are persons named Marriage, of Huguenot descent. 








for tho nomo was probable: that it represented the descendants of 
the married or parochial clergy. A useful comparison, 
‘which would define the facts, could be obtained from compari 
With, the Directories of Paris, Rouen, Belgium, Holland, and 
, not only for the trade names, but for epithets like Black, 
iowa: Ba Тып шшс кой tn Trance be a Sok 
clan names. ‘The trade names have  particalar significance, and 





Mr. R. B. Hout, Mr. J. Pasx Haszisox, Mr. Pamravs, Мт. б. 
M. Arkissoy, Mr. C, Rosters, and the Pussipesr took part in the 





‘Dr. Bupvon briefly replied. He said that he was willing, with 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, to go somewhat further than he had done in his 
paper in the matter of survival of English clan names. As for 
[олана in 8, be ras far from maying that they wero ail Welsh, 

‘the English (in the south lly) often formed 

uiro in that ways bot as role they nt cut down the 

istian name, and ied the 5 to the abraded form; thus you 

dad Hobb and Robertson im Scotland, Robson and Robinson in 

Northumbria, Robins and Dobbs in southern England, but 

Roberts chiely in Wales. So, too, Phipps in the south, Phipson 
Bo mol PES in Wen 

As for Cornish pretty thorough) 
зару чл кйш ый Claractk, had dr 
ished а little volame on the subject, entitied “Patronymica Cornu 
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"The following paper was then read by the authors 


On the SURVIVAL of certain RACIAL FEATURES in the POPULATION 
of the BRITISH IsLes. By J. PARK HARRISON, М.А. 


Ar the York meeting of the British Association, a selection 
‘of photographic portraits, collected by the Anthropometric 
Committee from various parts of the country, and arranged on 
cards for facility of comparison, showed conclusively that very 
different types and sets of features are still to be met with, 

ally in localities which we know from history, or may 
infer from evidence derived from archeological research, were 
colonised by different races, In parts of West Sussex, for 
instance, profiles ocour which contrast strongly with others 
commonly called Norman, of a more prominent character, in 
the same division of the county, as well as with some closely 
resembling them in Cleveland’ in Yorkshire and the Flegg 
district im Norfolk, both of which localities are said to have 
been peopled by the Danes. As features of much the same type, 
however, are uot uncommon in other of the United 
Kingdom, if they represented exclusively the Danish element of 
the population, Norse blood, on such assumption, must have 
exerted a more extensive influence upon the national physiog- 
nomy than history permits us to think probable, 

Tn an oral communication at the same meeting, I was able to 
state, as the main result of several weeks’ visit to Denmark, 
Sweden, and part of Germany, undertaken in the autumn of 
1880 for the purpose of examining the features of the popula- 
tions, that the profile of the Dane proper, whilst agreeing with 
that assumed to be Danish in this country, differed as much, 
amd in almost precisely the same way, from the Swedish and. 
‘Teutonic profile, as in the case of the two fair Sussex 
first alluded to. The name systems also appeared to be quite 
dissimilar. Indeed, the common occurrence of the patronymic 
sey,” in Sleswick, was urged by the Danish Government, after 
the Prussian War, as affording strong evidence that the Duchy 
was not inhabited by a German, that is to say, Teutonic race. 

"Now the Danish profile proper, which corresponds with the 


1 On estin the number of names upon овет аз cromen, in Konor 
center whl етишмей "ara," I found 78 per cea. with the patzonymie. 
SEL. а Бәш Seelen, the proportion var eract тетей The. 

A Naas obtained on copying names in Land cemetery. Ths names ending in 
Fian, in Swoon pertapa belong to amies demended from the si Dat 
ersehors o Ue onis vella immigrati een tine, Fuster north, 
POSTE that Teutonic memes aro almost vera. Thon in the nt of 
esti satguarien compiled. for due International Congress at Stockholm, 10 
Say out of 100 appear wth the patronymic. 
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skeleton features of skulls from early tumuli in Denmark, is 
(simson in Бае ише met with în Holstein; on the 
(near ; in Belgium; and in France, It appears 

from early skulls 276 ‘uscum of the Anthropological Society 
‘Paris, as well as some found in Wiltshire, which Dr. Barnard 
‘Considered to belong to that people, to resemble the 

of the Belge,’ who, itis now believed by the majority of 
and French authorities, were a Cymric tribe, Teutonised 
ips, to some extent, by long residence in Germany? The 
type of the people ofthe round-barrows in this country, as shown 
by their osseous features, was also almost identically the same. 
Dr. Thurnam, writing on this subject twenty years ago? says: 
"T must confess that the co between the skull form 
of tho ancient brachycephalic Briton, Gaul, and Scandinavian” 
(Ge, Dane), “and that of the modern Finn, so very much 
aces any difference which may be traced in them, that I 
Should have no difficulty, on sufficient evidence, in admitting 


ER 


, on 
their common parentage and descent.” 





on 

‘These is, however, another type of profile in the north that 
dates from early times. In his address to the Anthropological 
department, at Bristol, in 1875, Rolleston stated that Professor 
Retsins was of opinion, and, with a few qualifications, he 
thought that the more recent Swedish ethnologists would agree 
With him, that the modern dolichocephalic Swedish cranium 
Aus very closely allied to, if not an exact reproduction of the 
Swedish cranium of the stone perl "hem ean be no 
doubt,” he adds, “that the Swedish cranium is very closel 
similar indeed to the Anglo-Saxon; and the skulls which sti 
conform to that type amongst us will be by most men supposed 
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to be the legitimate representatives of the followers of Hengist 
and Horsa; just as the modern Swedes, whose country lias been 
less subjected to disturbing agencies, must be held to be the 
lineal descendants of the original occupiers of their soil."! 

Now the rationale of this “permanence of type”? has been 
recently treated by Professor Kollmann, of Bale, who strongly 
upholds the view that crossing affords the trie explanation 
of tho existence of various rnces of man, Ho finds that cha 
takes placo earliest (in case of mixture) in the colour of the 
hair and eyes (and it may perhaps be concluded. also in the 
softer tissues), the form of the skull resisting longest any 
alteration j ancl though it too at length gives way, a complete 
fusion of the component elements is never absolutely effected. 

‘This quality of persistence in the skull to preserve its primitive 
type, Professor Kollmann observes, is of prime importance: 
for it enables us to distinguish in a mixed population the 
original or main racial elements that contribute to its formation, 
In common with Barnard Davis, Beddoe, Flower, Rolleston, 
Thumam, Turner, and others im this country, and Morton, 
Broca, De Quatrefages, and Virchow abroad, he believes that 
prehistoric types survive at the present day. Professors De 
Quatrefages and Hamy, indeed, go even a step further, and 
express a strong conviction that the Neanderthal and’ Cro- 
Magnon men are represented amongst, us through atavism. 

Induced by this consensus of opinion regarding the survival 
of racial characteristics, amongst craniologists of such distine- 
tion, a definition has been attempted of the more striking 
features of two of the principal races from which the population 
of this country is descended—the round-barrow men and their 
affined tribes, and the Saxons and Teutons proper. 

île of the first of these types, as shown in 
'rania Britannica,” is so marked that it might 
perhaps have sufficed to refer to some one of the examples 
selected by Davis and Thurmam to illustrate it. It appeared, 
however, to le the better plan to make tracings of tho mors 
distinctive portions of several profiles, and then superimposing 
them, at the same angle, obtain average contours; and it was 
found that this could be best accomplished by grouping the 
skeleton features from three counties, viz, York, Wilts, and 
Derby, each of which furnished six examples for the purpose. 
‘The means are accurately reproduced in the following figures + 























+ Report Brit, Амос, forthe Advancement of Seinee, 1875, p. 148. 
+ Aten one eof Dr ello many ym nk, 
A Revue Anthopologigne,” 1883, Mi. 
Отада Einna” p See alao Thuram, "Mema, Anthro, Soe," 
n 
VOL. Xil. s 
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2, derived from the Wiltshire skulls, includes. three 
ascribed by Dr. Davis to the Belge. 


Fie, FIG.2. ғ16.3. 


The constant characteristics in the mean profiles, it will at 
Once be seen, are the prominent brow-ridges, and the sharp 
‘angle at which the nasal bones start from the root or nasal 
suture, indicating, even in those cases where but a small 

ion of the dorsum remained perfect, that the nose was high- 
idgel or considerably arched, a conclusion rendered more 
certain wherever the nasals were in a perfect condition. 

The other main osseous features of the round-barrow men, 
as described by Dr. Barnard Davis, Dr. Rolleston, and others, 
fare their high cheek-bones, long upper jaw, oval face, and 
prominent and fine chin. 

In living subjects, where all the above characteristics are 
present, they are very generally found to be associated with a 
stature above the average, fair hair and eyes, thin lips, and a 
pear-shaped ear, distinguished, when pure, by the absence of any 

lobe; in other words, the fossa, which exists in all ears 
reen the helix and anti-helix, continues without interruption, 
without any boss or welding, up to the cheek itself? 

Tt can scarcely be doubted that where all the above charac- 

› А oontinuous channel is frequently found in the eurs of individuals of 
mixed decent, as well ae some X in De nasal bones Wat ш тый сым 
жы йын а йш te lower im of розн аа рй саа 
оо от атоону im tbe nove, which is not found fn true type 
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teristics are present, and the skull has a tendency to brachy- 
cephalism, an individual may be safely predicated, in this 
country, as belonging to the round-barrow race. 

"The identification of the second main type, which is supposed 
principally to have influenced English physioguomy, and is 
Commonly called “ Anglo-Saxon,” presented greater difficulty, and. 
Sequited a somewhat different mode of treatment. The average 
skeleton profile of the round-barrow men being taken as a 
standard of comparison, and tracings made, in the same way as 
before, of the osseous features of the nine Anglo-Saxon skulls 
selected as examples of that type in the " Crania Britannica," on. 
examination three of the profiles were found to exhibit so much 
divergence from the remaining six that it was decided to keep 
their contours separate. 

‘The tracings of the six homogeneous profes having been 
superimposed, and an average contour obtained, it showed a 
marked contrast to that of the round-barrow type: whilst the 
ınean contour of the three divergent profiles indicated either 
considerable mixture of blood, or a different racial origin 
altogether (se figs. 4 and 5). 





FIG.4 FIG.5 


It was found also that the average profile, in the case of 

fg 4, dered but slightly from each of the several tracings, 

js mean of the three Anglo-Saxon profiles comprised in fig. 5 

resembles more nearly the round-barrow type: and this, it is 

important to note, is not to be attributed to any sexual pecu- 
s 
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Jiarity, all the examples of Anglo-Saxon старіа, with one 
Ка (a skull feom Long зан being meter 

"The contour in fig. 4 differs from the profile of the round- 
Darrow men in the following particulars: the brows are less 
prominent, the forehead more vertical and rounded, and the 
nasal bones less projecting—in fact, they start at an angle that 
precludes any possibility of the living subjects having possessed 
‘a high-bridged nose, 

Following Professor Flower’s method of determining profile- 
projections by dimensions taken very carefully from the basion, 
or anterior portion of the foramen magnum, the projection of the 
dorsum in skulls, with perfect basions and bones, was 
next ascertained by measuring the distance, first to the centre 
of the nasal suture, and then to the point of maximum projection 
of the nasals : the difference between the two dimensions being 
taken arbitrarily as the nasal projection. ‘Three skulls were 
selected for experiment in the museum of the Royal College 
tf Surgeons, "The fist was tuo skull of a Scotch Highlander, 
the second a Gaul of the Roman period from Acheul cemetery, 
and the third a Persian, each ably once possessing an 
'quiline ог high-bridged nose. ‘The following was the result. 

No.1, Nasal prjetion 40 inh. g em) 





» ® и » 
Аан ron Жк » 


Subsequently four skulls of the round-barrow type, in tho 
Greenwell collection at Oxford, were submitted to measure- 
ment in a similar way. They comprised the whole of the 
specimens that were sufficiently perfect to allow of. comparison, 
‘Tho moan result was x follows = 

‘Nasal projection, °22 inch (458 em.) 

‘Three skulls from round-harrows in England, and one from 
Ireland, in the Cambridge Anatomical Museum, were also 
measured under similar conditions, and with the same result + 

‘Nena projection, “22 inch (8 em.) 


Contrasted with the above results, the mean nasal projection 
in four Anglo-Saxon skulls in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons proved to be considerably less, notwithstanding 
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that in one instance (an East Anglian skull from Linton Heath 
cemetery) the nasal bones were very prominent, The mean 
result was 





Nasal projection; 1 inch (30 em) 
Finding from experiment that half-an-inch (125 cm.) in 
Tength of tho nasal bones, measured from Ша ваше, ио do 
show the angle of projection, and when this was acute, that tho 
nose would have been necessarily high-bridged, or strongly 
arched ; and when obtuse, either straight or incurved ; eighteen 
crania out of forty in the fine collection of Anglo-Saxon skulls 
made by Dr. Thurnam, which were presented to the University 
of Cambridge by Professor Humphrey a fow years ago, provis 
sufficiently perfect for the purpose, the projection of the 
ones wns ascertained in io samo why na before. ‘The results 
of the measurements will be seen in Tables I and II, in which 
the male and female skulls aro kept separate x 


TABLE I. 
Try Mays Axozo-Sixox Skerta. 





Average 790 s (106m) 


TABLE II. 
Toonr Frxatx. AxoroSaxox SKULL. 











pi 
70 
E 
зи 
E 
E 
267 
200 
тз 





Average “O13 » (08 em) 


The numbers in Table I show, on the average, greater projec- 
tion in the male than in the case of the female nasals ; but this is 
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due to the prominence of the nasal bones in the four crania 
distinguished by an asterisk ; and these skulls were derived from 
three cemeteries, Fairford, Kilham, and Long Wittenham, in all 
‘of which were mixed interments ^ That the skulls in question 
‘were male examples does not account for the greater projection 
of the nasals, fur in the remaining six male skulls no tendency 
of the kind is shown. So, too, with the facial skeletons of 
“ Anglo-Saxons” in the * Crania. Britannica," before alluded to, 
five out of eight male examples exhibit slight nasal projection, 
and it is of some importance to note that two of the three 
exceptions are considered iy Dr. Davi“ East Anglian.” In 
profile they resemble the osseous features of the round-barrow 
type more nearly than the Saxon, It should be mentioned 

t Dr. Beddoe and Mr, David Mackintosh believe that the 
“Anglian features (and also the Frisian, as nearly affined to them) 
‘Were more prominent than the Saxon. On abstracting the four 
doubtful skulls, the average nasal projection in Table I would 
be the sume as in Table I1—012 inch (03 em). 

"Very few of the crania of the bronze period in the three 
museums were sufficiently perfect to allow of measurements 
being taken from the ; but it was ascertained that the 
projections already taken (page 248) became reduced, on an 
average, by 12 inch (03 em.) at the half-inch limit. 

Tt is unfortunate that the locality which the Saxons proper 
inhabited in Europe, before they commenced their wanderings, 
is undefined. The skeleton features of the people, as distinct 
from other Teutonic tribes, are in consequence unrepresented in 
any German publication; and but little information can be 
obtained about early Saxon skulls, The plates of Teutonic 
crania, available for comparison, illustrate a region in South 
Germany that appears to have changed its inhabitants. It 
contains, however, a district in which local names, acconding 
to Mr. Isaac Taylor? resemble a number still met with in Saxon 
counties in England, as well as some parts of France and 
Sweden? And it is in the locality alluded to that many 
German anthropologists believe that, if not the earliest, the 
‘most distinct traces of the * Teutons " are to be met with." 

‘One point of considerable importance is the dolichocephalism 

з Words and Pacey” p. 87. Mz. Taylor doos not fnd Saron names in 





d, p. 70, This mpponed thatthe Sui т 
PET, pm. Tein say iones wee pure ‘Teatons, and that 
they nord nary mate Woy if not of fhe same race ta the Sweden” Some of 
the’ cole ciel writers speak of the Teutons as inhabiting Sande inthe 
Roni, Essis, an stated inthe text, considers the Swedes wn Saxons as nearly 
elated in lod (ep. 248). 

3 Sine thin poper wag red, Tr. Brando hae communicated an intersting 
eed 
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ofa large proportion of the ancient skulls in this part of Germany. 
From Table I, in Eckers *Crania Germaniae," it ap] that 
wo thirds Have a breadth length or cepbalio index below 75. 
Nine only exceed “80, and these were all derived from three 
tumuli at Allensbach, Attinsheim, and Sinsheim. Judging from 
the plates, the skull forms and skeleton features resemble very 
closely those called Saxon in this country. The brows do not 
‘appear to have been prominent, the nasal bones project at an 
obtuse angle, and the forehead is more or less vertical. 

‘The resemblance between English and German Teutonic skulls 
from old tombs will. be seen on comparing tracings of skeleton 
profiles in the “ Crania Germania,” with the average Saxon profile 
shown in fig. 4, derived from plates in the “ Crania Britannica.” 

‘The German examples are half the natural size, 


‘As in the case of the skulls of the true dolichocephalic or 
long-barrow in England, the calvaria of the earlier doli- 
chocephalic skulls in Germany appear to be evenly narrow, 
and the nasals more prominent than in the facial skeleton of the 
ater sub-dolichocephalic Teutonic type; and the face is more 
grthogathous. Any further discussion, however, of the pue 
dolichocephalic must be postponed until more progress has 
teen me in the Hntiftatioh of s eal allie. 

Tn the important work just completed by MM. De Quatrefages 
and Hamy (the Crania Ethnica"), though no example is given of 
а Saxon or Anglo-Saxon skull, there are plates of two typical 
German crania in profile, one representing the brachycephalic 
type, prevailing in Bavaria and the South; the other the sub- 

lolichocephalic ‘Teutonic type, which accords with the deseription 
given above. In a note, Professor De Quatrefages informs us 
that dolichocephalism increases rapidly in going north and east 
in Germany. This would probably be amongst a more Teutonic 
population. 

з t Crunia Eithni Spengel, of is 
sil ening» айы: эдш Ыт йы ашы JR Lave tae 
falls to "78 (according to M. Liseet), and to 78 above Nex Stettin and Dantzig. 
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to a point which has already been alluded to, 
‘namely, whether prominence in the nasal bones may not be sexual, 
and consequently of little value as a racial characteristic; though 
ft would probably be found that the female brow is generally 
Smoother and more vertical than in the male, the form of the 
nose, finer is equally mcial. Professor Flower, in a recent. 
paper (read before the Institute im 1880) said; "Tho nose is 
Dh of the most important of the features as a characteristic of 
race, and its form is very accurately indicated its bony framo- 
work," and so we find that the nasal bones of the women of the 
Bronze period projected at an angle indicative of a high-bridged 
nose; and this character prevails amongst women in populations 
amongst which it is found to be most remarkable in the male: 





North of England. 
‘Perhaps the best evidence that Saxons generally, whether mou. 
or women, had smooth brows, and straight nasals of but, alight 


fre pure Saxon, and present remarkably even contours, 
So lng a percentage of Anglo-Saxon skulls (so called) have 
smooth "ud nasal bones of moderate projection, that it. 
ould soora, ns said, от that those exhibiting prominent 
brow-ridges ly projecting nasals aro not true Saxon 
drow es put either Anglian, Frisian, Jutish, or mixed, 
intosh an opinion more than twenty years ago 
‘could not make much progress in the work of 


tween Jutes, Frisians, and Saxons. "The Angles also, he. 
De Beddoe believe, were closely allied to the Frisians, and had 
prominent features. " 

“Ana further step in the identification of Teutonic faces, it was 
necem to inquire whether living features, corresponding to the 
osseous |у cemeteries in Germany, are 
found in that country at the present time. 

‘Presumably Cymric in the north-west, and Celtic and Iberian 
in the south, a large residue of the German population remains 
to which the term Teuton may properly belong; andit is believed 

arly features of the race survive and can be re- 
iting fifty years ago, says (in his “ National- 
Thysionomicen"*) that "the prime distinction in the German face 


T jour. Antbrop. Inst vel 3, p. 1%. 
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proper is, that it departs from the Caucasian type more than ia 
observed in other (European) nations” 

Amongst the lower orders, presumably less mixed than the 
aristocracy, he states that the lower portion of the face, us 
compared with the middle (or the part occupied by the nose), 
ig in the mio 3 to 2. This is mot ao in whet be terns ths 

icasian face, where the proportions are equal. 

The German cheeks also are described as large, and the lower 
jay, long Tho moso is not prominent, nnd terminates in. s 

Ib. nostrils are full ‘Tho upper lip, which is short, 
“produces as a consequence, an apparent heaviness in the 
lower jaw.” This is said to be a very characteristic feature of 
the pure German race. 

In two of the profiles of Germans on Trojan's Column, the. 
lower part of the face is represented as longer than the middle. 
To find a long upper lip in a German face, Schadow says, we 
should have to seek for it in modem pictures, Oval faces 
were common amongst the higher classes in Germany in his day, 
In other cases they were rounded. 

Illustrations are given of all clases. The first, which is 
described as a good example of the feminine type, has a rounded 
Хасе, The profile shows an ineurved nose; the cheek-bones are. 
wide, and the eyes prominent, all of which characteristics, 

WW says, are to bo seen in the works of the earlier German 
artists, and so continued up to the time of Sandrand, when. 
Italian and Greek types were introduced into the art schools of 
Germany. This information is important, since portraits are 
often referred to as exhibiting national characteristics, 

‘Amongst male portraits there are two of James Paine and his 
son, by Holbein? which are given as English illustrations of the 
German type of face throughout Europe, and one very common 
in England, © haps even representing the English physi 
Anu faeit" "he noue in both caes teriinates ina slight bulb, 
and the lower portion of the face is broad and heavy. | Another 
illustration (measured from life) is of especial value.” It is given 
as illustrating Schadow's Caucasian type of beauty, due to a 

ter length of the nasal region, accompanied with and 
Famonised by a longer mouth, and presumably straighter lip, 
than is found in the Teutonic face pure. The fair hair and 
tipped nose, however, in this example, he says, indicate a 
German origin. The example is from Mecklenburg, and 
sents probably a mixed type—Cymric and Saxon. t i 
to note the difficulty Schadow experienced in defining 
features, owing to the use of the unfortunate term " German,” 
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Another portrait, "Scola," exhibits the type of the lower 
classes in Germany: the check-bones are wide, the lower jaw 
Jong, and the nose thick, with a bulb at the tip, which is alo a 
conspicuous characteristic in the face of Cardinal Kollowrath, 
whose physiognomy is said by Schadow to be “eine rein Deutsche,” 
—pure German. 

fore leaving Schadow it should bo mentioned that he was 
a sculptor of some eminence, and member of several foreign 
societies. He lived in the earlier part of the present century, 

Sithout any ofthe special knowledge of race possessed 
anthropologists, he was aware that there was some mixture of 
blood in Germany; and he looked for examples of the pure 
German or Teutonic type in the ranks of the lower classes. 
Living, however, in a part of Germany where it is believed that 
the Teutonic type proper prevailed, the above description of 
the “German” physiognomy, ia ot considerable value for the 

arpose of comparison with English types. 
PA will bo well to quote his view, a» an artist, of the. value 
of single portraits for illustrating racial types. "Since it is 
impossible,” he writes, “to represent in a palpable shape general 
appearances? it. js necessary to content. ourselves with choosing 
some individual whose physiognomy presents none of the 
‘peculiarities of another type.”* 

‘Acting on this principle, there will bo little difficulty, T 
believe, in obtaining photographs to illustrate the typical 
forming the population of the British Isles for the acquisition 
‘of which, in connection with a correct definition of reial types, 
a committee has been appointed by the British Association. 











On co the foregoing description of the true German 
type of face, which appears to be that of the ‘Teuton proper, 
with the physiognomy which, if not dominant, is common in 


some parts of Sussex at the present day, there appears to be 
Fen le eoncondanco which will assist much da its iden- 
tifeation throughout Great Britain generally, ав well as in 
Francet and other countries 


Y Schadow, " Atlas" Plate XXVIII, fig. 4. The low situation of tho ears in 
this sbjeet is noticed ns remarkable. 

Тын is perhaps the case even now, though by an ingenious process 
F. Galton is able to form composite portraits, in which minor dilferences 


3 5 National Physionomieen," p. 80. 
arscters in. Pranee, with all the festures above 


2 aegri ЧЇ рше Чы 
quosque ee ing enl mbil vr me tet бало беш 
vere zon aas ing tbe Teutoni t 

Теш ишә о tbi ^ Bullets of tbe Anthropological Society of Prin, 
abe Sy ele pee MDa Mery ee on ome 
E ` . Anthrop. Paris" 18825 Ser. IIT, v, 
E58) i eh be shows the importance of he nual bone as rail fats 
Eren more ie than tbe skall form elf. 
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‘The main characteristics of the Saxon type appear to be — 
1, An elliptical face. 
2. Wide, but not high eheek-bones. 
3, Smooth brows, 
4. A vertical forehead, 
5. Nasal bones short, and slightly projecting: ending in 
more or less of а bulb. 
8, Eres prominent: Moe ог Ыш леу. 
T. Hair light. 
8, Ears flat, with a lobe proper. 
9. Lips moulded, the upper one waved. 
10. Stature moderate: rather above the average. 
11, Form rounded, and bones well covered, 
12. Mean cephalic-index about *75. 
This definition accords very closely with the Saxon type of 
Beddoe and Mackintosh. 

‘The survival of the Teutonic type, as well as that of the 
earlier races in this country, is proved not only by the close 
eorrespondence of osseous forms, but also by the fact that 
features not generally supposed to be permanent exhibit great 
similarity wherever descendants of the original inhabitants 
have existed under circumstances favourable to the conserva- 
tion of original racial characteristics, even in localities far 
remote from each other, and from the common ancestral centres, 


NOTE. 


Besides endorsing the views of Dr. Thumam, and other 
English anthropologists, that the earliest skulls were dolicho- 
ic, M. De Quatrefages’ recognition of the fact of the 
survival of early types confirms the previsions of the distin- 
guished craniologist above alluded to. 
Dr. Thurnam, in a paper on British and Gaulish Skulls in the 
u Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London,” used these 
wonls:—" I conclude with an interrogation: Is it not probable 
that the long and. short skulls found in the two classes of the 
most ancient tombs of England, which have occupied so much 
of our attention, are the direct and but slightly modified 
descendants of those truly primeval long-heads and short- 
heads whose remains from time to time are found in the bone- 
caves of western Europe—in England, Belgium, Germany, 
France, and the Spanish peninsula? For a satisfactory answer, 
time must be afforded ; and, in the words which were employed 
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by the Father of Medicine, with a different application, we may 
exclaim, ‘Life is short, and art long; the occasion fleeting, the 
judgment difficult r'"* 


Discessios. 


Dr. Brovox thought Mr, Park Harrison's method of workin 
was satisfactory, and might lead to some solid results, Wii 
espoc to the similarity between long-barrow skulls and 
flos oer, he sid thu Proson Neston, while wai 

is museum assistant (not an anthropologist) could usually 
tinguish them, Inid down no canons of any importance on tho 
subject, except as to the greater width and strength of the Saxon 
jew. ‘The prominent browed, aquiline nosod Danish type, was not 
the only one prevalent in Denmark. There was something fominino 
about the Anglo-Saxon brows and nose root. He qi err v. 
Ritimeyor, who constituted a Burgondian type from skulle found. 
at Belair and elsewhere, which skulls, however, Von Holder 
из Aor ba kiona of Жыш Ашы ор „Borgundians, tho 

"being tho corresponding male type, There was much yet 
fo be done iu England with respect to Iberian and other primeval 
typos. The bestmarked type now existing in Siluria had mol, 
Erali, oriy hair, which Tacitas especially noted as present in tho 
laren. 

Professor Tuaxs, Mr. Avxixsox, and tho Puesesr also joined in 
tho discussion. 


14 Memos, Anthrop. Soe. Lond," 1864, p. 619. 
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‘The following paper was read by tho author:— 


Оһ Ѕүвтімв of LAND TENURE among ANORIGINAL TRIBES бъ 
BOUTA AFRICA. Phe Right Hon. Sir H. Barrie Frere, 
GCB, GOSI, Fi ko. 


PROPOSE to submit to the Institute a few remarks on the 

of land among the Aborigines of South Africa, as com- 

pared with what we. among similar tribes in other countries, 
E 


the subject of 
hitherto. 


E 


і 


ice to the future of any có 

and tenures in South Africa hu 
io attracted little attention, and it is desirable to indicate 
the points regarding which further inquiry is needed, whilst it 
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is still possible to obtain information from sources which, in the 
course of another generation, may be closed for ever by the 
extinction of maes, or Пу the disappearance of those among 
‘whose oral traditions we must search for the only traces of the 
Fules they and their forefathers obeyed regarding the tenure of 


Bushmen. 

Tt would seem of littlo use to inquire regarding the 
Jand tenures of the Bushmen, the least civilised, if not the 
most ancient, of all the aboriginal tribes of South Africa. Sub- 
sisting by hunting, and by such food, including reptiles 
and insecta, as the wilderness affords, on honey, and оп roots, 
fruits, gum, and other wild vegetable products, they require, in the. 
condition in which they are now known to us, no land for culture 
or pasture. Living in caves, and under other natural shelter 
from the weather, they do not even need ground for hut-building. 
As a nomad mco, at varianco with their less barbarous neigh- 
bours, whose tlocks and herds they are in the habit of stealing 
for food. when opportunity offers, and. liable always to pay the 

ty of their thefts at the cost of their lives or freedom, tho 
vo no resource but to decamp further into the recesses of their. 
deserta, when other races, possessors of sheep or cattle, approach p 
they offer, in fact, an almost unique instance of a people without 
visible territorial rights, or even a shadow of land tenures, 

Possibly some one may yet learn from Dushmen's songs or 
tradition, whether the Bushmen feel that the districts. which 
they have long inhabited belong in any sense to them; but when 
in South Africa I inquired in vain for any traces of a sensa 
of ownership, stronger than that of the wild animal who haunt 
tho wilderness man has not yet invaded. I could 
hear of nothing similar to tho feeling with which the Gaika 
Kafîr is said to gaze on. the Amatola Slopes, from which his 
tribe has been driven within living memory; or with which the 
Galeka is said to regard the intrusion of Fingo settlers into 
what was onoo Galekaland in the Transkei. 

But, such fooling may exist, among Bushmen, though T cold 
hear of no trace of it, beyond the general charge of vindictiveness 
and treachery towards strangers, which may have its origin in a 
sense of wrong caused by the strangers’ intrusion into Bushman. 
hunting grounds, Connected with the inquiry whether any, 
sense of proprietary rights in their lands ever existed, is the 
question whether the Bushmen, as known to us since the Euro- 

occupation of South Africs, are a race in a low state of 

Gerelopment, advancing towarda civlistion, or whether they are 

the remnants of a race once in a higher state of civilisation, 
u2 









































it was only an opinion, and was based partly on the traces of 
анз, such as music and painting, which are found among Bush- 
men, and which are far superior to the rudimentary efforts of 
which traces are to be found in most savage tribes. Tt is possible 
that closer and more extended enquiry muy elicit evidence of 
great value in deciding a question which has always divided 
students of anthropology. 


Hottentots, 


Bushmen aro still to be found, in many remote parts of 
Southern Africa, in the same wild state in which they aro 
described as living when the earliest European travellers first 
discovered them. But the remnants of the more settled Hottentot 
rice have been either absorbed into the population of European 
settlers, or, where the Hottentots still exist as a separate com= 
munity, their ideas and habits have been so altered by long 
intercourse with Europenns, that it is necessary to refor to the 
descriptions of the earlier travellers to learn what were the 
Hottentot laws and customs regarding land, before Europeans 
visited them, 

The earliest  voyagers, when discriminating between 
Hotentota and Busimon, deseribo tbo Hottentots as living 
only partial chase, and ns ing flocks and herds 
leê milk and flesh formed Weir usual means of subsistense. 
Hence tho Hottentots, as was natural with a pastoral people, 
appear to have bnd Very distinct ideas of property in land. 
Tt is clear, from the accounts of the early Dutch and other 
travellers in South Africa, that every Hottentot ‘tribe had ita 
territory, into which strangers might not intrude for pasture or 
hunting, without the leave of the tribe; each had ita 
pasturo lands distinct, over which the people of that section of 
the tribe moved their mat huts, as the need of their herds, for 

Or water, rendered advisable. As each kraal had more or 

fess of a family constitution it is difficult to say how far the 
lands were held in common, or as the property of the 
ниш oocupsnt. Tt is diffonlt also to ascertain what may 
have been the aboriginal Hottentot notions of property in culti- 
vated land. Kollben, one of the early Dutch suthorities, 
escribes their agricultural operations in his time, the early part 
‘of last century; but his descriptions do not enable us to say 
how far the operations he describes were of native Hottentot 
‘origin, or had been learnt, as many of them manifestly had been 
from their Dutch masters. Thunberg, a much later authority, 
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speaks indirectly of the cultivation of land as a Kafr custom un- 
known to the tots before Europeans settled among them, 

It is quite possible that in the earlier Dutch archives may be 
found records of the Hottentot usages regarding the tenure 
of land, before their land customs and laws were modified by 

ideas and influences; and I would commend: the 

5 to colonial historians, who, like Mr, John Noble and 

‘Mr. Theal, have already rescued from oblivion so much of 

interest which is preserved in the earlier records of the 

itch colonists in South Africa; and to the Doctors Hahn who 
have made the Hottentot mce their special study, 

‘At present everything relating to property in land among tha 
Hottentots in the Cape Colony is founded on the principles of 
tho Dutch or some other European law. Many men of mure 
or less pure Hottentot parentage possess farms or townlots 
(Erven) which they hold undor tho provisions of the, Roman 

itch law of the Colony, slightly modified, as it has been, by 
the English laws and local legislation of later times, Many moro, 
especially in the Moravian and other mission settlements, hold 
under tenures framed by the missionaries on European models, 
The land is vested generally in a tion—represented by 
the office bearers of the Missionary Society, or by trustees on 
their behalf, These, or when they are non-resident their resi- 
dent representatives, administer the property with more or loss 
absolute authority as landowners, each of the inhabitant families 
having a townlot (erf) for his house and garden, and rights of 
grazing cattle on a large extent of commonage. 

"There is considerable: difference in different settlements, or 
“locations,” as they are called, as to the extent to which each 
“orfholder” is absolute proprietor of his own “erf,” and its 
attendant rights of commonage. Sometimes he has all rights 
unfettered, as in our freehold tenures ; in other cases he has the 
more or less restricted rights of an English copyholder, or of & 
tenant for life, or during good behaviour; and very often he is 
bound not to alienate his land without the consent of the mis- 
sionary superintendent, or of the community, But we need 
not discuss such tenures, for they are manifestly all of European 

igin ; and retain few, if any, traces of aboriginal custom, 
CPI máy, however note hers that where the superintendent or 
elders of the Mission have retained their authority as landlords, 
and the influence thus given to them as quasi-magistrates, there 
іва marked difference for the better in the moral tone of the 
people in the settlement, as compared with settlements where 

man is his own master, subject only to such restraint in 
his drunkenness or idleness as may be imposed by the distant 
authority of the colonial magistrate. 
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In the former case the missionary, or superintendent, has 
taken the place of à native chief, and the result seemed to me 
to indicate an important truth of which we have frequent evi- 
dence elsewhere, that the machinery of a centralised government. 
like our own is not adapted to secure the well-being of lese 
civilised races, without the intervention of some quasi-patriarchal 
authority to take the place of the head of the family, of the clan, 
or of tho tribal chieftain. 








КОА 


This system of “locations” which T have just described, 
more ar less pervades all tho Kafr settlements within the older 
colonial boundaries; but in the territories more recently annexed, 
such as Fingoland, Tembuland, Basutoland, &e., system more 
in accordance with the usages of а peaceable and well governed 
Kaffir tribe, lias been introduced. ‘The land as been portioned 
‘ont to families, whose headmen are recognised as the family 
representatives, each headman being held responsible to a cer- 
taln extent for the conduct of the individual inhabitants of his 
kraal, s well as for tho payment of hut-tax or other Government 
dues, We shall have occasion to refer again to these arrange- 
ments when considering the adaptation of Kaffir ideas of land 
tenure to the position of Kaffir colonial subjects and tax-payers. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that we must look 
beyond our colonial boundaries, and evan beyond the territory 
of protected tribes, to discover what wero tho ideas of land tenure 
prevailing among’ the Kaffirs, before they were subjected to 
the influence of European neighbours. 

I may here note that I have searched in vain through our 
colonial South African codes of law, without discovering any 
recognition of native land tenures, other than those invented for 
the natives by their European rulers and legislators. Had am 
such reall land tenures been found existing, wit 

force among the native tribes subdued by, or annexed. 

to, the Colony, they could hardly fail to have been mentioned in 
coles like those of Natal, or of the former Colony of British 
Kaffraria, which was maintained for years as a separate Colony, 
with an lent legislature of its own, chiefly on account 
Of the large numbers of natives inhabiting it The rules 
gering Минал, б extent of land allowed to each household, 
its rent,—all these codes are manifestly of European origin; 
‘and almost the only fact regarding purely native customs, which 
‘one can gather from the body of English-made law, is the greater 
for less authority and importance attributed to the native chief, 

Jn Zululand, if anywhere, or among the Bechuana tribes, oné 
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might expect to find evidence of the rules or customs relating to 
land, which prevailed prior to the intrusion of European 
influences. But even in the case of Zululand one is constantly 
reminded of the necessity for the caution inculeated by 
Sir Henry Maine, in discriminating between what are genuino 

ginal customs, and what are later inventions, consequent on 
‘contact with more civilised races, Still more is it necessary to 
enquire whether any given custom is general among all the 
tribes of a given race, or whether it is a local peculiarity con- 

ment on local causes, or on the personal peculiarities of some 
individual chief. 

Briefly—omitting details which will be referred to further 
‘on—what we find regarding Bantu land tenures, whether among 
the Amakosha or Zulu Кай», the Dechuana or Metabili tribes, 
amounts to little more than this. A man who wishes to separate 
from his paternal kraal seeks a vacant place to settle in— 
‘whether under the wing of some chief, or in some unoccupied 
tract, He builds his kraal and pastures his cattle; his wives 
brenk up a patch of ground, and sow Kaffir corn or maize. If 
he is under the protection of a powerful chief, his settlement, 
may descend to his children, but he must take his chance of 
being attacked by a stronger tribe, himself slain if he fail to 
escape by flight; his cattle, wives, and children swept off, and 
hhis pasture-lands and corn-fields left to relapse into waste, or to 
become the possessions of some fresh occupant. 

Should he escape such dispossession by invaders from without, 
he may lose his lands and other posessions by being “smelt out,” 
as a wizard. Sometimes the accusation is on the fact 
that the king o chief, or some one of influence, has suffered from 
sickness, or fas lost cattle from an epidemic disease, or met with 
some other misfortune. The person “smelt out,” as having 
bewitched either men or cattle, is rarely n poor mam, is never 
formally tried or placed on his defence, and seldom hears of the 
accusation against him till the “impi,” or armed force charged 
to execute the sentence upon him, arrives at his kraal. Some- 
times the sentence is merely a fine of cattle, but generally, it is 
“eating up,” which may mean anything—from stripping him of 
all that is worth taking, to destroying him and all that belong 
to him, including human beings and cattle, which are not wor 
taking as additions to the property of the chief who has sent the 
“impi.” 

TAS a rule “impis” attack a kmal by night; a Kafir, when 
asked the reason of the number of dogs generally found about 
a kraal, will say they are essential to his safety as giving warn- 
ing of the approach of strangers or wild beasts, and will often 
add that “if from the mode in which the dogs bark, he suspecte 
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timpi” is coming, he would creep ont and hide in the 
К ШО fan the pi" nuca to hond quartera, tud 
reports that they were unable to find the accused, and inflict 
‘the sentence on him, it appears to be generally held that the 
accused is free, and. may, and indeed ought to go to the chief 
who sent the ‘impi, and claim immunity from further punish- 


_ шеш. for that offence.” It has, in fact, been purged by the 


ineffectual attempt to punish it. 

"For any occupation of land larger or more permanent than 
that of a single family, not only the permission of the dominant 
chief of the territory, but of the councillors and elders of his 
tribe, is necessary to give validity to the permission to occupy. 
This К ишке а Joes tere, nsoondiog 10 the i 
dividual power of the chief, It may be a mere form if the chief 
iş a powerful autocratic despot ; but the want of such confirma- 
tion by councillors and elders is always liable to be pleaded as 
an excuse for questioning or setting aside the permission to 


$ 


may here refer to a well-known case, in which the want of 
ch eonimasion уза тшде th кеше for breaking through a 
grant by a great chie 
„1м анші Boars on the Zulu border hnd long coveted 
ly occupied, ns summer grazing grounds, a lange tract 
katom Zululand, extending fom tho Swazi border to tho 
‘Natal border, and from the skirts of the Drakensberg Mountains 
to'a line east of tho Blood River, 
Tn 1856, there was a contest between the sons of Panda, the 
reigning Zulu king, for the right of succession. Two of the 
possible claimants to. the succession, had fled to the 
Transvaal, to escape from Cetewayo, the most. powerful of the 
competitors, He wished to secure them, and having negotiated. 
‘with the Boers for their surrender, it was finally agreed that they 
should be given up to him, under a promise that their lives 
should be spared, and that he should, in return, secure to the 
Boers the cession of the coveted territory. The compact was 
recorded. in formal deeds, in the Dutch language; the territory 
was duly marked ont and occupied by the Boers, who built on 
it more than eighty farm homesteads, and occupied it for years. 
‘At Panda’s death, several years afterwards, Cetewayo succeeded 
‘peace to his father's throne; but when his power was firmly 
established he repented of his bargain, and sought to regain 
ion of the ceded territory on the grounds that the cession 
never been ratified by the councillors and elders of the Zulu 
"nation, and that it was on this ground invalid, as beyond the 
porem be then possessed. This is the cession which was 
‘void by a commission of Natal officials in 1878. 
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Tt will be seen from what has been stated that Kaffir custom 
regarding the tenure of land forms no exception to Savignys 
definition, a quoted by Sir Henry Maine (vide “ Ancient Law,” 
chap. VILL), that * property is founded on adverse possession, 
pened by prescription.” A Zulu title rests simply on Готе, 
whether the power to hold be that of the occupant, or of the 
chief who protects him, The land is his property as long as the 
occupant can hold it, by his own force or that of his chief, 
Supported, in tho caso of a Targ grant, by that of tho chiefs tribe, 
where the occupation has boon permitted or recognized by 
councillors and elders, 

With regard to all the Kafîr tribes and families of the Bantu 
race, we must bear in mind that they have been till lately, from. 
the ‘earliest. times to which their traditions ascend, in a state of 
constant migration : ever on the move, either us conquerors or 
ns vanquished, either occupying fresh country of some weaker 
tribe, or flying themselves before the advance of some more 
powerful tribe, I do not know of a singlo Kafir, Zulu, or 

'huana tribe which is not said to have come, in comparatively 
recent times, from some country far distant from their present 
habitations, It never occurred to me that, this tendency was 
duc to any deficiency, in the Kaffir, of lovo for the place where 
ће was born, or in which he had long resided. On the contrary, 
the Kaffirs seemed, as far as I could judge, unusually prone to 
become attached to their native wilds, and however philoscphi= 
cally they might bear inevitablo expatriation, there was frequent 
evidence of home sickness, of affectionate longing for the land of 
their birth. ‘The ceaseless wanderings of every Bantu tribe 
within the time of traditional history, seem to me to be mainly. 
due to the absence of political cohesion, preventing the formation. 
of any settled state, sufficiently strong in the possession of per- 
manent bonds of internal union to resist dissolution and disin- 
tegration from within, at wall destruction, frum external fore 

are the elements of political cohesion? What are the 
bonds which combine together families into tribes, and tribes 
into nations, able to hold together and resist external forces ? 
"These are wide questions, cognate indeed to that of land tenures 
оп which we are now engaged, but branching out into yet langer 
questions as to what is civilisation, and how it is promoted, 
and how destroyed or impaired? We can only glance at them 
now, as far as may be necessary to ascertain what are the causes 
of the inherent want of strength or permanence in the political 
institutions, as well as the land tenures, of the Bantu races. 
Why are the tribes composing them ever wandering, ever being 
broken up and reforming, so that land tenures, such as have 
grown up in Europe and Asia, have never been formed ? 
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We have seen that Zulu land tenure rests only on possession, 
‘and that possession on forco—force of personal strength, or of will, 
or of sagacity, or of great possessions, But of whatever kind, 
the force which will secure to a Zulu his possession, whether of 
a single kraal, or of a kingdom, must be personal force. Tt 
annot be transmitted by inheritance without being constantly 
sapped by the influence of two institutions universal among 
Zalus, viz, polygamy and slavery, which are always at work as 
dissolvents of any force which might otherwise accumulate and 
become the heritage of future generations. We find polygamy 
and slavery continually st work dissolving tho cohesion oF old 
Political institutions in the ancient civilised races of Asia and 
Africa, In an uncivilised society like that of Zululand, they 
prevent auch cohesion evor taking placo: thoy help to keep the 

Afr tribes in perpetual unrest, and barbarism, by destroying 
the germs of civilisation, and preventing it growth. 

‘We need not look far to find striking examplos of tho operation 
Of those two causes among the Bantu moes, It is hardly neces- 
sary here to illustrate at length the operation of slavery in 
retarding civilisation, and preventing that growth of owner- 
ship in land which is one of the chameteristics, if not an 
euentil of cilia. Tnt the effect of polygamy is not 
50 obvious, and such examples as are afforded by the history 
of the Metabili and Zululand Kafhirs, within our own time, may 
not be out of place, 

Some years before the great emigration of the Boer Voor 
trekkers reached Natal, a largo section of the Zulu Kaffirs, under 
a powerful chief, Moselekatze, had migrated in a north-westerly 
direction from Zululand, and after devastating the comparatively 
open country on both sides of the Vaal river, which now form 
somo of the richest districts of the Free State and Transvaal, 
they had settled in the semi-tropical region north of the 

E ог Crocodile river, ‘There nre various accounts of the 








‘country of the Bechuanas and Swazis, who inhabited the upper 
affluents of the Voal. Finding the open country before him, he 
continued the course of his devastation so far that he formed 
gnd executed a project of going on and setting up for himself, 
ing to with the of his expedi- 

Tn the course of his forays he fell in with the advanced. 
eris of the“ Voortrekker” Boers, and engaged them more 
once, with varying success, but always with results which 
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convinced him of the wisdom of keeping away from the path of 
such stubborn warriors. He finally settled in the present 
Metabili country, clear of the Doors, and. fully 600 miles 
as the crow flies, from Chak's capital. Captain (afterwards Sir 
William) Harris fell in with him in 1837, and visited his camp 
when he was about 100 miles north of where Pretoria now 
stands, and in his“ Wild Sports in South Africa,” graphically 
describes the barbarian conqueror, his well-trained army of Zula 
Pikemen, and the ruthless system of devastation which swept 
Away every trace of the peaceful and industrious Bechuana 
tribes, the former inhabitants of the Transvaal plains, annexing 
to his hordes the younger people, as well as the cattle of the 
tribes he attacked, and slaughtering everything his myrmidons 
did not carry away. 

‘Tho Boers soon after occupied the open country over which 
this desolating scourge had swept northwards, and after more 
than forty years of oer cccupaion, tho tmces of thio оона 
cattle krais are still to be seen in every part of the country, 

‘Moselekatvo settled down with his hordes of veteran Zulu 
warriors, and the cattle and captives they had acquired during 
their migration, at a safe distance aliko from Chaka and from 
the Boers, He spoodily drew to him many fragments of broken 
and weak tribes in his neighourhood, and became a power well- 
Known and dreaded, from the Vaal to the Zambesi. Here was 
a condition of things which, had the Zulus been monogamous 
‘Aryans, might have developed into a Teutonic or Hindu nation 
of civilised landowning warriors, What prevents such a result 
in the case of the Metabili? The history of the first succession 
to the supreme chieftanship will help us to an answer, 

"Moselekatze died only а few years ago. He was sagacious as, 
well as strong-handed ; but he could not avoid compliance with 
the general custom of the polygamous despots in that part 
af Alien, which forbids their wives from renting the offprin 
Of a great chief, Test the son, when grown to mana estate, should 
trouble the declining years of his father, Sometimes the rule 
is death to both mother and child; in other cases only to the 
child. Moselekatze's rule was somewhat less barbarous. A son 
whose mother's rank among the chief's wives indicated. him as à 
fit successor to the chief, was conveyed away as soon as born, 
and аге ought ws distant kmal in obscurity, the 
secret of his birth being jown only to a few trusted counsellors. 
When Moselekatze at Inst died; ineffectual search was made for 
Kuruman, the son who was considered the rightful heir, and it. 
was not till all trace of him was lost, that Lobengula, another 
son, whose life had heen preserved in a similar manner, was 
brought forward; but Lobengula was conscious of the superior 
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‘strength of Kuruman’s claims, and after repeated refusals of the 

dignity, only consented to assume it for a year, while 
Rather Е ‘was made for the missing Kuruman, : 

Tt aj that some years previously Kuruman had been 

and had lost an eye in battle, and had left the kraal 

"where he had long been living in obscurity, and had no more 

been heard of in the neighbourhood of the kraal where he had 

‘been brought up. 

‘About the time of Kuruman’s disappearance, a one-eyed man, 
of fine stature and presence, and of good Zulu speech and 
"manners, applied to Sir ‘Theophilus Shepstone, who was then 

for Native Affairs in Natal, for employment, He took 
chargo ot Sir Theophilus garden, and approved himself as а 
trusty servant, worthy of confidence in all he undertook, He 
‘would accept presents of money to buy food and clothing, as a 
chief's son, in another chief's kraal, would have done; but he 
‘excused himself from receiving wages as an ordinary hired 
servant, and. gave Sir Theophilus to understand that his rank 
forbade his accepting anything, save the ordinary rights of 
tality between chiefs, 
ie had. been some time with Sir Theophilus, a party of 
old men, travellers from the distant Metabili, arrived in Pieter- 
‘tmaritaberg. ‘They were on a secret mission, as a deputation 
from the counsellors of Moselekntze, the late king, and the 
‘elders of the uation, in search of the lost heir to his throne, and 
after careful examination identified Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s 
gardener as the long lost Kuruman, But after much discussion 
and consideration, io refused to accompany them, and it is eas 
to imagine good grounds for his declining. ‘The year for which 
‘Lobengula had agreed to rule as regent, pending ‘the search for 
Kuruman, had long passed, and even supposing that Lobengula’s 
original hesitation was sincere, he was now confirmed as 
‘Mosolokatze’s successor, and. in possession of power, which he 
was not likely to resign willingly without some more cogent 
reason than proof of the legitimate claims of Kuruman, 

Kuruman, however, did not appear to have given up all idea 
of some day asserting his claims, When Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone went to the Trnava), Kuruman took up his quarters 
at Rustenberg, sufficiently near to the Metabili frontier to 
бошай some anxiety to Lobengula. T havo not heard what 
has lately become of Kuruman, but. his history illustrates the 
imperfections of existing Zulu customs with regard to succession, 
when considered as a means of securing the hereditary trans. 
mission of territorial rights. Moselekatze's difficulties in recog 
nising an heir, who should succeed to his possessions, without 
becoming a troublesome rival in his old age, are felt, though in 
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a smaller degree, by every Kaffir who has accumulated property 
sufficient to enable him to indulge in a multiplicity of wives. 

T need not dwell on the further illustrations of the same 
truth, which are to be found in the comparatively well-known 





facts of Zulu history. ‘The dread of rivalry, which forbade the: 


rearing of male infants in the toyal kraal, prevented the peaceful 
hereditary transmission of the sovereignty founded by Chaka, 
His murder, and that, of his successor, Dingaan, might have 
occurred in any uncivilised tribe; but the absence of nn 
Hereditary heir to Dingaan was a consequence of the barbarous 
ation to which I have alluded, which destroys tho offspring 
Of the reigning monarch. Horrible stories are told of the 
ruthless enforcement by Dingaan, with his own hands, of this 
inhuman law. ‘These stories may not be true, but they illustrate 
the current belief on the subject, and a Zulu Polonius will 
shake his head as he relates how the non-enforcement of the 
barbarous custom by Dingnan’s weak-minded brother, Panda, 
was the cause of the bloody family feuds which disturbed 
Panda's later years, and reduced him in his old age to a state of 
dependence on the forbearance and mercy of his son, Cetewayo. 
he Zulu Polonius may be right as to the efficacy of 
the inhuman Zulu custom in securing the aged despot from 
rival pretenders in his old age; but this is dearly purchased 
at the cost of any chance of hereditary perpetuation of 
sovereignty in his own line, I have said that this was far less 
likely to have occurred among the monogamous Aryans, either 
of Europe or of India, But we should very imperfectly 
‘appreciate the causes which promoted the consolidation of 
sovercignties and nationalities in the time of the early Aryan 
migrations, and the formation of secure and recognised land 
tenures, if we did not take account of the element of religion, 
which so largely promoted the cohesion of families into tribes, 
amd of tribes into nations, at both extremities of the Аз 
wanderings, and which, in the process of consolidation, 
crystallised land tenures into many of the forms we find still 
yrevniling in our own country; and northern and central 
jurope, as well as in India, 

Tt is not necessary to dwell on the numerous influences by 
which Christianity tended to civilise and settle the tribes of 
German Aryans after they had overrun the northern 
European provinces of the Roman empire. We see most of 
those influences in operation at the present day, and we can well 
understand how the northern barbarians were affected, in the 
first place, by the general influences of a creed favourable to peace. 
and to all peaceful virtues and motives, which forbade polygamy 
‘and discouraged slavery; and secondly, by the form in whi 
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that creed was presented in the teaching of the organized and 
disciplined ministers of religion, whose declared function was 
not only to convert the hearts of the heathen barbarians, but to 
civilise and instruct them, and to teach them the arts and laws 
of their Roman predecessors in empire, including the land 
tenures, which from that time to this, have contended for 
adoption by statesmen and legislators against. the unwritten 
customs and ideas of land tenure which the Aryans brought 
with them from Asia, 

Jui Christianity haa e spsinl bearing on eur present sulcis 
because it is mainly through its agency, indirect as well as 
direct, that we may look for such changes in the customs of the 
macos of South Africa, as may civilise and settle them, and put 
an end to the ceaseless wanderings which have tended so 

werfully to keep them in a state of ever-recurring barbarism, 
fired individual tenor of lands more or lees approaching our 
own freehold tenure, is an innovation on Kaflir habits which 
finds as much favour with the industrious Zulu aa with our own. 
countrymen; and it has grown, or is growing up, wherever the 
teaching of the Christian missionary, or association with 
Europeans, bns opened the eyes of the aboriginal South African 
to tho inconveniences of his own tribal communism 

"The study of the influence of various forms of Hindu religion, 
in consolidating and civilising and organising into tribos and 
nations the scattered social elements of tho Hindu Aryans, has 
A diflerent, interest for us, as showing how, under certain religious: 
influences, tenures of land and customs relating to land 
inheritance, which would. otherwise be hardly. compatible with 
civilisation, have ‘been made to subserve the purposes of a 
civilisation’ almost as perfect as, and more enduring than most 
of, the civilisation of our own continent, 

The religion of the Aryan Hindu les, as noed hardly 
tall you, every action of his life, and every ramification of hie 
citizenship. Tho tenuro of his lands, and every process connected. 
with their culture, and with the application of their produce to 
his own use, is religious, and he is bound not to follow the 
dictates of hia own will or judgment, but tho precepts of his 
religion, and the yet more. peremptory authority of the customs 
of his caste, in all relating to his land and its tenure and inherit- 
Anc It is to this peculiarity that we may ascribe not only the 
Permanence of Hindu land tenures, but) their variety. The 

ities of. tenure must, it seems to me, have preceded the 

ition of to mliious sactons, and tho thority of cant, 

which have fossilised and preserved them. On no other hypo- 
thesis can I account for the perfect and undisturbed preservation 
tenures so various as those which may be found, within a 
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radius of fifty miles, around almost any town in the older settled 
portions of India. 

"Whether the total absence of this religious element of co- 
hesion will lone explain the ceases tendency of the South 
‘African tribes to break up into есента аай Siemens, sh 
repeat an incessant round of inert 





RE D 
Dit ores азов 
ch а religion as ty will tend to 
Ар тн tes эз Kain, Zulu, a 
Bechuanas, and зала on African. soil 


some. ы authority, such as seems inherent in the ЕІ 
оГ a family or kraal, is recognised, and invested with some sort. 
of material and jodicial functions, ecient to met le ever 
day exigencies of village life, Customs grow up and strengthen 
with marvellous rapidity in aboriginal communities, when once 
the tribe settles down under some sovereign controlling autho- 


zi 
а dion speculations as to the future lead us away from the. 
present. object of our inquiries into existing land tenures, It is, 
posable thal futher ware may bring to lgbt much more thau 
have described as discoverable among the Kafir tribes, viz. 
simple tenure by possession, controlled by the authority of 
chief. or elders to resume or recognise possession, 








the comparative study of laws and institutions, embracing 
and traditi E 





Europe and India, especially as found in the constitution | 


the village communities in the east and west. He has 
ined the of 


NR ed me In his “Lectures on the Earl) 
(1875), he has applied his scientife 


to 
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method of inquiry to the early laws of the Irish and other Celtic 
Ties, to kinship as the basis of society, to the village com- 
munities of India and Russia, to the influence of the Roman, 
Norman, and Feudal legislation on the earlier barbaric laws, 
nd compared the results of his inquiries with what he found 
in the written and customary laws of various Indian races. 
Beater throughout Ш (во volumes are valuable hint nof. 
only as to the method of inquiry, but as to the points on which 
BUM cbecrvetion aud rusty ere nboassary, 0. calla wach 
a trustworthy basis of facts, as is essential to sound generalisa- 
tion. |The subject rone regarding which previous writers havo 
‘been too prone to content themselves with theories as to what 
imaginary non in imaginary situations might oF ought todo and 
Sir Henry Maine’s volumes ar most valuable to the anthro- 
Pologist as indicating what are the defects of information 
observed during an extensive course of reading, and how they 
may be best supplied. 
‘hose inquiries are not without interest to ourselves, at a 
timo when many old institutions and all received theories, 
litical or economical, aro in the crucible, Inquiries into the 
story and effecte of the land tenures wo find in Africa or 
India, may throw much light on the practical results and ten- 
dencies of communism, and of peasant proprietorship, under the 
Stato as the universal landlord, and enable us to judge whether 
modern theories are likely, in practice, to lead to a higher 
civilisation orto bring us downwards again towards a debasod 





Disoossios, 
Tho PussisNr, in opening tho discussion, observed that the first 
ideas of in land arose during the hunting phase of civili- 


tation when tribes monopolised certaiu distriola fà their hunting 
‘The land, however, was во vast in proportion to the popu- 

n that even tribal ownerships can lamdly bo said to have. boon 
established, Amongst the North American Indians, Schoolcraft 
‘says that national boundaries form no impediment to the members 

‘one nation settling within the limits of another nation's land. 
‘The tribes permit each other to hunt on their respective territories, 
and thero is seldom any difficulty in the matter; nevertheless in somo 
cases intrusion upon another nation’s boundaries is deemed a just 
cause of war. Within the tribal hunting grounds the lands аго not. 
pportioned lo families, brat aro used in common, and tho proceeds 

be chase ue divided, 

‘With the introduction of agriculture ownership in one form or 
another became more or loss & necessity, but in all primitive cou 
munities it istribal; individual ownership was not introduced until 
later, and rent for land later still, when the country became moro 
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thickly The tribal lands are either cultivated in com- 
mon roduce divided, as with the Selavonio of the 
strian and Turkish incon, or it was divided families, 
some cases, as amongst the Hindus, the lands are t 
families in perpetuity; in others, as the Irish an 
village communities of Russia, a fresh distribution of the land was 
nie periodically, Tn Burmah, Bir Arthar Fhayre saya, in a paper 





rend before the Ethnological Society, that the 
tho families of the tribe, and that owing to the quantity of land a 
able for cultivation it often happens that a family estato romains un— 
divided for several generations, and this is also tho case with the 
indus, Tt cannot, however, be alienated from the family- In Fiji 
та hich اوم‎ 0 of the 
tribe to which it it is tho property 
Whole and not of individuals. 
Amongst tho Nahua nations of Central America, Bancroft 
that the land belonging to the Crown and the nobility, hed 
under a kind of feudal there are the lands of the peoplo, 





every. 
fortified with n rampart and deep ditch, and contained subterra- 
nean chambers for the concealment of treasures. I have counted 





ngli 
ånd dealt with their followersas they pleased. In Fiji, also, a foudal 


sm was growing up at the time of our taking possession of tho 
falands, and some of the land appears to have been sold to the 
Se ae that the history of 

We prol see T progress in land tenure. 
Ерагон ааа 
lute ownership for joint ownership, or, to use the words of Sir 
Henry Maine, in the gradual disentangloment of the separate rights 

чш. хп. х 
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of individuals from tho blended rights of the community, and in 
‘abolishing the trammels, as well as tho privileges, which surround the 
tenure of land, and laying it open, like all other property, to the 

tion of supply and demand and free contract. Further, we shall seo 
that tho law of the survival of tho fittest holds good in this as in all 
other branches of human culture and industry, and cannot be inter- 
fered with without prejudice to the progress of civilization. 

Tn addressing onrvelves to tho study of this subject wo shall Sind 
that in this, os in all the institutions and arts of mankind, existing 
communities aro to be found in every stage of development from tho 
earliest to the most advanced, and which, mutatis mutandis, may bo 
studied as connecting links in the chain of progress. In doing this 
tho anthropologist has no occasion to trench upon politics. He 
‘approaches the subject without bins arising from tho desire to catch 
votes; ho has neither sents to retain nor seata to bo wrested from. 
others; and he is free to judge the whole question upon ita merits 
without feeling of party. Nor, in my opinion, should the labours of 
tho anthropologist cease when he has traced the history of past 
тин. Our materials for generlimation aro or ought to boy 

jrawn from a much wider area than usually falls to tho considera 
tion of political men, and thoro is no reason why our experience in 
social matters should not be brought to bear upon topics of tho 
day. Whatis tho nso of such studies unless thoy havo some practi- 
results? If, for example, it is found that the whole history 

of land tenure has tended to tho development of absoluto ownership 
it is open to us to form an opinion whether that development ia 


















likely to continue, or whether thore is anything in the existing сопе 
dition of things which should make ws retrace our steps and revert 
to the principlo of joint ownership. If it ia found that land has boen 






brongbt more and more under the oj of free contract in the 

past, we are free to consider wi w the whole channel of social 

progress is so changed that we must now abolish free contract and 

regulate (he relations between man and man upon a system that 

prevailed in a primitive condition of society. 

These are questions which fairly fall within the social de 

of our science, if it is to be PN ive science, having 

‘something more than archmological aims and aspirations. 

Dr. Ras remarked that the distinguished chairman had mentioned 

the opis ‘of Mr. Schoolcraft (one of the highest authorities 

n all matters rel to the North American Índinns), that tenuro 

or possession of lar is held only by a tribe, and not subdivided 

"mong families or individuale. ‘This the speaker presumed to be 
ly true as regards the Prairie Indians, who depend, or did 
in ER ne. chiefly on the buffalo. 
‘animals, being migratory and gregarious, had to be 

followed by any or all фе [ыйма EN iie to any part of the 

lands belonging to them, and not unfrequently into the possessions 

gpm ger 

For similar reasons the lands lying north of Great Slave Lake, 
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and the great barren lands to tho north-east, frequented by tho 
reindeer, are hunted over by the whole of a tribo indiscriminately 
and not subdivided. 

Among thoe Wood Crees, however, and the cognato tribes extend. 
ing to near the coast of Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
occupying many thousands of square miles of wooded country, 
each facil or head of family bas his own Hunting 
‘almost as well defined as the estate of a landed proprietor in this 
Country. "he speaker was unable to explain the laws or rules by 
hich thew possouory rights aro governed, but ho bsliovod nt 
Ownership passes from to his sons, tho eldest, if moderately 
intelligent and a good hunter, being looked upon as tho head of the 
family. If tho lands wore not subdivided, tho hunting of the finer 
kinds of fur-beaving would be constantly interfered with, the 
beaver houses broken down, and the beaver killed at all seasons, a 
it would be no one's special interest to protect them. 

"The subdivision of hunting lands mong families has been, as 
far na tho speaker knows, loft wholly in tho bands of tho Indians 
themselves, with no interference on the part of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 





Mr, Hros Orare said that in tho interesting disquisition of 
Sir Bartlo Frero thor wa a prominence given to the religious 
sentiment, which was not perbaps carried far enough. Tho origin 
of property is not in land tenure, but before it in individual property 
of any kind. Tho sanction of n religious rite in the shapo of faboo, 
in many cases conscoratod tho property to individual uso, more 
especially hy excluding extraneous influences, Either directly or 
indirectly this religious sentiment greatly affected land tenuto, 
wliotber in the shape of temple lands in India, Palestine, Babylonia, 
Asin Minor, or Southern Europe, or whether in the shape of Abbey 
‘and Church lands in tho middle ages, not excluding dedications of 
property under Mussulman law. lt may be that those connected 
Milk Iuba naturally give too ‘much Prominence 9 the! village 
system, whereas maay other circumstances havo to bo considered 
in tho growth of land tenure, 





Miss Buckaxp siated that sho bad henmd a lecturer upon the 
Transvaal speak of having frequently seen in that country huts, 
square in form, and built of stones wncemonted, tho builders and 
former occupiers of which had entirely disappeared, having been 
either annihilated or driven away by moro warlike hordes. She 
wished to know whether Sir Baro Frere know anything about 
these hts nnd their builders, as it appeared to her that, from their 
difference in form and material to the present Kafir buts, they 
must havo been constructed by another race, and one less nomadio 
in habit than any of the Kafîr tribes now known. 


Sir Bartue Frene, in reply to Miss Buckland, said tha her 
informant bad apparently very accurately described the constant 
x2 
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occurrence of stone foundations of huts and cattle kraals, which are 
to ba found on tho topa of tho low hill and rising ground bounding 
the jaro grounds in most parta of the Transvaal and Orange 
e Bale Them siono inclosos aro said (o bo the remains of 
tho habitations of the Bechuana population expelled, absorbed, or 
destroyed by tho Zulus, under Monclekntze and other Zulu chiefs, 
who passed through tho Transvaal, in Chaka’s time, on their way 
to the North, whore they finally sottled beyond the Limpopo river, 
ма tho Matabili Zulns. 

Tt is clear, from the statements of Burchell (1811 to 1820), aud tho 
missionaries, Moffat, Livingstone, and others, that these Bochunnas 
‘wore more civilised and settled, und were more industrious, when we 
first camo in contact with them, than any native tribe in South 
‘Africa, ‘They were skilful workers in iron and copper, and their 
houses, frequently built on. stone foundations, with perpendicular 
sido walls, wero larger and more commodious than tho best Kallir 
huts, They had long occupied the wholo of what is now the 
‘Transvaal and Orange Freo Stato, ts well as tho prosent Bechuana- 
and where they Бато for tho Jant half-oontury bad tho missionaria 
of tho London Missionary Society labouring among thom at Kuru- 
man and olsewhore, Tho Bechuanas have greatly improved in an 
industrial and social, as well as im a religious and moral, point of 
‘view, under the teaching of tho missionaries, and now possess 
farms and farmhouses, wagons, &c., as woll as cattle, and are 
all moro or less fully clothed: many can read and write, and have 

nirod considerable property. 

Phis was in Bechuanaland, to the west of tho Transvaal, From 
tho Transvaal itself they had boon almost entirely cleared out by. 
Moselekatzo and his Zulus, and had boon either forced to join tho 
Matabili hordos, or had boen driven into exilo in the mountains to 
the caat nnd south, or thoy had been slain, 

Сынып (игн бї Willa) Harris, who traversed part of 
the Tronavaal about forty years ago, describes, in his “ Wild Sports 
in South Africa," the ravages of the Zulu invaders. He saw not 
only the remains of foundations of huts nnd cattle kmaals as we 
now ee them, but the bones of o recon slaughtered inhabitants 

‘Tt was characteristic of South Africa that the Boers, and other 
European races who now occupy the Transenal and Orange Freo 
Stato, are in fact the third rice which has occupied that territory 
"within living memory—vix., first the Bechünnas, then tho Matabili 
ulus, and now the Boers. Instances like this illustrate the 
Aifficalty of any continnous possession of land, such as might in 
‘time load to the establishment of fixed land tenures. 








On the motion of Professor Frower a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President and Mrs. Pitt Rivers, for their kindness 
in inviting the Members of the Institute to hold the meeting at 
‘their private residence. 
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The following note was communicated by Dr. Parker, subse- 
quently to the reading of Sir Bartle Frere's paper :— 


On Svsrens of LAND TENURE in MADAGASCAR. 
у Dr. G. W. PARKER. 


As the numerous tribes which inhabit Madagascar are divisible 
into two distinct classes, according to their origin—Hova, or 
Malay, and поп- ога, ог African—the former having had more 
European idons infused into, them, than have most of the latter, 
it will bo advisable to consider them separately. 

T. Among the Hovas, slavery is the key to the system of land 
tenure, Justasaslave can do orhave nothing except ip accord~ 
ance with the will of bis owner and master, so the Hova 
Sovereign claims the same power over her land and subjecta, 

All lands, whether cultivated or not, belong to the Sovereign, 
whose rights are as follows 

(1) The power to tum ont a tenant at the Sovereign's 

‘leasure, without any warning, and without any compensation 
for improvements made therein or buildings erected thereon, 

(2) "The power to refuse permission for a tenant to give up or 
exchange his holding, or to shift it to another place, 

(8) Tho tenant can do nothing with his Jand (oxeept build or 
plant) until he has first notified his intention to the Sovereign, 
‘and received permission. 

‘There are three distinct taxes which land-tenants are obliged 
to pay annually, viz. 

(a) The first-fruits of all crops, especially of rico, tho chief 


CP) A certain quantity of ric in the husk, 

(9 Spade or other manual labour, such as preparing the 
Queen's rico-fields, making roads, embankments, or public 
buildings, &e. 

‘A slave-owner usually makes his slaves take his place in all 
laborious work. 

Briefly stated, a Hova title resta upon possession, and that 
possession upon the pleasure of his Sovereign, who may resume 

ion at any moment. The lands are not held on the 

feudal condition of serving in war, nor are they subdivided 
among the vassals of the more powerful chiefs; but every Hova 
subject (unless he be a slave or incapacitated by disease or 
infirmity) is obliged to serve in the standing army, such service 
being, by a recent edict, limited to a term of five years. 

Such is the purely mative system of land tenure, probably 
"brought from Africa in pre-historic times; but the following 
modifications have been effected in it by European infuen 
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(1) The tenant is not often (at least in the town of Antanà- 
narivo) evicted without some compensation, all the 
compensation may sometimes be more nominal than 

(2) No Hova subject can sell land to a foreign subject, 
hither posession be given at once oF promised at a future 

(8) The Sovereign alone can sel land to foreign subjects, 
although Hova subjects may (and do) let land to such; and the 
Sovereign alone can let any of the forest or waste lands even to 
a Hova subje 

(4) All agreements, and renewals of agreements, must be 
registered ; because the State now taxes the landlord to the 
extent of, five per cent. of the rent annually. 

(©) Ali agreements, when expired, are renewable at the 


pleasure of the contracting parties. 
Local Modifications of Land Tenure in the Hova Dominions. 
As the town of Antaninarivo is built am isolated 
cluster of hills, which form a large and ped pro- 


montory in the midst of what are now rice-fields, but (within 
the present century) were only wide marshes, the home of the 
crocodile and the wild-boar ; we should expect that when the 
rivers which run through these level valleys were confined to 
their present channels by embankments, each man who helped 
to build these embankments might reasonably look to be 
warded with a share in the lands thus reclaimed. From 


inquiri ‘while tA) Mateguecer, Т. Sod: that, eich wie 
ally wit wide expanse of rice-fields, 
it cannot have drainage 
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dwelling-house, school, or hospital)—these being for the benefit 
of the Malagasy as a nation, and not intended to enrich the 
‘missionaries personally—the land is often held practically rent 
free, “so long аз it may be required for that purpose, after 
which the land (with everything on it) revers to the 
Sovereign”; the only acknowledgment of the Sovereign's 
ownership being the annual payment of small sum of money, 
sometimes only ono dollar (ia), to the local governor, or. other 
representative of wereign, by the representatives of the 
Missionary Society which holds that land. 

With regard to land for burial purposes, as there are no 
public cemeteries in Madagascar, and as graves aro held sacred 
And inviolate (chiefly through fear, lest the ghost of the dead 
occupant be aroused to take vengeance), the ground dn which a 
tomb stands, whether that, of « Malagasy oF of 
be regarded as belonging to nobody : or, as the new 
(Law 128) state the case, ** Land containing a tomb cannot be sold, 
TIN. fors ss. e ho cannot sdl (ie. the dead) is its owner 


TE, Among the non-Hova Malagasy—who occupy by far the 
greater part of Madagascar, and among whom fetishism and 
Witcheraft, slavery and polygamy, are more openly practised 
than among the Hovas— land tenure rests only on foree, and 
that force on possession,” to quote the words of Sir Bartle Frere 
when speaking of Zululand tenure at the last meeting of the 
Institute. Indeed I feel that no better or more expressive worda 
can be found, in which to close the subject of land tenure in 
Madagascar, than the following words of Sir Bartle Frere, 
substituting only the word “Malagasy” for the words “ Zulu” 
and “ Kafir.” V 

“Malagasy land tenure rests only on possession, and that 
possession on force—force of personal strength, or of will, or 
Of sagacity, or of great possessions, But of whatever kind, the 
force which will secure to a Malagasy his possession, whether it 
be of a single kraal” (i.s. hamlet) “or of a kingdom, must be per- 

force, It cannot be transmitted by inheritance without 

ing constantly sapped by the influence of two institutions 
universal among Malagasy, viz., polygamy and slavery, which are 
always at work as dissolvents of any force which might otberwise 
accumulate and become the heritage of future generations. We 
find polygamy and slavery continually at work, dissolving the 
cohesion of old political institutions in the ancient civilised races 
of Asia and Africa, In an uncivilised society like that of Mada- 
; they prevent such cohesion ever taking place : they help to 

the Malagasy tribes in perpetual unrest and barbarism, by 

i sation and preventing its growth.” 
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Besides the essential similarity in their systems of land tenure. 
(аз well as other links too numerous to mention here), there is 
another ink between the Malagasy and some of the African 
tribes which Sir Bartle Frere mentioned, viz,“ the traces of the 
cattle kraals still to e seen in every part of the country,” desolated 
Ty Moselekatze, Не stated that these were square enclosures, 
surrounded by walls of rough stones. In Madagascar, the shay 
of these cattle-pens, when permitted by the mature of the 
‘ground, is either square or semi-circular; when it is of the latter 
shape, the houses forming the village or hamlet occupy the 
‘remaining semi-circle of ground, 


JUxz 1371, 1882, 
‘Major-General Prrr Rivers, F.R.S., President; in the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
presents were announced, and thanks voted to 





For mx Lmunr. 


‘From the Avruon.—The Separate System of Sewemgo. By Geo. 
E. Waring, jun. 
From ihe Gris Axritororoorcut. Socrerr.—Arcliv für Antbro- 
жо Ас Ad дыы Б. Lincei 
io Acipram. Atti Accademia dei Lincei 
Vi, Fas 1, 13 n 
From, ssocuArIoN,—Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. XIV, No. 2. 
‘From the Ixsnroiox—Journal of the United Service 
Tnstittion. No, 115, and Appendix to Vol. XXV. 
From the Socurs —Proceodings ofthe Royal Society. Мо, 219. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. No. 1540-42, 
—— фей de le Société Impérite des Naturalistes do Moscon, 
. No. 
— Proceedings of the Royal phical Society. June, 1882. 
— ings of the American Philosophical Society. No, 109. 
From the Hoon Мао" Nos. 06-858 0 Nor 109, 
— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos, 21-23, 
— Bulletino di Paletnologia Italians, 1882, Nos. 4, 5, 
— The Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. June, 1882. 
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Mr. Maxx S. VAUENTINE exhibited some sculptures and photo- 
phs from North Carolina, and Mr. A. H. Keaxe read the fol- 
{owing note 





On Norta CaBoLINA STONE CARVINGS, 
By A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


I Have been asked somewhat unexpectedly to draw the atten- 
tion of this Instituto to, what T am tempted to charactrise as 
‘one of the most surprisi i ever made in 
de New Work. ME AS. Valentis tho forest Шао тине 
of these treasures, has just arrived in London with the few 
imens now lying on the table. Some idea of the general 
ter and great variety of the objects may also be formed. 
from an inspection of the accompanying two albums, соті 
numerous Well executed photographs of the more typical objecta 
in his collection. In submitting these things to our considera- 
tion, he desires me to say, that his sole aim is to obtain the 
opinion of English anthropologists on their origin, nature and 
scientific significance, On these points he has himself been 
unable, after much study, to arrive at any definite conclusions. 
Previous exploration, extending over many years, especial 
Mauer the remains of овоа танаа а а о 
and elsewhere, has convinced him of the absolutely unique 
character of the finds, Feeling that on this ground they 
may naturally give rise to the suspicion of fraud in some 
quarters he asks me to assure tho Institute that he has taken 
every imaginable precaution, both for his own personal satisfac- 
ton and ы the иен ч жок. gunt against the 
ility of imposition of any sort. In fact, the only practical 
Bees ian rena in ta wear Н 
advanced as to their provenance, the finds themselves are at all 
events perfectly genuine, My own duty in introducing them 
to your noie is evening will perhaps best be discharged. by 
first reading the answers to a few searching questions whic 
have to-day put to Mr. Valentine, and then giving you such 
information regarding the ethnical relations of the region where 
the objects were dug up, as is at my command at this short 
notice. In doing this I shall abstain from all theorising, which 
at this stage of the inquiry would necessarily be premature. 
‘My remarks will aim rather at supplying а few data calculated 
direct inquiry in the proper channel for arriving at a solution 
the many perplexing difficulties, which these startling 
iscoveries cannot fail to 
Exact position of the district?—Haywood County, North 
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Carolina, in the cross chain of mountains, between the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghanies, 

Tis extent in square miles?—The main finds have been 
restricted to the spurs of Mount Pisgah, but specimens have 
been found 15 miles distant from this mountain, 

‘Tis ownership?—The mountain spurs referred to belong to an 
cold settler, now living—his children and grandchildren—and 
dave very little value except for the original growth of oak and 
walnut timber on them, which until very recently could not be 

ted to be utilized. 

‘How far settled by Buropeans?—In 1700 Lawson surveyed 
the province of Carolina, for Great Britain ; he found this country 
‘a wilderness, In 1773, Bartram, “at the request of Dr. Fothergill, 
of London, searched the Floridas, and the western parts of 
Carolina and Georgia, for the discovery of rare and useful 
productions of nature, chiefly in the vegetable kingdom.” Не 
describes the country as in forest, with a trading path through 
it From Savannah, Georgia, asa trading centre, and having 
peace with the Cherokees, the white settlers of Europe gradually, 
as they could safely, advanced into the valleys; the poorer 
lass of settlers acquired the mountains, which, being unpro- 
ductive, the people dwelling on these wooded uplands to-day 
are poor and ignorant, living, as I have seen them, whole families 
cof two generations in one log cabin. 

What first attracted Mr. Valentine's attention to the spot?— 
‘The discovery of forms of stone implements which were very 
таге, іп the valleys and along the streams from time to time 


"Period over which his discoveries were extended?—Over three 
‘years, 1879-80-81-82. 

What hands employed by him, their number and capacity for 
the work ?—Enlisting the interest of an intelligent farmer, as 
an agent to superintend the work and pay labour; he employed 
the mountain people, some of whom cultivated little patches of 

ut the majority were ginseng hunters, whose peculiar 
sine Dad tes esl vi NL bemus reme 

circumstances attending the very first find, date of the 
M Tun e pae e e RR my 
agent had employed to hunt for the object, brought him a stone 
cup; this he sent to me, and I determined at once that we had a 
‘new character of work. He was directed to employ hands, and 
following up the gully, thoroughly examine for finds, preserve 
‘and forward to me. Very soon after I received more cups, 
"birds, animals, and men carved im stone. I, of course, proceeded 
to exhaust the whole place, and, moreover, seek others. 

What prospect of other researches?—There have been com- 








\ 
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paratively few objects obtained during the past eight months, 
Phe bande imist on. it that they ean no longer find them, or 
so rarely find them that they are not remunerated for their 
labour. Nevertheless, I have sought to increase the personal 
«хеш of my agent —eansod. im to travel for hindrede d 
miles over the adjoining country. He has obtained himself, 
and others have also found, a lage number of stone implements, 
but outside of the area of perhaps 15 miles, there have been 
discovered no stone images or stone pottery. 

"At what point is the district conterminous with the area of the 
‘mound builders?—The mounds are found in the valleys and on 
the streams throughout the country. I have not found them on 
the mountains, у A 

Ану remains of a simpler type eats, arrow heads, 
Ом жашик ар O ond qf ен отир йт} 
—Celts, arrowheads, &c., are found in abundance through the 
valleys ; they are in a large measure considered as pertaining to 
the surface, with some exceptions, These do not occur with 
the stone images and pots, but some appear to be, to a limited 
extent, connected by markings with them. 

‘Any human remains }—None with the stone images and 

is. 

DOT proves ef whet character? 
—stones simply thrown on a body, this body accompanied by 
arrowheads. Another class, of pits sank in the hillside, faced 
around with stone slabs. 

Nature of the soit—had it been previously disturbed ?—Mica- 
ceous earth—at one point it had been ploughed about thirty 
‘years ago, and proving unproductive left fallow. At another 











There are two classes of graves 








lace it had been cultivated about three years, and had a very 
crop of com on it when I was th 
fow far below the surface were the generally found 1— 


One and a-half to two and a-half feet deep on the hillside, and 
much more at the bottom of the hills, where they had been 
washed down from above and covered with much débris. 

‘Any tools among the finds or trace of metal implement? 
None. 


‘The whole collection, which, I may remark, has been seen in 
Richmond by Captain Galton, Mr. Robinson, and one or two 
other English archaeologists, comprises altogether about two 
thousand objects. About one-half are in pottery or micaceous 
schist, the great bulk of the rest in steatite, or soap-stone, a 
material abounding in the district. They seem to consist of 
three separate categories. First we have human and animal 
figures, either in the round, or in various degrees of relief, carved 
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ga the stone. ‘The human figuros are nearly all of unifonn 
type—round, regular, though somewhat flat features, totally 
distinct from the ordinary American Indian, with a mild, placid 
cssion, almost suggesting that of the Chukehis of north-east 
Siberia, but more intelligent, All are invariably clothed in a 
close-fitting, well-made garment, reaching from the neck to the 
fect, Some are erect, some seated in an arm-chair, in form not 
unlike that known as the “Ingestre chair” in England, some 
riding without bridle, saddle, or stirrups, on animals which 
cannot be readily identified. " The animal figures representing 
Suh as ame indigenous to the country are remarkably well 
sculptured, most life-like, true to nature, and well proportioned: 
Conspicuous amongst these are especially the bears and bisons; 
in various attitudes, the gloating expression of one of the bears 
devouring his prey being admirably conceived. ‘There are 
several birds, which are difficult to recognise; but far more 
perplexing are some of the quadrupeds, which at first sight 
might seem to be rude representatives of the two-humped 
Baktrian camo), tue рро rhinoceros, and other Old 
World mammals. But what looks like a camel may more 
probably be intended for a Hama, reports of which animal may 
e travelled from South to North America, The other 
quadrupeds also are too uncertain to be positively identified 
with am to the Eastern Hemisphere, and may perhaps 
be fanciful or even caricatures, for of caricature there seems to 
be undoubted evidence. his is in fact one of the points in 
which a certain analogy may almost be detected between tho 
North Carolina finds and those recently brought to Europe by 
‘Messrs. Heiss and Stübel from the Ancon Necropolis on the 
coast of Peru. But beyond this feature there is absolutely 
nothing in common between the objects found in these two 
widely separated regions, One of the figures seems at first 
sight to represent an angel of a certain conventional type, 
"with out-spread wings. But, on a close inspection, the feathered 
quills prove to be merely ornamental markings of the ordinary 


‘The second category comprises numerous household utensils, 
such as cups, mugs, with or without handles, basins, dishes of 
‘Various form and shape. Amongst the cups are some which are 
too small for ordinary use, and which may have been intended 
for toys or children’s playthings. To this class may also be 
ferred the pipes, which are very numerous and of elegant 
Shape Some of these pipes are evidently made to be smokelin 
common, being pierced for two, four, aud evon eight stems, while 

bowl 





inoreases in size with the number of stems for which it 
is adapted, That such a social system of smoking should bave 
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been devised in a region where the tobacco plant is indigenous, 
is not without significance. 

In the third category may be included all the other miscel- 
Janeous articles, illustrating the tastes, usages, and general 
Culture of the mysterious race by whom they have been 
executed. Amongst them is a very remarkable object, of which 


The few exceptions to the general pacific type consist of the 
red Indian, figured in the usual way with plumed head-dress, 
and tomahawk, riding on horseback, and in one case even 
armed with a rifle. But these are obviously of recent date, and 
are very rudely executed, consisting in fact of mere surface 
Scratchings or outlines without any pretence to artistic work- 
manship. Beyond the circumstance of their in the 






f 


have nothing in common with the genuine 
carvings of the Appalachian image-makers ‘These 
present the noteworthy peculiarity that, whatever be 
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the subject, whether figures, utensils, implements, or purely 
fancy articles, all alike are invariably made to stand firmi; 
On one end. This might point at the use of shelves or stan 
їп ће houses of the people by whom they were executed. Col- 
lectively they present, so to say, a unique school of art, differing. 
im its main features and details from anything that has yet 
been discovered in the Old or New World. Its special charac- 
teristic seems to be, that it presents, as it were, within the stone 

iod, a skill and perfection in sculpture, such as has elsewhere 

achieved and surpassed only in the metal age. Some of 
the carvings of the European paleolithie men are very admir- 
able. Bat they are all mere surface drawings, scratched or 
Mighty incid i tho bone of the reindeer they so graphically 
portray. „Here, on the contrary, we have statuary work, excouted 

the stone directly from nature, presumably without any 
previous plaster or clay modelling. Yet this work often 
attains a perfection of finish, proportion, and expression, which 
would do credit to any European stone carver. 

When and by what race was this work done? At the time 
when the white man made his appearance on the scene, the 
Tegion where these objects were found formed a sort of debat- 

Jand between several Indian tribes, belonging to at least 
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in the Choctaws and Chickasaws, also members of the old 
Appalachian confederacy, but now settled in Indian territory. 

jut all these Indian races seem to have been comparatively 
recent arrivals in the Appalachian uplands, where they had 
exterminated or absorbed the mound builders, and other more 
civilised peoples, of whom they had traditions. Amongst these 
extinct peoples were the Alleys, or Alleghewys, whose name 
survives in the Alleghany Mountains, and who are traditionally 
supposed to have been driven, some 900 years ago, from the 
Upper Mississippi Valley southwards and eastwards to the 
Atlantic coast ranges, This would bring them to about the 
Very spot where the stone carvings have been found. And in 
these secluded upland valleys they may have possibly either 
continued, or developed, a peonliar culture now fo the first time 
brought to light by the Mount Pisgah finds. In their vague 
traditions the Algonquin conquering tribes speak ofthe Alleghewys 
As a superior ace, to themselves, and as diferent from the 
surrounding Indian hunting races. ‘If the stone carvings are to 
Toatiibuiel to thom, this'woeld soon far the very distinct 
type, and other peculiar characteristics of these objects, Tho 
question would then remain, who were the Alleghewys them. 
selves? Were they distinct from, or allied to, the mound 
builders? Are their affinities to be sought for among the New 
Mexican Pueblos or the Anahuac Toltees, or the Mayas of 
Yucatan? Or are they to be traced to some remote E, 
migration, anterior even to that of the Norsemen, and all records 
of which have long perished, Meantime all that can be said is, 
that another disturbing element has been added to the complex 
subject of American anthropology by these North Cardlina 
‘stone carvings, 





Discossiox. 


Mr. Jomx Eviss agreed with Mr. Keane as to many of the 
objects showing traces of European influences. Not only was a 
gn represented, but there to be figures of an angel and 
‘of a colfee-pot. “It seemed to him, moreover, that the whole of the 
De had been qansfaciured wilh metal tool; and eren nesum- 

them not to bo all of one age, he saw no reason for regarding 
say of them aa really ancient. ` 

the Pursivayr remarked that although the ent faith of 
the gentleman by whom these objects wore exhibited was beyond. 
doubt, yet ho thought it was only fair to say that the evidence 
before them seemed insuficient to establish either the genuineness, 


iara are supposed to have migrated southwards to North Carolina, and it fs 
тепала Ц бо папы wil our a a Kap Сао аа аа 
iR Obio and Kentucky, along thelr preamble ioe of AR 
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‘or still leis tho antiquity, of the carvings. Indeed, it was obvious 
that some of them wero modern : the occurrence of a gun, a coffee- 
pot, a chair, and other objects of modern European workmanship, 
were alone sufficient to prove this, Tho rudo and unconventional 





The following paper was read by the Directors 


NEPOTISM f TRAVANCORE, 
By the Rev. S. Mareen FLS, 
Tue indigenous inhabitants of the Malabar Coast may bo 
referred to three principal classes—Brahmans, Náyars, and the 
various low castes. For some four or five hundred miles 
the coast northwards from Cape Comorin, the mass of the 
speak 
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The fumily property is owned and enjoyed in common by all 
ihe members of te family; and to presere this met Re ie 
general welfare and protection, a kind of law of entail is 
observed. In order that the family property may descend 
undivided, the eldest son alone is permitted to mary, the 
younger sons being only provided with subsistence, and. oblige to 
form temporary connections with Sudra and other females of 
inferior caste, who abide in their own ancestral dwellings, with 
whom, however, these Brahmans cannot, on account of caste, 
qni fo, nd whose children, being by Hindu. Jaw of necessity, 
illegitimate, van only be supported by, and inherit property 
froin, their mothers brothers oe 

‘The law by which property descends to heirs of the body is 
called Makkatayam, or * children’s inheritanoe” ; that law by 
which the nephows'of Náyars are their heirs is called Afaruma£- 
datáyam, tho term marwmallal being used for nephews, oF 
sometimes for sons-in-law, from maru, to dwell or fondlo- those 
who reside with one, and are affectionately treated as his own 
children. 

The following summary of the laws of the Malayim Brahe 
mans relating to marriage and inheritance, is taken, in substance, 
from a native work by б. Kerula Vurma Tirurnilpád, ono of a 
class who profess to bo Kahntriyas, and who usually consort with. 
the royal family of Travancore : 

"Parum Riman ordained that only tho eldest aon in a 
Malayálam Brahman family should marry. How then are the 
younger sons to attain heaven without children to perform the 
necessary ceremonies on their behalf ? Manu says: *If there bo. 
several brothers, the sohs of one brother can perform ceremonies 
for all, so the sons of the eldest brother may do among the 
Nambíris, 

“If the eldest son be without issue, he may marry one or two 
additional wives; but the younger brothers must not marry, 
The wives, so long as they do not disagree, live together in the 
same house; if the eldest brother still have no children, or die 
without issue, the next in succession may marry, and so on. 

“Though the wife be alive, and have children, yet if the 
Brahman is unable to meet the expense of giving his sisters or 
daughters in marriage, he may, in exchange, take one or two 
additional females, as wives, from. the family to whom he gives 
wives. Thus accounts will be balanced. Yet however many 
wives he may have, only one among their children can marry 
‘and that according to seniority of birth, not of the mothers 








“If ina poor family there be four or five virgins, the eldest son 
in another family cannot, according to Dharmma Sistra, marry 
уо. Хи. Y 
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‘more than three of them in exchange, but may consent to one 
ог two of his younger brothers marrying; but should the 
younger brother have issue before the elder, the onder of 
Seniority of such issue shall not be that of the fathers, but of 
the children themselves 

“The general rule is that girls should be married before 
‘arriving at maturity. But as only one man in a family is at 
liberty to marry, available husbands are scarce and women 
Plentiful, so it is customary to marry after maturity; and many 
women are left to live and die in celibacy. Widows are never 
permitted to remarry, Marriage of a female after puberty 
involves the payment of a considerable dowry to the husband. 

Should a Malayalam Brahman die without issue or relatives, 
leaving a widow and an unmarried daughter only, the widow 
may cause another Brahman to perform the funeral mourning 
and oblations for her late husband, and. may, in onder to 
continue the family, give him her daughter and the whole of the 








property. 

“If an elder brother die leaving only an unmarried daughter, 
the next younger brother should marry to perpetuate the family. 
The orphan daughter is not to be given in marriage with the 
whole of the property, but merely with a fair portion. 

* Division of family property is forbidden among these, and is 
not practised, The eldest brother is to see that no loss is 
suffered by the family; the younger brothers are to remain 
unmarried, to aid the increase of the family estate as much as 
possible, and to honour and obey the elder like a father. The 
eldest alone has authority over the family and the property; 
the younger sons have merely daily subsistence (for which they 
may sue at law), and the property can never be divided. 

“Tut if the family be numerous, and one brother wishes to 
separate and live apart, the Lramaran (elder brother or 
manager of the united family) should give him a sham 
sufficient for food and clothing, &e, or may make a regular 
allowance for this. 






virgin. daugh 
Jat ovo classes only yo residing in tho house. 

Sudras or Chetries have sometimes to pay heavily for engage- 
ments with men of higher caste to consort with their families 
‘The nieces of the Cochin Rajalis, whose male children succeed to 
the throne, form such morganatic alliances with the Жашын, 
"ho, however, lose to some extent in caste, and forfeit all ances. 
tral privileges; and, becoming dependent on their new con- 
nections, receive in compensation. large marriage portions and 
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separate establishments at the palace. ‘The nieces or sisters of 
the Travancore royal family intermarry with Chetries only, and 
this seems to be the sole reason why the Cochin Rajahs are 
admitted to be superior in caste to those of Travancore: the 
former manage to procure Nambiiri Brahmans as consorts ; the 
latter only Chetries of the class called Coil Tamburán. 

he Malayilam Suds of whom the better elass aro called 
Navans (or lords), ure the bulk of the respectable population— 
the landholders, farmers, soldiers, officials, and rulers of the 
country. There seems reason to believe that the whole of the 
Kings of Malabar also, notwithstanding the pretensions set up 
for them of late by their dependents, belong to the same great 
body, and are homogeneous with the mass of the people—if, in 
dead, the so-called Brahmans of the Western Coast te aot aa 
of identical origin. 

Náyar customs admit of no wal marriage—nothing, in fact, 
that can rightly be called marriage, the trivial bond being dis- 
solvable with a word at the will and pleasure of either - 
Such a temporary association (or concubinage), even if it should 
Þe continued till death, as it sometimes is (the people being often 
better than their laws), cannot. in any proper sense be dignified 
by the sacred name of marriage, though in such cases the. union. 
may have much of the effect of marriage through the mutual 
affection and fidelity of the parties. 

The females of a wealthy Nayar family, especially where there 
is but ono sister, aro visited at their own homes by Brahman 
paramours, or by persons of their own caste; and their chil- 
dren are reared up in the same house, and inherit from their 
mothers’ brothers, as the fathers have nothing of their own to 
give them. Females of poorer and less fashionable families go. 
o reside. with partners of their own caste, so long as they 
together, or permanently: the average duration of such unions 
happily is increasing through the spread of civilisation and 


ther deed, called " marriage, which 

is, indeed, а ceremony "marriage" which is per- 
formed in the infancy orchildhood of every Sd gl, but his 
the merest pretence—never consummated as a marriage, and con- 
ferring no connubial claims or obligations on the nominal bride- 
groom, who bas thenceforth no further connection, but rather 
serving to set the girl at liberty, as soon as she arrives at mas 
turity, to form temporary associations, or to change them as she 
leases, 

The Malayalam Šuûra laws are aa follows: — 

Sadra women usually marry in their own caste, but sometimes 
are married by men of higher caste. But the mere ceremony of 
marriage does not make her a wife unless the same man should 

Y2 
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also “give cloth” and cohabit with her. The trifling ceremony 
of “giving cloth” is rarely omitted in any ease of cohabitation. 
Tt is not now usual for a woman to enter into such concubinage 
With several men at one time, except she resides with several 
‘who are brothers, Nor can she ever associate with a man of 
ower caste. In no caso can an inferior male have intercourse 
with a female of superior class, 

Their children have no claim to inherit from the father. Тһе 
nearest heirs of a Sudra man are his mother, brothers, sisters, 
and sisters’ children, The woman's property goes first to her 
children, male and female, 
family is undivided, and by theory the ancestral 
property is impartible, though it sometimes is divided by consent. 
of all the members, and this should be more and more allowed 
and approved of for the advancement of the country and welfare 
of society. The family property is enjoyed by all in common as 
a kind of commonwealth or civil family, administered by a kára- 
пата, ог head of the family—either the maternal uncle, or the 
eldest brother. The common property is vested in him as exe- 
cutive officer or trustee, but without power to make arbitrary 
alienation. Не is authorised to alienate it only to meet neces- 
sities, in onder to save the family from greater loss, or for some 
such similar purpose, The theory is that the unanimous con- 
sent of every co-proprietor is required to each valid act of the 
ААгалагап, because each member claims, not through another, 
‘but through himself. This would make the transaction of busi- 
ll-nigh impossible, but for various legal rules; as, for 
ple, it is presumed that every act is done by him for the 
gio of the family, and, the negative must bo proved by à com- 
plainant, which is difficult, A transfer of land by a single 
member is quite invalid : at least one other member of the family 
тн sign the document, and in fact all should do so, 

Each member of. the Taravid (household) is legally entitled 
only to subsistence, and. the acquisitions of each merge in the 
common fund, excepting movables and jewels individually 
чоро by їй oe olan, 

‘man's sister's son, and a woman's own son, ts their respective 
nearest blood relatives, perform (if their age permits) the funeral 
rites on their decease, and observe mourning, remaining one year 
without shaving or cutting the hair. 

Should a Nayar woman, after bearing а воп to a man, reject 
the latter, he having presented to her some property, then bear 
children to another man and receive some property from him 
to th whole property common tober and Aerize But 

grant was made in the name of particular children it is 
ei dividual. partio 
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‘The Nayar ceremony called “ marriage” is celebrated as fol- 

ра 

‘Every girl must somehow get married with the tál (marri 
badge) before the age of eleven, to avoid reproach from friends 
and neighbours. In case of need, a sword may even be made to 
represent a bridegroom. ‘The ceremony may be performed for 
nine or ten girls at one time. "The pandal, or marriage shed, is 
built and decorated in special style for the more distinguished 
families. On the day previous to the marriage, there is an observ- 
ance called “ changing of clothes,” when the brides are brought 
into the shed, clothed with new clothes, and gorgeously adorned, 
Some relative usually acts as bridegroom, for which he receives 
a present of money ; or à Malayilam Brahman is invited for the 
purpose. An astrologer having previously determined the 
auspicious hour for the marriage, and the agreement of the bride- 
groom's natal star with that of the bride, the former is met in 
procession, his feet are washed by the bride's brothers, to each of 
‘whom he presents a. piece of cloth, and he is then seated along 
with the bride on a board covered with cloth. Then the marin, 
or drummer, places a light in the front. yard along with a mea- 
sure containing paddy, some cocoanuts, flowers, betel, &e, and 
the cousins of both bride and groom sing a bridal song At the 

ropitious moment the 44l is tied. If the bridegroom be a 
Brahman, one wil ato forall, and bo tos the АШ tegini 
from the eldest girl to the youngest in due order. Often there 
is one boy for each girl. Finally the Brahman washes his hands 
in expiation of the sin against caste, and in token that he has 
nothing further to do with the brides, receives his dues according 
to the number of girls, and goes off, ‘The ordinary officiating 
bridegroom receives at the end of the ceremonies two pieces 
mew cloth. During tho ceremony tho musicians play, and tho 
women present make a curious ery called kurana. 

Four days are spent in feasting and merriment; thon a 
ceremony called “ bathing ” is observed, at which the máráns 
must be present, as well as the relatives. On the fourth da 
the bride and bridegroom go to a river in procession with musie 
to bathe, and ceremonies are performed the samo as on the first 

y. 

‘At any time subsequently, the girl may “receive cloth” from 
any suitable man, and consort with him. There is no fixed 
Talo that tho panion who" married her must not give doth ba 
the same girl, and this sometimes happens, but not 
frequently. The girl continues to reside with her brother, ot in 
в Боце Guile or given by her relatives, and tho. husband may 
be sent off at any time. The person who “married” the mother 
is called by the children “ appan,” the actual father “ achan.” 
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‘The ceremony called “giving a clot, or agreement for 
concubinage, is also performed in the presence of relatives and 
bours, at ап appointed time, usually in the night. The 
is set, with the young man, on a mat on the ground, the 
emblems called lingam and yori being marked in front A 
Yalnable cloth being offered by tho youth, the gir asks hor 
uncle," Shall I receive it?” " Yes" "The same question is put 
to the mother, who also gives her consent, A cheaper cloth. ix 
given to the woman's father, mother, sister, brother, and other 
‘near relatives. 

Rev. J. Abbe, in his “Twenty-two years in Travancore,” 
gives the following narrative, related to him by a Sudran, which 
well illustrates the subject, in hand :—" Being a tall, handsome 
man of respectable family, although poor, 1 was engaged 
several years ago by two rich men of my own caste to be the 
Jusbend of thelr cater, "As Gey did’ Bot wish to give ê 
dowry, or to let their sister leave them, it was agreed that I 
should have a monthly allowance, go whenever I pleased to see 
my wife, and when at the house of hor brothers, eat. in common 
with the males of the family. ‘This I expected would be 
Permanent. But a few days ago, when I went to the house, I 
‘was told by the elder brother that I could not be admitted, as 
another husband had been chosen for his sister. Her brothers 
have taken the two children to train them up as the heirs of the 


family property.” 4 
‘Tho Huvats, or cocon-palm cultivators, who are the highest 
ropresentatives of the Malayilam low castes, also perform a 
sham marriage in the infancy of the girl, generally by a near 
relation: when she is grown up she “receives a cloth," and 
oes to ive with some man of her own caste. Like Sudrus, they 
‘may separate at any time; Dut it is proper to callin four 
respectable men of their caste to see that accounts are duly 
settled, and to write n deed of separation. Ancestral property, 
or that acquired by the man before his taking a woman, 
Miu tbe chien eds assess аря окота 
property earned by both during the continuance of the union is 
to the wife and children, and half to the sisters’ 

0. Some oder castes havea similar custom, 

On review of these singular laws and usages it will be 
‘observed that » 

(D They materially deviate from, „orthodox Hindu. Iaw, 

are, in fact, quite opposed to it. They are recognised and 
administered by the British Indian Courts as a distinct and 
separate code. According to Hindu law the marriage bond is 
Permanent, and of most sacred obligation—so much s0, that. the 
Widow cau never re-marry, being considered as still virtually a 
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part of her deceased husband. Christian missionaries regard 
the marriage of Brahmans, Shinirs, and others, as perfectly 
Tali, being a lifelong eontmet of Taga fore; but those who 
have only “given aeloth,” and may therefore at any moment 
separate from one another, are required to be remarried in 
Christian form. Amongst Hindus, children inherit equally, 
after deducting the widow's share ; or, if there be no children, 
the father succeeds, or the mother, The Malayálam Brahman 
may be characterised as “primogeniture run mad.” 

ie eA ragais Dui Чак e f 
tise polygamy up to the number of seven wives; and 

Шуата, Duvars, and others occasionally practise polyandry— 
that is, a woman will reside with two or more brothers who are 
‘unable or unwilling to support a wife for each, as concubine to 
all. Amongst Hindus, the family property is owned by the 
members of the family individually in shares, not by the famil 
"s a corporation, But in tho Marumakkatdyam family it is 
Otherwise. Brahmans cannot even adopt a sister's son, or any 
child whose mother they could not have married; while 
Malayális ignoro their own children, and value their nephews 
as sons and heirs. By Hindu law, only men and women of the 
same caste can intermarry. But in Malabar by far the greater 
number of tho-Brahman men, as will be obvious, are p to 
cohabit with females of some inferior caste, while the offspring 
of Sudra women may have either Sudras, Chetries, or Brahmans 
‘a8 fathers; and no distinction of caste is made from the círeum- 
stance of the fathers caste. Those descended from Brahman 
fathers are simply Sudras like others, and menge without 
distinction into the caste, Even in the case of the royal 
families, who can afford always to have Drahmans or Chetries 
as consorts for their females, their children marry ordinary 

women, and fall into the mass of that caste with no more 
distinction than the very natural one of having been descended 
from royal blood, “The king's sons,” remarked Forbes," whether 
by his wives or concubines, have no privileges annexed to their 
royal descent ; neither are they by birth entitled to any import- 
ance in the government.” 

Under the circumstances described, no widowhood is possible 
to Marumakkatiya women, while the Hindu widow is for 
ever incapable of ru-marriage. Тһе marked contrariety between. 
the (wo usages appears in a celebrated case which occurred in 
1872, and which still remains a serious blot on the civilisation 
of Travancore. An Iyengar Brahman nobly and courageously 
gave in marrage agua young virgin daughter who had been 

ft nominally a widow by the death of her betrothed. The 
father was formally excommunicated from the temple and from 
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the society of his fellow-castemen, and the temple was cleansed 
fat great expense and with solemn ceremonies from the pollution 
‘supposed to have been caused by his having entered it after the 
re-marriage; while on the other hand, about the same time the 
consort of one of the royal ladies having deceased, a cousin of 
his was quietly called in soon afterwards to fill his place, with 
the trifling observance of ^ giving a cloth.” 

(2) These regulations are all astutely planned for the exclu- 
sivo interests of the Malayilam Brahmans, as indeed everything 
in the State is supposed to be devoted to the enjoyment. of this 
very small minority of the population. They are free from tax 
on land and from capital punishment; about one-fifth of the 
annual income of the State is expended on religious entertain- 
ments and ceremonies, chiefly for their benefit. Of course the 
Brahmans of the present day are not the authors of these laws; 
but they maintain and enforce them, and are prepared to resist 
any measures of reform. The preface of the native work on this 
subject already quoted says:— 

“As Malabar is but a stall country, and other countries are 
extensive, should no exact account of these laws be prepared for 
the guidance of foreign priests, they may be found fault with and 
fall into contempt. “And it might come to pass that even Ma- 
layilis, without sufficient information, might say, Such and such 
awe the traditions and customs of our land, but all men object to 
them, therefore it will be better for us to adopt the usages of 
other countries; and thus they may, without fearing to sin, 
reject the ancient customs and observances prescribed by 
Paria Réman and others” i 

whole is placed on religious, or rather superstitious 
munis. “Paras Riman ordained it.” This personage may 

fe altogether mythical, or may have been the leader of some 
immigration, of Brahmana into Malabar. Whether the Brah- 
man colonists found such aboriginal laws in operation, and 
adopted and maintained them for their own convenience and 
ment, or whether the present Malayilam Brahmans 

represent simply the highest class of the primitive inhabitants, 
maised to this position in imitation of the orthodox Hindu 
FEE by circumstances or by popular vote, it is not easy to 
wer. But itis clear that they have endeavoured to make 

the Sudras not only in theory, but in fact, their social slaves, 
and wicked threats are used to some classes if they do not. place 
their females at the disposal of the Brahmans. G. K. Varma 


Мааа палу females of a caste; but they 
Perform the customary ceremony, while Brahmans cohabit 
wrth fina and beget chan се ‘Should men of their own caste 
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dareto approach them, it is like incest with a mother—there is no 
atonement possible for them—and such progeny are sacri- 
legious!" 

“No wonder that these and other statements in the same book 
formed the ground of a complaint in the Courts of ‘Travancore, 
the decision in which is understood to have been, that they did 
mot constitute a personal libel, but, mere historical statements, 
the accuracy or untruthfulnoss of which was simply a question. 
for literary debate. 

(3) Such loose customs respecting marriage are only suited to 
semi-civilised races, whose ideas of the sacred bond have not 
risen much above that of the association of the lower animals. 
These usages ато not far dissevered from promiscuous inter: 
course of the sexes, or free love. Friar Jordanus, who resided 
at Quilon, and wrote his description of the wonders of the Fast. 
some five centuries and a half ago, assigns as the reason for the 
nepotistic law the following:— 

“In this India, never do even the legitimate sons of great 
kings or princes or barons inherit the goods of their parents, but 
only the sons of their sisters; for they say that they have no 
surety that those are their own sons; but 'tis not so with the 

ister, for whatever man may be the father, they are certain that 
the offspring is from the womb of their sister, and is conse- 
quently thus truly of their blood,” 

In a note on the above, Colonel Yule says that this remarkable 
custom of inheritance exists, or has existed, also im Canara; 
among the aborigines of Hispaniola and tribes of New Granada 
and Bogota; among negro tribes of the Niger; among certain 
sections of the Malays of Sumatra; in the royal family of Ti 
and among the Kasias of the Sylhet mountains (both east of 
Bengal); in a distriet of Ceylon adjoining Bintenne ; in Mada- 
guscar ; in the Fiji Islands, and among the Hurons and Natchez 
of North America. T 

(4) This peculiar patriarchal and primitive system seems to 

S that both the Brahmans and Sudras of the Malabar 
Coast are of homogeneous descent, and of a primeval Turanian 
mee It to. W. Taylor that “the Nayars are the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Kerala, who probably 
were brought into some measure of civilisation by the colonist 
Brahmans, yet retaining so much of their own manners as to be 
a people, inclusive of mixed tribes, very different from genuine 
Hindus. ‘There are traces of resemblance between their customs 
and those of the Maravars ; and there is little doubt that they 
were aboriginally portions of one homogeneous, but excessively 
barbarous people.” The Maravars have peculiar customs con- 
trary to those of the Hindus, “particularly the frequency of Te- 
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marrying allowed to the women, either upon voluntary separa- 
tion from their husbands, or at their death” Dr. Gundert 
defines the Náyars as tho “ Sudras of Kérala, raised to the rank of 
Kshatriyas by their intimate connection with the Brahmans.” 
Thus the so-called Kshatriyas or Chetries of Malabar may be but 
the higher classes among the Sudras; indeed, from their usages 
And history this would appear to be the case. And as it is 
known that the original partitions of caste early broke down, so 
that it is difficult to find pure Brahmans or Kshatriyas anywhere, 
‘more especially in the south of India, the popular traditions may. 
embody some fraginent of truth regarding the transformation of 
fishermen into Brahmans by Parasuriman investing them with 
the sacred thread. Dr. W. W. Hunter remarks that the Brah- 
mans throughout India are of two classes—more ancient settlers, 
and aboriginal superior natives raised, as tradition generally 
asserts, to this rank. ‘The Nambiiris, for example, are said to 
originate from fishermen : they follow different customs from the 
orthodox caste, allow only the eldest male to marry, practise 
Polygamy, and their ideas of marriage closely resemble those of 
the aboriginal Niyars. But in spite of their descent from 
з low caste fisher-tribe and semi-aboriginal customs, they make 
High claims, and despise other Brahmans. (“ Orissa,” vol. i 
P 254) 

Jt will be evident, from the preceding remarks, that under the. 
Marumakkotáyam system of law there is a marked absence of 
the peculiar advan sod benefis of. true marriage, and of 

ly Privileges which men hi ly and justly prize, Virtuous 
love and the noblest affections, pater i 5 and domestic 
onler, the obligation to protect wife and children as the weakest 
party, the right of men and women to domestic felicity, all are 
‘more or less ignored ; and this violation of the Divine law carries 
‘with itits own punishment, in the promotion of family dissension 
and of sensuality in various forms. As to the evils and incon- 
veniences of nepotism—_ " 

(1) Polygamy, with its accompanying demoralisation and 
enres, is to the eldest son of Malayalam Brahmans in 
order to offspring, in place of the happy. marriage of the sons to 








(2) The revolting practice of polyandry is not rare 
байна, бигрек Пату гад. dies Marumakkal castes, 
haş been thought by some to have been the origin of these laws, 
‘But they rather appear to be traceable to the Brahman pro- 
bibition of marriage to all but eldest sous. 

Rarely is there even felt such strong and elevated affection in 
hese cases that the brothers quarrel, or are jealous about 
possession of the common partner; on the contrary, we have 
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known an elder brother offended because the younger, on 
becoming a Christian, very properly took a wife to himself. 

(3) ‘The natural relationship and reciprocal love of parents 
and children are interfered with, and perverted by this per- 
nicious law. Tt is somewhat odd that notwithstanding the intro- 
duction and spread of enlightenment among the higher classes in 
Travancore, so faf as to lead to the preparation and publication 
of interesting native works, some are yet found who are not 
лавой to defend this distortion of the law f metere rad of 
God, and to represent the love and relationship of the father as 
something merely conventional and legal, rather than natural: 
just as some tribes ludicrou mte to the opposite extreme of 
obliging the mother to rise, and the father to go to bed with the 
Ph reckon ing of blood relationshi G. K. V 

“The ing of relationship,” says G. K. Vurma, 
“through the mother is more natural than through the male 
parent: the latter is rather by a legal rule. Among animals 
the mother alone cares for the progeny. Amongst men we find 
by experience that commonly the mother has more affection for 
the children, the father a little less. But as mankind are rational 
beings, besides that the father has some paternal affection (by 
nature), he cherishes it also by obligation of law, and on account 
of the children performing funeral ceremonies for him and 
inheriting his property. And wo-see amongst. Nopotists greater 
Affection, arising from. reason, towards sisters’ sons, who are not 
their own chien, and meray by law thr heirsand mourners” 

Here the love and care and discipline of the father are syste- 
matically absent. And if children do not know, or 
know, their own fathers, how can they love them? Should thers 
bea natural longing for the love of the father, it cannot be gratis 
fied. We have known a fine Sudra youth bitterly lament that 
his own father, a Brahman, cared nothing for him; and, in fact, 
the father could not under’ any circumstances eat with him, nor 
touch him without ceremonial pollution. If in any case we do 
find the same affection entertained for nephews as for children, 
it is but a forcing of nature, there being no other way of pre- 
serving the unity of the household and family property. Mr, 
`АЫв remarks: “I have often been astonished to observe how 
natural affection is perverted and transferred by these custome, 
‘It was common for a man to, have his nephews living in his 
house, and attending to. his: affairs a sons would have done, 
while his own children would be with their mother's family at a 
distance—seldom, if ever, having communion with. their father. 
AA Nair came to me one morning and told-me very tinconcernedly 
that his wife had died on the preceding day, He was married 
Again in less than three months. 7 In about a twelvemonth atter- 
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wards, he came to me weeping bitterly, and told me that he had 
Jost one of his nephews by death, and could not, therefore, attend 
to his usual vocation for a day or two, asked him how it was 
that he grieved so much for his nephew aud so little for his 
conjugal partner; he sid that he considered his own sorrow 
more according to nature, as, being a rich man, when his wife 
lied he could easily obtain another, but, having lost his nephew, 
he might live to see his estate fall into decay by neglect," 

(D The security of the marriage bond is affected. Indeed 
there is no form of marriage by which a Nayar man 
And woman could bind one another, even i they wished tor life 
A poor man engaged as husband by a wealthy family may be 
sent off at a moment's notice, without wife or child, beggared in 
domestic charities as well as in purse: sometimes for failing to 
send a present on festival days, or on other trivial pretexts, he 
is discarded. Or his partner may be seduced away from him by 
richer or younger man, and he left heart-broken and desolate, 
Still less has a woman any assurance that she will not be 
deserted in her advancing years, when her need is greatest, 
though she had been maintained while young and fur We 
have known a Sudra hard to satisfy, and of an imperious temper, 
who had eleven women, one after another. A Sudra woman 
may be dismissed with a word, “Go leave the house,” and 
another may be brought into her place next day.  Concubines 
are frequently changed before having children, or even after 

mr ut ues рове да 

(5) Much misery and heart-burning are caused to the victims 
of this social tyranny, the younger sons of Brahmans being 
hibited honourable marriage with persons of their own “class, 
and forced to form illegitimate connections with strangers, and. 
the larger proportion of Brahman women mercilessly doomed, 
notwithstanding the high estimation in which the Hindus hold 
marriage, to perpetual celibacy, with all ita risks and privations. 
Many of these females live and die unmarried: yet, strange to 
say, the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of marriage. To 
prevent their falling into unchastity they are closely shut up and 
‘guarded. Occasionally they do fall, and then are irrevocably 
expelled from family, friends, and society. In such case they 
must join the lower castes, to whom they were formerly sold ns 
йз шй соп, er go over to the Homan Calls or 

s uniting with some one in marriage. And 
before a case of this kind is decided bya committee of the heads 
of the Brahman caste, the of the investigation is some- 
times so great as to ruin the family. 

(6) Tt is evident that sensuality and lust are fostered and 
encouraged by such usages. The union of tho sexes is viewed 


























Community of property naturally tends to discourage 
КА personal exertion, and independence of 
spirit. The expenditure of a large family thus united may be 
Jess than if divided into several separate families, but the 
aggregate income would be much larger, and the peace and . 
njoyed by the latter plan would be incom 

greater. Misery, idleness ignorance, and poverty follow from 

laws; life is wasted in listless inactivity. Such a home is 





male members of the household take their meals together, 
Employed or unemployed, active or indolent, he and his may 
live here and take their share with the rest as long as there is 

y enough, or employment enough, among them all to 


Sir H. & Maine observes: = Where people are living in a state 
of Arcadian simplicity, without the desire or the possibility of. 
advancement, the family system is a very sound one, as it 
prevents properties ‘being split up, and enables a number of 
persons to be supported with a maximum of comfort on the 
Minimum of means, But as soon as society begins to dash 
ahead, then the effect corporate union is deadening in 
the direct ratio of its strictness. Who will work with full 
energy when the benefit of his labour goes not solely, nor 
even chiefly, to himself? Who will work at all when some one 
else is working for him? Ingenuity could not contrive a more 
effectual plan for damping the spirit of the industrious, and 

inguishing the spirit of the idle. It makes the best member 
of the family a slave, that the others may be sloths” 

(8) Though some large Nayar families are known to live in 

and unity, the tendency of the law of nepotism is to 
Promote family dissensions and discord. The Marumakkatáyam. 
system of la itself intricate and complicated, and is one 
of the most di icult to administer in Travancore, because of the 
beating to which it gives rise. A junior member of the family 
that he owes a sum of money to a friend, with whom 

is in collusion, and whom he gets to file a suit against him 
for the sum, in the hope of somehow squeezing it out of the 
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Тағай property. Or, money is lent to one who seems, from 
all ontward appearance, to be the actual manager of the family, 
{ill it is discovered long afterwards that he is not in this position. 
Complaints are frequent against the Adrunavan that he is 
dissipating the common fund; he is provoked, and sometimes 
"becomes really indifferent to the general welfare. As many 
individuals in each caste, or sometimes two brothers, bear the 
Same name, a member of the Tarawád may have the same name as 
his hiranavan, He asserts that it is his own name that appears 
in the deeds and legal documents, and may thus succeed in 
ining possession of property, 
BA ni zy olo Wt several амаа Ш of whose chee 
aro dependent solely upon him. On the other hand, there may. 
bo two or more uncles responsible for the support and training 
of the children of one sister, and disputing among themselves 
as to the share of expenditure devolving upon each. Amongst 
the Iluvars and others the temporary wife sometimes secretly 
accumulates property in anticipation of being left unprovided 
for у the death of ber husband; or sho obtains, Uy. clover 
management, from him while he lives, some gift of property. 
"The sons might, of course, be quite content to inherit from 
the uncle, and to profit by this law if he be more wealthy than 
the father; but cases have occurred in which the sons felt sorely 
ieved by their unnatural exclusion, and desired a change of 
umge. A century and a half ago, two of. the sons of a 
recently deceased Tah of Travancore were slain by the new 
king, because they demanded the right of succession to the 
throne instead of. their cousin, the nephew of the deceased, 
"There are, it is true, one or two incidental advantages of this 
system, or rather we should say, there are certain evils of the 
orthodox Hindu social system which it is impossible to unite 
with the nepotistio répime. For instance, Malayúlam Brahman 
girls are not mauried till after puberty ; and Sudra girls, though 
Dominally marriod, aro usnally left freo till. tho sme period, 
when they enjoy more or less freedom of choice in the selection. 
of their temporary ‘The whole arrangement tends to 
ive Kyex women (fbengh pot Brohmants) uudh ducts sud 
‘Admits of their being to some extent educated (119 per cent. of. 
their number), amd saves them from the sad privations of 
Brulmanical widowhood. But it will be observed that it is 
all for the pleasure of the Brahmans, and the same benefits 
would accompany any just or rational marriage law. The end 
Sind te stained by other means. No mercy is shown tothe 
Brahman women : the men only have the whole world (down to 
‘certain grade) east nt their feet. The only hope of continued 
subsistence and increased comfort to the dense and ever multi 
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ing population of India consists in the adoption of prudential 
гас чир improvident and early marriages irrespective of 
the means of subsistence; but, the plan adopted by the Malayk- 
lam Brahmans only removes the burden of for their 

ny from the shoulders of this small but influential and 
Wesliby community (10,762, or half per cent. of the total popa 
lation) to those of the more numerous and sturdy Sudra caste 
(440,992 191 per cent.) 

Some of the more enlightened and elucstad га аге пә 
beginning to realise their degradation, and to rebel against the 
Brahmanical tyranny, and absurd and ising laws under 
which they are placed. Nepotism is felt by a considerable 
number of Sudras to be a special grievance because a man's 
own acquisitions, as well as the ancestral property, devolve to 
nephews; and only during his owa life can he bestow anything 
on his sons, Even this is dificult of accomplishment. Many 
intend to do so, but go on inating till it is too late, 
lluvars have not such a grievance, as half of a man's own 
earnings goes by law to the children. Many Sudras would 
Jike a chango, bot it in impossible, thoy eny, «unless tho Maha- 
Tajah commanded it and led the way.” It is not easy to see 
how the native Government could make such a change before 
public opinion is ripe for it and demands it. Division of 
property aud individual, ownership might, however, at once bo 
allowed, as throughout British India; and the clear head of Sir 
Madhava Row many a year ago discerned the necessity for this, 
In his Administration’ Report for M.E. 1050 he says: “It is 
evident that some effective legislative action is required without 
delay in certain directions. For instance, it has to be declared 
lawful for any member of a Malayáli (native) family to insist 
upon a division of common property so far as he or she is 
individually concemed, if he or she wishes to separate, Not 
that such a law would be generally acted upon at once: the 
feeling in favour of relatives living together in an undivided 
state of property is too strong to yield to reason in the present 
generation. But it is obviously the province of Government. 
to see that a general feeling of the kind does not operate as 
an instrument of tyranny over individuals.” We fear this 
enlightened intention has dropped almost entirely out of sight, 
and that the tendency of more recent action has been rather 
to rivet more tightly the chains of this barbarous system of 

















social usages of Brahmans. A good deal of cont lias 
taken place on the subject in the public prints, and a soeiety 
for the reform of the Malabar laws of marriage (and inherit 
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ance) has been formed at Calicut by the leaders of the Nayar 
community, especially those educated in English. 

Besides being opposed by orthodox Hindus and Mohammedans, 
thia sytem, of lewe also arms. an obstacle in the way of the 








of Christianity, Civil rights are lost by the change of 
religion. R. Moothookristna Naidoo says, in his work on the 
subject: “Females who will not obey their kéranavan, and 


apostatise to other religions, lose all right both to subsistence and 
inheritance from the family property.” A kdéranavan is also 
removed should he break caste by joining another religion. 
Christian fathers have been exposed to the interposition, in 
violation of natural rights, of the authority of the maternal uncle 
of their children to the extent of withdrawing them from their 
own control, and of preventing them from being received with 
the parents into the Christian community. ‘The paternal right 
of converts to Christianity who may have children at the time of 
their conversion ought to be fully secured to them, notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary which may have obtained in 
the caste or people to whom they previously belonged. 
Converts to Christianity in Travancore are liable also to be 
ved of inheritable property on account of their change of 
religion. In some instances, as appears from the decrees of the 
old Appeal Court, Christians have been thus deprived of their 
operty, though in other cases property has been awarded to 
ата which belonged to ier ancestors, cr relatives who 
were not чийи, yes E a ae ease, where an Iluvar 
convert to Christianity has long individually enjoyed 
derived om season and paid tax for ie separately ia ie oy 
name, which, therefore, he devolved by will to his children, the 
decision of the Lower Court in favour of the will has been 
reversed by the High Court, on the ground that ancestral 
[ену cn never be divided, and therefore a share in it cannot 
willed away to children, or others than the nephews, Such 
a decision is prohibitory of all reform in the future. " There 
are cases,” says Lyall, “in which the action of law courts, in 
Sterotzping and enforcing invariably, customs that were 
ly very elastic and varying, tend to check the natural 
modifications according to circumstances, the sloughing off of 
decayed forms” The law should be adopted in ‘Travancore 
which was passed by the late East India Company in 1850 
(Act XXI), that no one should suffer by loss of property, or in 
any way on account of a change in religion. In one case, that 
of a Hindu dying without bei except such as have become 
converts to a different religion, the Sickar has relinquished its 
laimeto escheat, and permits the property to descend to the 
natural heirs independently of religious considerations (Procl. 
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No. 90 of 1869. But where there are Hindu heirs converts 
still lose their rights. 2 
An additional difficulty is also cast in the way of Christian 
converts, who had formerly belonged to distinct castes, inter- 
marrying, as the domestic usages and the laws of inheritance vary 
3o widely. So in regard to Christians seeking to adopt the law. 
of nature and of Scripture in leaving their to their 
‘own children by will. By the law of British India this may be 
done; but there is some uncertainty as to whether it is yet 
allowed in native States or not. It is of great importance to 
future progress that this right be granted. Property might 
easily be divided accordi агаи Marumakka- 
Шуаш which are occasionally applied, and each might then enjoy. 
in future his individual estate, and hand it down to his children, 
like other Hindus, by will; or, if intestate, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Indian Succession Act of 1865, with any 
modifications that might seem demanded by the circumstances. 
Some effective form of marriage, instead of “cloth giving,” 
might also be settled on, and left to the option of individ 
desiring to adopt it, which would no doubt come into repute in 
course of time with the more intelligent and well-disposed 
Nayars. It is said that some such Act has already been drafted 
in Malabar, intended for proposal to the Madras Government, 
{Any hasty or ill-considered, attempt at. change or legislative, 
eform could not but cause infinite confusion. The facts should 
first be made accurately known, and a more enlightened public 
opinion crested by free ventilation of the question. But it is 
obvious that great difficulty would be found in altering, even for 
the better, the law of inheritance obtaining amongst a million or 
two of people, most of whom are possessed of some property. One 
singular advantage of the monarchio form of government is the 
avoidance, by the law of hereditary succession, of disputes as to 
succession, and of discussion as to the personal merits of 
candidates for power, An attempt to change the nepotistic law 
would ашау and reasonably aggrieve the next legal and 
expectant heirs according to the present system. It so happens, 
However, that while in the Cochin State, which is but a small 
inglom, with a population of only three-quarters of a million, 
Cep twenty-two princes are heirs expectant to the 
throne, and form a heavy burden on the public for maintenance 
in idleness and luxury; in Travancore, the only other, and 
much more important, State in which the nepotistic law carries 
with it royal power, there are but four princes still to reign, and. 
o possibility of more, except by adoption. The family, in fact, 
judged by their nepotistic law, has come to an end, as there are 
no sisters alive of any of the present heirs to continue the 
уо. хи. z 
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nepotistic line. Indeed, all but the next heir are themselves the 
sons of ladies adopted some twenty-five years ago for the purpose 
of continuing the succession. As these princesses have no 
daughters the dynasty is again near to extinction after the 
present four princes shall have had their turn, unless the 
children of the present Maharajah, or of future Sovereigns, are 
taken into account, It happens, therefore, that it would be easy 
to alter the Travancore succession by the simple plan of adopting 
no more females into the family: no one would be personally 
ЖЕ ised, sud sns or ets of de Indy Oni 
Sues hencerwari Who knows whether the next fifty 
irs may not bring round such general enlightenment, or su 
A spread of troe Christianity amongst tho higher classes (which 
we look upon as the only true remedy for all social disorder), as 
to admit of the possibility of even this reform ? 


The following paper was read by the Assistant Secretary 


Ox the New Cove of Laws for the Hova KINGDOM of MADA- 


GASCAR, promulgated at Antandnarivo on March 29th, 1881." 
By Dr. W. Pass 


Тнк laws about which I am going to speak are in fore 
only in the Hova dominions in Madagascar, which comprise a 
part of that island, but by no means the whole of it, 


the peace of AD. 1814, the attention of its Governor, Robert 
ае атаа еа аа 

ш . In 
AD. 1816, at Port Louquez a tract of land tT 
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and he fixed upon one 
a the most, likely means for accomplishing the death of 


E i. thin paper are extracted from the new Hora lows, or 
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‘slavery in that island. Radima, although young, had already 
uinci sod veris guess sud eased the reputation of 
being a warlike and unscrupulous chief, who was rapidly 
Mastering his. neighbours by temor or ly the spear. ‘he 
ancestry of Raima is shrouded in thé mists of aoe 
being known of any of his predecessors except his adoptive 
father. Radima’s father, who rebelled against his lawful 
Sovereign (who is said to have been also his own nephew) while 
absent on an expedition against a neighbouring town, is the first 
well-known king of the present Hova dynasty, his reign forming 
the starting-point of authentic Hova history. - 

There is no need to go into the history of Radàma I, or of 
his father, except to mention a few facts which are closely con- 
nected with the present state of the law in the territories now 
governed by their descendant Of these two chiefs, the latter 

joiced in the long name of Andrianampdinimbrina (or, “ King 
Of the heart of Tisirina”), and he out. his possessions 
in Imérina into six districts, over each of which he set an 
official, whom he styled a “ Vadintdny,” or “husband for the 
country" His successor, Radìma I, next appointed “ julge" 
and subdivided the people into “hundreds ” and “thousands”; 
he also established a standing army, and placed garrisons in the 
most important towns which he had conquered in other parts of 
the island, “in order to enforce his father’s boast, ‘The seu is my 
fronticr!’*" ‘These arrangements were kept up, with slight 
additions, during the reign of his usurping successor, the perse- 
euting Queen, Rinavilona I (whose official title, consisting of 
nineteen syllables, means, * Beloved by the King of the heart of 
Jmérina”); and still further improvements were made durin 
the reign of Queen Risohtrina, the immediate predecessor 
the present queen. Between these two queens, Rinavalona I. 
and онда, дого толей a young King, Redes II, for the 
short space of about six months, when he was murdered in his 

5 and it is chiefly for that reason, but partly also because 

‘was not allowed time to make “ further improvements.” that 
his name is almost always omitted from Hova official doca- 
ments, 

The present mode of government among the Hovas is unique. 
From the date of the murder of Radima IT, the power of the 
throne has been weakened, the family of ‘the present Prime 
Minister has absorbed into itself all important offices in the 
State or in the army ; so that its head can now boast of practi- 
cally regal power, like that of the Mayors of the Palace of the 
‘Merovingian kings in France, being, moreover, the ez-oficio hius- 

3 Thore words of this chief aro quoted in almost every Нота “ Kabory” or 
publie speech. a дЕ: 

z 
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band of the queen, anid responsible only to her for all his 
factions! Tn theory, the Hova queen is un autocratic Sovereign, 
“the queen alone makes the laws!" but, in fact, the country 
is under Que rule of an oligarchy. The head ol it, who is styled 
“Prime Minister,” besides being ez-ofteio husband to the present 

дееп (ав he was also to her predecessor), and residing with her, 
Push might, in the palace either at Antanànarivo or else- 
‘where, also holds the offices of Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
Head of all State business in Madagascar, Chief Councillor to the 
Queen, and Chief Judge ; and, until recently, every trial or law- 
suit, every kind of business, whether civil, political, or military, 
important or not (in fact everything), was obliged to be reported 
to him, ‘This was possible while the Hova power was smaller, 
and its relations with other tribes, and especially with foreign 
nations, less complicated; but lately the discovery has been 
made that whatever amount of truth there may have been in 
the fable of an Atlas-supported world, there are no shoulders 
which can bear the burden of a State alone—in other words, it 
‘was seen that a division of labour (not of power) was advisable. 
"Hence arose a re-arrangement of the Hova Government accord- 
ing to the following scheme, which was read aloud to the 
assembled people before the reading of the laws themselves, 
the names and rank of the heads of the various departments of 
the new Government being in each case also proclaimed. 


I. The Ministry of the Interior consists of five members, 


Their duties are as follows:— 

1. They are responsible forthe good conduct of the native 
Watchmen; whose duties are principally to keep the peace in the 
{owns and villages, to attend to the cleanliness of the streets 
and. priate grounds and to summon persons who are required 
for a lawsuit, trial, or ony public service. 

2, To register carefully all births, deaths, and marriages. 

3. To protect the forests and woods from injury or encroach- 
ment, and to encourage the planting of trees in towns and 
villages, and especially where the forests have been cut down. 

4. To attend to the cleanliness and repair of all drinking- 
springa and roads, and to prevent encrosehment upon the drill- 
grounds and public assembly-gronnds. In every Malagasy 
аку Ей Шо gusty of tho ahebitants 1 daier bie 
together at some convenient spot, whenever it is necessary to 
receive an order from the local authorities or from the central 





А. among many other Malagasy tribes (especially the Sikalavas) 
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government, as there are no new: in which publio procla- 
hatious cau be inserted: hence tbe necessity uf protecting Chee 
places of assembly. 

5, To receive and answer all letters passing between the 
queen and the various Hova garrisons in the more distant parts 
of the island. 

6. To attend to all matters connected with the pri: 

7. To receive the capitation-tax, which is paid in rice. 

8. То take care of the rates of usury, scales and weights, 
measures of bulk, and measures of length. 

9. To assist the local authorities of each of the districts into 
which Imbrina is divided. 

10. To take cognisance of all Iand-marks and sales of land, 
and also of epidemic diseases, 

TL. The Foreign Ministry consists of four members, and their 
duties are— 

1, To transact and register all business between Malagasy 
subjects and the subjects of any foreign nation. 

2. To see that treaties with foreign nations, and private 
agreements with foreigners, are properly carried out, 

TIL The Ministry of War consists of four members. 

‘Their duties are— 

1. To see that the annual levies are called and drilled; 
amd that all men whose five years of service have expired shall 
be dismissed from the army. 

2, To command any warlike expedition, $ 

3. To change the various garrisons about every five years. 

4, To see that the anny is properly supplied with officers, 
that both officers and men strive to become proficient in their 
duties, and that proficiency and diligence are rewarded, 

5. To attend to the proper equipment of the army. 

IV. The Law Ministry is divided into two sections, each. con- 
sisting of three members. 

‘The members of the first section attend more especially to 
matters connected with criminal and civil law. 

Their duties are— 

1. To disseminate a knowledge 

2, To see that lawsuits and crimi 
sarily delayed, or intentionally protracted when once commenced; 
that the guilty are condemned, the innocent acquitted, and the 
course of justice not turned aside, 

‘The members of the second section have the oversight of law in 
general, but especially of political law, such as the laws relating 
to persons, property, taxes, money to be paid into or out of the 
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public treasury, &c, They also make regulations for the guid- 


‘ance of the various district authorities. 

V. The Ministry for the Encouragement of Industrial Arts and 

consists of four members. 

Their duties are— s eaten op 

L To encourage agriculture and the cultivation 

having an economic use; and also the cultivation of waste 

З, То encourage the breeding of animals useful as food ; the 
instruction of others in service, and generally to improve 
breed of all domestic animals. ^ 

3. To disseminate things for sale, whether intended for expor- 
tation abroad or for native consumption. 

4. To encourage manufactures in metals, wood, or stone. 

5, In all cases to reward diligence and skill by means of prizes 
to be offered annually by the Hova State. 

VL The Ministry of the Treasury consists of four men, and 
their duties are to receive, take care of, and pay all monies 
belonging to the State. 





‘VILL. The Privy Council comprises all officers who are con- 
nected with the Court, especially those of the higher ranks. 

In case of non-performance or mis- of publie 
duties, any of these officials will be punished. 
‘The revised code of laws contains 305 distinct statutes, 
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promt in A. 1868, but why it is now omitted we can- 
not understand, unless this was an oversight. Among the Hovas ” 
the oath of allegiance to the new Sovereign is (or used to be) 
taken by the side of a certain pond in Antanànarivo, or by the 
side of a canoe (used as a trough) filled with water from that 

j and as an important part in the ceremony consisted in 
the oath-taker striking the water with a spear, the oath of allegi- 
ance itself is called “ (he act of striking water.” 

For having knowledge of an intended rebellion or murder 
withont giving information about the same, the punishment is 
Penal servitude for life. For striking with any blunt weapon, 
provided death do not result therefrom, the punishment is penal 
servitude for one year; but for committing murder, or inciting 
to commit murder, or for striking with a sharp weapon, whether 
the person struck be killed or not, the penalty is death, 

Disrespect tothe Sovereign is now for the Brat time recognised 
as a crime, and punishable with a fine of 10L, or with the 
alternative of servitude for five years. Formerly among 
the Hovas (and such is still the case among other tribes) any- 
thing short of instant obedience to the chief's will was punished 
with instant death. 

To import Africans into the Hova dominions, or to export 
Hoya subjects us slaves, involves a penalty of penal servitude 
for life, with the forfeiture of all the possessions of the offender, 
This law and the permission for slaves to go to school, if they like 
todo so, are a tribute to English perseverance in combating 
slavery everywhere i 

‘Tho penalty of penal servitude for twenty years is the reward 
of digging for minerals (coal, iron, lead, gold, &c., &c), for man- 
stealing, or for forging patents of rank; while penal servitude 
for ten years is the reward for forgery of any signature, for set- 
ting fire to any building, for breaking into a dwelling-house or 
into a tomb; for going about late at night with evil intent, for 
putting the hand through the palisade which surrounds a palace 
with intent to steal, or for buying, selling, or even possessing 

powder without a permit from the Prime Minister. 

‘With regard to theft, the nature of the punishment varies with 
the importance of the article stolen. The heaviest punishment 
(penal servitude for seven years) is awarded for thefts inside or 
from a place of worship; then comes the crime of picking 

ets, or rather of cutting off that corner of a mative's cloth 
(^ lamba ") in which his money is tied up for want of a pocket; 
then follow thefts of rice—whether growing, stored in pits, or 





arai Money and oiber valuables are busied with the dend bodies by mont of the 
‘ibe; henon the tempiation io break open tomb, especialy thove 
ot perrons of rank and wealth 2 ss 
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exposed for sale—canoes, oxen, small animals (ie, sheep, pigs, 
Cain and doga) and ponltry, sugarcane, and the various ideas 
of fruits and vegetables. 17 а man finds anything which has 
‘been lost, he is obliged to take it to the nearest police court or 
Government official; when he will be rewarded to the extent of 
one-tenth of the value of the article, while the State will deduct 
anpther one-tenth for itself, after which the lost article is 
restored to its owner, if any can be found, 

One thing noticeable in this revised code of Hova laws is the 
power which a Malagasy now has of either paying money (as a 

ine, court-fees, value of property, &«), or of working out an 
equivalent in time by imprisonment for as many days as there 
aro sixpences contained in the sum of money to be paid. This 
arrangement is convenient, because few of the Malagasy possess 
money, their possessions. being chiefly land, cattle, and slaves; 
aui wen tbe do press money they generally prefer to part 
with their liberty lor a timo rather than with their beloved 
money. Indeed I have known a man of princely rank who 
preferred to endure penal servitude for life (or * until the money 
should be restored") rather than give back the sum of 2002, of 
hich bo bad unjusly deprived another, There is no accounting 
for taste ! 

Slavery flourishes throughout. the whole of Madagascar, 
although the importation of Africans and the exportation of Hova 
subjects are made illegal among the Hovas. Throughout Irina. 
it exista chiefly as domestic slavery, the slaves being fairly well 
treated, asa rale. As formerly in America the term > slave” was 
disliked, and the more euphemistic terms, " max, boy, girl," &c., 
Substituted, so among the Hovas, since the introduction of 
Christianity, the term andèvo (slave) has become disliked, the 
terms mpandmpo (servant) and ankizy (child) being used instead, 

in slaves is now illegal among the Hovas; but any one is 

free to buy slaves, if he intends to keep them for his own use. 
An owner must register his slaves—partly in order that the 
Government may know to what extent to tax him, partly lest he 
should be accused of man-stealing. Again, registration must be 
effected when a slave. his ownership oF gains his freedom 
in any way. As regards the runaway slave, the fine for hiding 
him is one shiling per diem, ono-ffth of this fine being taken 
the State and the remainder given to the owner; while, for 
of a runaway slave, his owner pays 10s. if a ci 





‘but omly 7s. 6d. if a soldier. The education of a slave is not 

forbidden, a slave being permitted to goto school, but his attend- 

ance there is entirely it on the will of his master. 
Throughout the parts of Madagas 


flourishes, marauding ids being frequent and Hiie of mo aceata 
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A. stealing both cattle and people from B. on his one band, to 
sell them to C, on his other hand: in short, “ every man's hand 
against his neighbour" The ruins and ditches found on almost 
every hilltop are proofs that. there formerly existed a numerous 
population in many jue of Madagascar, which now are nearly 
ог quite uninhabited; and even in Imérina, before Governor 
Farquhar interfered, the population was decreasing at the rate. 
of 9,000 or 10,000 а усаг! Since Radima died, there hus been 
no mortality comparable to this in Imérina until the recent 
epidemic. 

‘Marriage is easily entered into in Madagascar, and as quickly 
annulled. The essence of the marriage ceremony consists in 
paying a small sum of money to the Sovereign, as well as in 
making presents to the family of the bride (in fact buying 
ja); aod divoree consats only. in $he Busbond saying to MiA 
wife, “I thank (or divorce) you; Ido not want you as my wife any 
longer l"—when she is free; whether she wish to be so or not 
of no consequence to the husband, who, however, ought to give. 
ar one-third of all property jointly aoquired by them aol 
their marriage. In some of the more heathen parts of Mada- 
gascar divorce is still more easy ; because one of the missionaries 

ives an instance where a husband, angry with his wife for 
үн her dinner before he had finished his, both divorced 
and punished her by shooting her on the spot! However, the. 
now Hova laws now make it permissible only under certain 
circumstances. A marriage cannot be forced, ie, the consent 
of both the contracting parties is requisite. Marriage with a. 
deceased brother's wife ів no longer compulsory; and it is 
curious that both the Malagasy and the Jews of old should have 
the same oustom of marriage with a deceased brother's wife, Bı 
the Malagasy have no scruples against marrying a deceased wife's 
sister, as living wives are often supplanted by their own sisters 
Marriage is now obliged to be registered. Bigamy’ (literally, 
“to make {the wives) to quarrel”), concubinage, and seduction 
unishable ; in the case of seduction the two guilty parties 
are fined 20, of which fime the woman must pay one-third ; 
but if the husband of the woman has gone to the wars, the 
Toran nd hir seduce tme bob senteneed o undergo. Panal 
servitude for life, and their possessions are forfeited to the tate, 
"There are four laws which regulate marriages between members 
of the various Hova clans, but none as yet to regulate marriages 
between Hovas and foreign subjects, 

Throughout Madagascar buying and selling of food, clothing, 
&c, generally take place in open-air markets, the more perish 
able goods being sometimes covered with an umbrella or other 
alight protection; and as meat is the principal article of food, 
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there are now five laws to regulate its sale and the slaughter of 
- animals for food,as well as against the use of unnecessary 
cruelty. There are six laws relating to the standards of weight, 
bulk, time, and the scales and weights, the last being chiefly 
"used for weighing money. There is no in use among 
the Hovas except foreign. "dollars"—ehiefly French five-franc 
pieces—and by means of a chisel and a hammer these whole 
dollars are chopped up into great many small pieces, and these 
serve forthe payait of sam leas in valna than 4а 

Of modern roads in Madagascar there is only one 
afew hundred yands long, in Antaninarivo ; but here ars 
plenty of footpaths, often of a very break-neck character. 

For the protection of the primeval forests, which still form a. 
wide belt all round Madagascar, and which are being greatly 
injured, especially by charcoal-burners and bamboo-cutters, there 
are now six laws, 

‘The laws regulating the letting or hiring of land and houses 
are modifications of our English laws, except Law 85, which 
enacts that only Hova subjects may buy or sell land in Mada- 

This law was made to prevent any person in the future 





‘With regard to persons awaiting a trial for crime, or already 
in prison, or merely wearing chains, provision is now made that 
their clothing shall not be taken from them by greedy 
guolers, nor themselves allowed to starve unless fed by their 
friends, or kept in prison or in chains for years after the expiration 
of their legal sentence. Banishment fora crime is usually either 
to the lime-quarries in the south-west part of the province of 
Imirina, or to some place on the coast. In the latter case the 
‘Prisoner's life is usually soon cut shart by frequent attacks of 
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ter security put into a er: (about? x 3 x 24 feet in size) and. 
um. L have ооу рне репка (о bê Rot to death 
during one night while thus boxed up! 

‘As the Mi are intense lovers of money, exacting often 
50 per cent. per annum as usury, a new law limits the amount 
thus payable, making it average from 2 to 5 per cent. 

There are many laws relative to the proper management of 
lawsuit anû miala; the conduct and powers of the judges 
themselves (extortion being specially prohibited); the duties 
and powers of the native police; and jurymen are now first 
‘mentioned in Malagasy law, although the presiding judge is not. 
compelled to select a jury, nor is the number of the jurymen 
defin 

‘With regard to international matters, a Hova subject who 
infringes a treaty with a foreign nation will be punished accord- 
ing to the Hova law. But an important omission in the newer 
code of laws is Law 69 of the previous code (a.D. 1868), which 
declared that any foreigner would he banished from Madagascar 
who should be found doing anything injurious to the Hova 
kingdom. In was in accordance with this law that the Hovas 
і e 5 таа they eas de 
unnecessary cruelty of detaining her in a pestilenti У 
There she contracts the fever from which she subsequently 

With respect to religion, although the present queen is a 
Protestant, and recommends her religion to her people, she 
makes no particular form of religion compulsory; but many 
over-zealous officials try to fill their churches by using a little 
"pressure," so that in many parts of the Hova dominions the 

yple consider " going to church " as one form of service to the 
tate, and often send friends as substitutes. 

With respect to education, there are thirty-seven laws rela- 
tive to the schools, the scholars, the teachers, and school 
examinations. All children are required to attend school from 
the age of eight years until that of sixteen; after which a 
young man may stay at school only if he wishes to became a 
teacher. Every town or collection of villages must have a school, 
With its schoolmaster, both of which are registered by the Govern 
ment. “Inspectors are appointed, who hold examinations at stated 
intervals, giving rewards to both scholars and masters, the latter 
being liable to removal if their schools do not make reasonable 
progress. The lowest standard which any scholar must reach 
who desires to possess a Government certificate of merit, is a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic up to semple pro- 





lin. 
While there isa tendency in the present laws to make the 
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of the queen still more despotic, and to keep her people 
im a state of subordination, cramping their energies, on the 
"whole these Hova laws are more merciful and reasonable, and 
contrast favourably “with the unreasonable and implacable 
вехегйу of the system of laws in vogue (less than) twenty years 
‘ago”—by which even a fowl, if caught trespassing, was punished 
Dy being flogged to death ! 

As regards the progress made during the past thirteen years 
the chief points of interest (briefly stated) are the following :— 

1, The Sovereign's dignity is now protected from disrespect. 

2 State-dues (as property devolving on the Crown for want 
of heirs, &c.) are now regulated and guarded. 

3. The greater strictness of the laws against slavery, the 
heavy punishments for man-stealing, importation or exportation. 
of slaves, and slave-breeling. On the other hand, the educa- 
tion of slaves is allowed, and selling a debtor into slavery i$ 
abolished. 

4. Standard measures of length, weight, bulk, and time nre 
now adopted, and their use made. i 

5. Al no periodical census is instituted, or statistics 
published, births, deaths, and marriages are now registered. 

6. Although there are no workhouses or infirmaries, legal 

vision for the support of the poor, the aged, and the infi 
{kether parenta or uot) ie now sade, besides tn approxizad 
to our system of pauper burial { 

4, Tho woods tad foret rv more carefully preserve 

currency is now regulated, and the maximum. 
sry eed, bt, by a 








rate of шашу ‘oversight, the law against 
ining bad Tox Toen omitted.. ат 
9, Religi ion is clearly stated. 


10. Now, for the first time, does the Hova law acknow] 
that a treaty with a foreign nation is equally binding upon 
Malagasy a8 upon the foreigner; because one law (262) expressly 
‘provides for the ease of any possible infraction of such treaties. 

abounds in minerale, mining is 
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igher examinations for schoolmasters instituted, with a kind 
of capitation-grant to masters for all diligent scholars, and slaves 
are to go to school, though removable at their master's 


PATA. The medical and sanitary laws are quite nev. 

‘Abortion is prohibited, but medical men are expressly left 
free to act according to their judgment as regards the induction 
of abortion or of premature labour; and pregnant women are now 

from violence. 

‘The cleanliness of towns, houses, drinking-springs, &o, is a 
matter of careful legislation, and leprosy amd small-poz are 
ordered to be isolated. 

"The aule of medicines is now put under restrictions, a license 
(procurable “only by an examination) being required, The 
mudisiseselle’s shop is ible to be visited, without warning, 
оп the least suspicion of treachery or adulteration; and the 
sale of poisons made more difficult, and always required to be 
registered. 

Although there are no lunatic asylums, youth and unsound- 
mess of intellect now confer immunity from liability, for the 
punishment of a crime, 

15. In State matters the power of officials is regulated, the 
weak and socially inferior guarded from injustice and extore 
tion, and the remaining power of the “sub-chiefs” further 
gm rely legal :—bribery is fc 

16, In to matters more i—bribery is for- 
bidden; the Judges made late to ратаі for misconduct ; 
tables of court-fees and of fines given; all legal transactions 
(including vila) ordered io be written and registered; an 

\pproximation to our police system is commenced; criminals 
veu from being ill-treated, or even starved to death 
lers; a and indecent prints and 








Poulton are now punished. Mariage a matter 
SE froe will between contracting parties (no religious cere- 
mony being required); marriages between the various clans of 


the Hova noblas and between those ant other people, are provided 
for; and marriage with a deceased wife's brother is no longer 
compulsory. Bigamy and divorce are now recognised as crimes, 
but divorce is permitted in certain circumstances. Cohabitation 
is practically outlawed, and concubinage punishable with fine 
or imprisonment ; and ‘seduction, especially of a soldier's wife, 
is heavily punished, while general immoral conduct is also 
ished. 
Pin lewouits, arbitration by neighbours or others is allowed, 
with certain restrictions; the written and signed deposition of 
a witness who cannot attend in court is now accepted; and 
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lastly, a jury is now mentioned, although the number of jury- 
‘men is not defined, and the empannelling of a jury is entirely a 
matter of option for the judge. 


On a CincuLaR Sravcrune at Comsen, Co. WEXFORD, 
By G. H. Kixanax, MRA, 


(wm PLATE X1.) 


Ix the neighbourhood of the Croaghan Kinshellagh range, the 
idge of hills at the junction of the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, in different places are the records of prehistoric 
sepulehrs OF those for which I could find exact localities, 
a list has been made from the Royal Irish Academy, and to 
one of these localities, on account of a remarkable structure at 
if, I would beg leave to draw the attention of the members of 
the Institute. 

The locality to which I refer is Cummer (Ordnance sheet 2). 
Hero formerly, at, the well adjoining the villogo, a patron was 
held, but was given up some fifty or a hundred years ago, while at 
a much earlier period a people who burned their dead used the 
Placo ; the locality may first be described. 

A little north-west of the well is a structure formed of two 
circles of standing stones, respectively 9 feet and 11°5 feet in 
diameter, During explorations, courteously parmitted by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Powerscourt, lord of the soil, it was learned 
that the stones seemed to have been set up on the surface of 
the ground, or were very slightly imbedded therein, the rock 
coming nearly to the surface, while afterwards a mound was 
made about them. The stones in the outer circle slope 
slightly outwards, and were underpinned to keep them from 
falling, while the stones in the inner circle have been wedged to 
keepthem upright and close together—the stones for the most. 
being those peculiar ones, flat at one side and round at the other, 
во often found in mountain streams which flow through glacial 
drift. Between these circles, to the south-west and north-east, the 
space was filled up with wood ashos, mixed with burt. shingle, 

ashes predominating.’ ‘The outer circle was a 
little lower than the inner, thus forming a narrow terrace round 
the structure: the inner circle being very ly placed, the 
Outer not so regularly ; some of the stones of the latter, however, 
may have been previously removed. 

a north and south line, n little west of the centre point, 
three pits, a, û, and c (Pl. XD), were found—o, under the inner 


Journ. Anthrop, Ist, Vol. XII, Pl. XI. 
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circle f feet in diameter, and 2:5 feet deep); 2, immediately 
west of the centre of the circle (L: feet in diameter and depth) ; 
and c immediately inside the inner circle (2 feet in diameter, 
and 35 feet deep); while a fourth pit (d) adjoined c, it being 
wide and shallow (3 feet and 1 foot). These pits were below a 
thin floor of ashes that was 3 feet below the surface, inside the 
inner circle : while margining this floor and lining the inside 
circle were burnt stones, in places regularly placed and forming 
a rude pavement. 

Thirty-three yards or thereabouts south of the well are 
regular low “black heaps,” made up of ashes and roasted 
shingle. 

‘Twenty yards to the north-west of the well, in or about 1877, 
one of the residents of the village, James Bain, when building а 
wall, raised a flagstone that was at the surface of the ground, 
amd under it found a square " stone box” formed of flags. This 
seemed to be full of ashy clay; but when rudely clearing it out 
with his spade he smashed up a large figured urn that was in it, 
‘From the fragments, the urn has been estimated to have been 
about 12 inches in diameter at top and 9 inches high, with a 
flat lip and slightly curved sides, This kistvean had evidently 
been put in a hollow purposely excavated in the slate rock, 

‘The same James Bain, between thirty and forty years ago, 
found, about. 50 yards south-west of the circles, in an old diteb, 
three kistveans in a line: the two outer ones had somewhat 
similar urns in them to that just mentioned, while the centre 
one had besides, inside the large urn, a handsomely ornamented 
small one. The latter was in his possession till a few years ago, 
‘when it was stolen from him? 

Extending nearly due north from the village for 270 yards is 
а wide, stony path locally called the “causey” (corruption of 
cassaun, a path) and at the north end of it, in an angle formed by 
the meeting of two country roads, are some standing stones: 
these a few years ago were very numerous, forming circles, 
squares, paths, &., but now nearly all have been carted away 
for building purposes; but the original arrangement, in ‘part, 
сап be still traced out by the holes in which the stones stood. 
si m north, immediately south of wall, to the north of 

ridge, are a group of stones that appear to be the ruin of a 
small eromlech, Р Е 

As previously mentioned, at very early times there was a 
fearta, or graveyard, in the vicinity of Cammer village; while 

2 Three miles to the north north-east, south-west and south of Logran Most 
two fearta, or graveyards, were discovered, having kietveana in them bet wo unay 
1 the saih east of the moet, however, in the side of the fonse tbere were Fiat- 
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that the place was oue of note appears suggested by the 
agii structures on tho ridge et the nowh end of the 
“eausey.” Here there does not appear to have been any inter- 
ments, us Bain states that while the stones were being raised 
and removed he carefully watched for anything that might be 
turned up. ‘This I can believe, as it is popularly believed there 
is a treasure buried somewhere about. Ît may here be men- 
tioned that during the explorations no implement or ornament, 
ûr trace of them, were observed; neither could I learn had any 
ever been foun 
‘What is the circular structure at the well? Is it very ancient 
and of the time of the interments? or is it comparatively 
of the time when the Christian patrons were held 
‘The pits evidently are much older than the circles, as they were 
Aled in befor th circles were erected. t ia lae evil al 
A succession of fires were burned in the space inside the inner 
circle, und the ashes thrown out to the south-west and north- 
east. Hut who lit these fires, and why were broken stones mixed 
with the wood during the burnings t 
Could thes circles have been a furnace in which to burn the 
dead 1 or was it an altar on which to burn the sacrifices? If so, 
ought there not to be some remains of bone charcoal, of whieh I 
could not observe a trace! If postChristian, there ought to 
‘be some trace of iron implements, of which I could detect non 
or of some other recon, A piece of a glass bottle was found 
my absence, apparently near the surface of the ashes, to the 
north-east, between the circles, and this was all. As, however, 
T was not present I cannot say if it had been introduced or 
not; I suspect the first. 
























What also are the“ black heaps”? May they have been due to 
fire, kindled for burning the dead? In connection with them 
it should be mentioned that black heaps are more or less 


Common in most of the boggy valleys from Wicklow through 
Wexford into Waterford, in connection with certain ferriferous 
rocks—the burnt stones found in them being broken-up pieces of 
these rocks. This would suggest that they were for “ roasting 
vo ore" purpose; but somewhat similar heaps in the ^ Red-doer 
Country; co, Waterford, are, by tradition and the ancient name 
the placos where tho deer was roasted—ns pointed out by R. J. 
Ussher, in a paper recently published in the A 
(March, 1882). 
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Explanation of Plate XI. 


Plan of circular stone structure at Cummer, co, Wexford 
(Ordnance Sheet 3). Scale 5 feet to 1 inch. 





Joxe 271m, 1882, 





‘Major-General Prrt-Rivens, F.R.S,, President, in the Chai 


The Minutes of the last meeting wore read and confirmed, 
The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors: 


Fox Te Linnany, 


From Mrs. Brasir.—Tho Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaodhil. 
By R. R. Brash, Esq. 

From the Avruon— Tbe Early History of tho Mediterranean Popu- 
lations, &o., in thoir Migrations and Settlements, By Hyde 


Clarke, Eag, 
— Notos on tho Archeology of Missouri, By F, F. Hilder, Esq. 
— Btoinsoulpturen ans Gastemala. By Dr. A. Bastian. 

From tho Surriisonux Insrrroriox.— Smithsonian Heport, 1880. 
From the Socr. Journal of ‘the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Vol. LI, Part 1, No. 1. 

— Proceedings ot the Society of Antiquaries of Sootland. 
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Mr. H. C. R. Brower exhibited photographs of ancient terra 
cotta heads from San Juan Teotihuacan, in Mexico, and 
from Silenus in Sicily, calling attention to the similarity of form 
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m the two cases, and suggesting that in both localities they 
Were to be regarded as relics of Phoenician art. 

"Mr. Viuurzs SrvART, MP, exhibited a copy of a funeral 
canopy of an Egyptian Queen, and casts of the heads of two 
Egyptian Kings; and read the following note — 


Nor on somé EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By Viuuiers Sruarr, Esq, M.P. 


Tu eon pate which T now. exhilit’ is the only drawing 
that has yet been made of one of the most remarkable relies o 
ancient Egyptian art that has recently been discovered. It was 
found in a subterranean corridor amongst a very miscellaneous 
collection of antiquities. There were no fewer than forty royal 
mummies: about half of these belong to the twentieth dynasty ; 
lint besides them were the remains of some of the most dis 
tinguished monarchs of Egyptian history. And it appeared 
from the inscriptions on their coffins that King Pinotem, of the 
twenticth dynasty, finding that wholesale robberies were going 
on amongst the tombs of the kings, and that he was unable to 
protect them while they were scattered in so many different 
places, had them gathered together into his own family 
mausoleum for safety, and there they have remained since 
somewhere about the time of the Trojan War until last autumn, 
‘when they were discovered by the curator of the Cairo Museum, 
and the whole collection were transferred thither. There were 
about 6,000 articles in all, including statuettes, ivory boxes, 
steles, and many other objects 

"The original of this drawing was found lying beside the coffin 
of the queen in whose honour it had been made. It was in fact 
her funeral canopy, intended to cover the shrine of the boat in 
Which she was conveyed across the Nile to her last resting place. 
At is constructed entirely of leather. When spread out it is 
about 22 feet long by 17 or 18 feet wide, and it covers about 
200 feet: superficial. It would occupy too much time to enter 
into the details of the design, which, however, will be found in 
the book I have recently published, but I may observe that the 
gazelle which figures so prominently on one side of it com- 
Memorates the existence of a pet of the queen's, which was 
found (embalmed), along with her coffin, in a wooden case made 
im the shape of the animal when alive. T can tee the 
colouring of this plate to be correct, and I have ht down 


2 Te forma th Frontispiece of my work," The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian 
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some fragments of the canopy itself for comparison: these were 
given me by the museum authorities. ‘The whole fabric is in 
fact a mosaic of leather work consisting of thousands of pieces of 
Guzelle-hide of different colours, stitched together at the edges, 

Tt will add to the interest of this subject if I mention that 
the queen in whose honour it was made was the contemporary. 
of King Solomon. We know from monuments that she was the 
mother-in-law of King Sheshak, who took Jerusalem immediately 
after the death of Solomon. 

I will now turn. to another subject which, perhaps, is more 
immediately relevant to the objects of this Institute, viz, the 
casts of the heads of two kings of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
T took myself from the bas-reliefs of the tomb which I discovered 
and excavated at Thebes, not far from the place where the dis- 
coveries were made to which I have already alluded. It has 
always been accepted by Egyptologists, but without sufficient 
reason, that Amunoph IV and Khoun Aten were identical. It 
happens, however, that the owner of the tomb I have spoken of. 
was the governor of Thebes in the tine of Amunoph TV, and 
also duripg the early years of the'reign of Khoun Aten, and he 
accordingly decorated his tomb with portraits of both the kings 
under whom he had served. It would be difficult to imagine a 
| between any two men than is here shown 

the faces and figures of the two kings in question. 
Amunoph IV was, as you may judge from the head and 
shoulders I here exhibit, a stout burly personage. All the 
Amunophs were stout, and had also similar features and figures, 
Khoun Aten, on the contrary, is lean and emaciated to a degree, 
which almost suggests a caricature. But the difference of 
personal appearance is by no means the only ground on which 
I base my conclusions that they were distinct personages: their 
dress and all other surroundings, as revealed to us in this tomb, 
also differ entirely. The courtiers, considering that imitation is 
the sincerest flattery, have adopted a dress calculated to. give 
them the same portly appearance as their master, and they are 
all Egyptians, “Those of Khoun Aten wore a totally different 
res, and were decorated with earrings, an ornament never 
worn by Egyptian men. Their features also are foreign, and, so. 
far as we can judge, » as was the form of worship intro- 
duced by this king. It is to be observed that the governor of 
‘Thebes, who is represented on one side of the tomb as presenting 
an address to Amunoph LV, does not appear among the courtiers 
of Khoun Aten on the other. We see, moreover, that Amunoph. 
IV is surrounded with all the orthodox deities of Egyptian 
mythology: the goddess Ma is protecting him; over his head is 
a prayer to Horus Ke, and Amen Ra is also mentioned in the 
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inscription. On the other side the only object of worship is the 
О Шиш Kaytan datis ta erail TICE D 
Observed, also, that the priests who chiselled out the face and 
figure of Khoun Aten after his death, in token of their detesta- 
tion of his heresy, left untouched the legitimate King Amunoph 
IV. That fact alone would lead us to conclude that they were 
different personages; else why were they treated so differently. 
The only ground on which they were supposed to be identical 
‘was that at one time of his life Khoun Aten adopted and used 
the ovals of Amunoph IV; but that is not difficult to account 
. Being a foreigner, and having no ovals of his own, he 

of his predecessor, as a matter of policy. Sub- 

ently, however, be discontinued the use of them, and even 
he is represented as using an oval in addition to those he 
borrowed. The history of his occupation of the throne of 
as follows:—Amunoph IIT, besides. his 

Queen Ta-i-ti, married a Semitic princess of the name 
of Thy: several large scarabeei are extant—one in the British 

fairl 


is 
Г 


ing this marriage. 
‘We may fairly conclude that Amunoph TV was the son of 
Amunoph IIL, by his Egyptian queen, but that he had besides a 
daughter by Thy: this latter fact is quite certain, because in an 
inscription at Tel el Amama a visit of Thy is commemorated. In 
this inscription Thy is described as the mother of the Queen of 
Khoun Aten, thus making it certain that Khoun Aten was not 








eee ta Sister of the queen also married an 
Pilan subject He reigned in her right, thus proving. con 
clusively that the succession was in the queen and not in the 
King. The tomb of Ta-i 
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Mr. E. H. MAN then read the concluding part of his memoir 
on the Andamanese :— 


ON the ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS of the ANDAMAN ISLANDS 
(Part IIL) By E H. Mas, Esq, F.R.G-S, &e. 


(Wiz. Avrzspioss A to М). 


Ox former occasions we have considered at some length the. 
physical and mental peculiarities of the Andamanese, and have. 
discussed their various beliefs, traditions, superstitions, and 
eustoms, ‘This evening I propose to follow them into their 
daily life, and to tell you of the occupations, amusements, 
manufictures, &., in which they are ordinarily engaged. 

Social Relations, Edueation, and Fnfantietae—-. Although itis 
true that the performance of most of the domestic duties falls 
to the lotof the women and children, it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that any compulsion is used by the head of the 
family; he usually leads quite as active a life as any of the 
females, and often shares certain of their labours, when 
necessity arises in consequence of sickness or other cause, As 
Ihave already stated," it is quite incorrect to say of these savages 
that with them “marriage is nothing more than taking a female 
slave,” for one of the most striking features of their social 
relations is the marked equality and affection which subsists 
between husband and wife;* careful observations extending over 
many years prove that not only is the husband's authority 
‘more of less nominal, but tiat it is notat all an uncommon occus 
rence for Andamanese Benedicts to be considerably at the beck 
and call of their better halves: in short, the consideration and 
‘respect with which women are treated might with advantage be 
emulated by certain classes in our own land, 

2 The duties of the husband,—varying in the case of his 
being an Zven-td:ga- or an dryé'to-—eonsist chiefly in hunting, 
fishing, turtling, collecting honey, &e, constructing canoes, 
building the better kinds of huts? and manufacturing the 
bows, arowa, and otber implements needed in his- varions 
pursuits; he must also assist his wife in looking after the chil- 
dren, in keeping up the fire, and in providing the materials 





2 Fide * Maing,” paragraph 1. 
3 Iê has been curry ned tht * air mutaal intercourse is courtes 
and genial, and the tween parente and children is peculiarly tender 


(рее, р. 
3 Fide ante " Habitalions." parsgraph 2. 
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mired in making their various weapons, utensils, &e. ; but 
Though le Мм ш) һейаноп ta, shang. and lightening his 
Wife's Inbours up to thispoint, it is only in cases of stem 
necessity that he will condescend to procure either wood or 
Water for the family requirements; the supply of these essen- 
tials of daily life being considered as peculiarly feminine duties 
and derogatory to the lords of creation, 

3. Every woman is supposed to be a proficient in. shaving? 
tattooing? and scarifying ; she has also to prepare the Bob, 
tala-dg-, and ké-ngata-bij-? which are needed on so many ocea- 
sions. ‘Tho erection of the chdng-darcanga-$ and the manufuc- 
ture of personal ornaments; and various other objects in con- 
stant use is also confined to the fair () sex, and when to these aro. 
aded their daily duties of procuring certain kinds of food, 
cooking and providing the water and fuel required for thy 
family, it will be seen that the Andamanese materfamilias—who 
has not several children old enough. to give her material assist- 
‘anco—has her time fully employed, or at least sufficiently so 
to provent her getting into much mischief, 

4, Tt is the duty of those men and women who remain at 
home to attend to the sick, infants, and others who are in a 
dependent position, to look after the fires in the various huts, 
‘and, of course if needs be, to protect the property of absen- 
1068: for all those who are mot physically” incapable ate 
supposed to employ themselves in some way, either for their 
own benefit or that of the community to which they 





belong. 

Br fria eurtomary for every fünily io maintain a supply of 
provisions in excess of its own requirements for the use of 

ends who may chance to visit the encampment; but in the 
storage of their food—owing probably to the ease with which 
it is generally procured—much is often wasted which might 
without difficulty be preserved. The seeds of the Artocarpus 
chaplasha, and of a species of Semecarpus, are alone kept for 
any length of time, ‘The manner in which this is effected will 
be described in the section treating of ^ Food, 

6, Migrations and other eventa affecting the movements of a. 
whole community are arranged. by the chief and elders; women 
in such matters are. not consulted, though while on the march 

ыны, "Bring? à 

2 Flas poet " Paaa oee A aA Peet Shaving” parngreph 1, 
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it is they who are expected to carry the heaviest loads: this 
arises from no win of consideration” for tho wealser asc, eat 
simply because, if unnecessarily encumbered, ће men would 
be unable to shoot or pursue any animal which might cross 





their path. 

7. Bach training as tho children receiv is undertaken by their 
parents or guardians; in the case of boys it consists merely in 
providing them with’ miniature weapons suitable о age, 
And instructing them in their use: as they advance in 
thoy accompany the men in their hunting and. fishing expedi- 
tions, and, being by nature intelligent and emulous, they 
speedily aoquine sufficient skill to enable then to afford material 

elders, 
imilarly, are taught. by their mothers, or other. 
female guardians, how to fulfil the various duties which aro 
regarded as essentially pertaining to their sex, and which I 
have described in the foregoing, 

9. It seem hardly necessary to add that tho unnatural cug- 
tom of infanticide is unknown to the Andamanese/ and though 
the mortality among infants is excessive, it is traceable to Шо 
want of affection, but to the injudicious treatment and lavish 
attentions bestowed upon the little ones by their ignorant 
though well-intentioned elders? 

10, For the botter security of their babies, when travelling, 
women are in the habit of hanging round their necks string 
the ends of which have been previously fastened to the infants 
wrists; tho child being then placed in a chip. cannot by any. 
accident meet with a serious fall. 

Attire—I. Madame de Stai speaks of certain children being 
*tvltu du dimát:" the same expressive remark may be applied to 
the Andamanese, for no clothing, a8 we understand the word, is 
wom Ву either sex; there are, however, certain so-called orna- 
mental cirelets, garters, bracelets, cinctures, and necklaces of 
bones; wood, or shell, which are its substitute! and serve to 


$ Tho birth of a girl is umally as gratifying to the parents as that of 
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of n deceased person will commonly wear such of the orna- 
mente as aro in good condition, "in memoriam”; this is not, however a 
distinguishing ity, or one confined to savages, 
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remove in somo measure the impression that they are naked? 
these appendages are not worn as symbols of rank or (if we 
veoh tes vives) of status and their manatecttro devolves 
always upon the females of the community. 

2. When fully attired? the men are seen with peculiar shred- 
ded bunches of Pandanus leaves attached to their knees and 
wrists (termed té-chénga- and tégo-chénga-), and a folded 
Pandanus leaf round their heads (called (j1-g0%ga-), which, as 
well as the belt (53d-*), is common to both sexes ; if, however, 
they (ie the men) were denuded of one and all, they would be. 
in no way distressed, and in point of fact, ‘often, as while 
hunting, when perfect freedom of action is needed, they strip 
themselves of all except the tad, or other still lighter cineture, 
in which are inserted any portable objects, such as arrows and 
knives, that might be required at a moment's notice during the 
chase, 

3. Itis otherwise with women, who never" appear without an. 
Gbunga or small apron of leaves, which is kept in position by 
the lowest. bod-; while men are usually content with one Dd 
women almost invariably wear four or five, and have been seen 
With os many as eight round their waists: in addition to the 

t- and 4öd-s married women’ wear the ro gum. 

4. Itseems probable that Colonel Colebrooke's remarks on the 
‘want of decency shown by the Andamanese women referred to the 
.yéreca-/ or to the tribe we now know as jdrava-* for they alone. 
answer to his description in going about perfectly nude : all m; 
‘experience tends to prove that the females of the tribes of Sout 
Andaman are strikingly modest ; indeed so particular are they 
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"omen hare hitherto been seen with only armlets and 
sinctures of string, to which a few short fibres were attached, obviously only for 
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im this respect, that they will not remove or replace their 
Glunga- in the presence of any person, even though of their 
owa sex. 

Tattooing.—l. With regard to the practice of tattooing,’ —so 
general among the eight tribes of Great Andaman, ond which, as 

'eschel. remarks, "is only another substitute for raiment,’—it 
has been erroneously asserted that its object is to “harden the 
skin against the of mosquitoes, sandflies, &e, and also 
for jungle travelling ;” but eo. far from any such, benefit being 
derived therefrom the aborigines aver that the skin becomes 
more sensitive after undergoing the ordeal, which is considered, 
primarily, as ornamental, and secondly, as proving the courage. 
of the individual, and his (or her) power of enduring pain. 

аенда нао i Й 
tion, which, except in the northern tribes, is almost invariably. 

formed by women, who, however, receive no remuneration, 

nut rest satisfied with the honour of being considered competent, 

1 full the task; all the sex are not equally skilled, and there- 

fore, those who have gained distinction by former successes are, 

it may be said, the recognised practitioners, though no special 
status, or profit, in a material sense, is gained thereby. 

3. Very few children’ of either sex are allowed to remain 
untattooed after about the eighth year, and the final operation is 
often not attempted until the sixteenth or eighteenth year, the 
process being carried on gmdunlly during the intervening 
Pei Tho instrument used on these occasions in a flake ot quarts, 
ог, now-a-days, glaas which is not “inserted in a stick,” but 
held between the forefinger and thumb; the markings are 
found chiefy on the back, shoulders, nape of the neck, chest, 
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sides, abdomen, and also on the upper part of the feet and back 
of the hands, 

5. Cicatrices are often observed on the persons of both sexes, 
Dut these are due to scarification (fazpie!) er some accidental 
"ireumstance whereby the cut has been obliterated, or has failed 
to heal in the same manner as the others forming the design? 

û. The 4:10-.chd riár- 4 Tà- járo-, д. ked'e md d Eo- ji wai* 
aro most given to tattooing ther persons, and may be specially 
distinguished by three rows of cuts down the back and chest: 
these latter marks are ordinarily much fainter than the former. 
Though women do the greater part of this work, the three lines 
down the back are almost exclusively made by some male friend 
with the &/a-¢ or pig arrow; except the three lines in front, the 
‘women of these tribes have no special marks, but are covered, 
like the females of South Andaman, with small raised cuts, 
which are inflicted by their own sex, with the ordinary glass or 
quartz flake, and not with the éla-. 

7. The #ki-Aél- differ from the four tribes just mentioned, 
only in that they omit the centre row of the three down the 


B. Tho boyig-ngiji-, boyig-ydd-, and Dalawa- are covered with 
Pita ttacing conning merely of porpendiener end hes 
tal incisions all over’ the person, thus: 
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9. There is no distinction made in the mode of tattooing a 
chief's child and the other children of the tribe; the marks have 
no special significance, being merely regarded as ornamental; 
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no coloured pigments or other preparations are rubbed into the 
wounds, which are left to heal of themselves: before leaving 
this subject I would mention that the face is never tattooed. 
Painting—I. Besides the permanent tattooing decorations, 
these savages employ three kinds of pigments for the further 
adornment of their dusky persons ; and from the mode of their 
application it ean be at once ascertained whether the individual 





Tie sick, or sorry, or whether he has taken, or is about to take, 
in a merry-making. 
Pp No distintion with to rank or sex is made in the 





designs executed, yet, though these are not very numerous no 
two persous are ordinarily painted exactly in the same way, as 
the pattern traced may be in one case on the chest, in another 
on the arm, in a third on the face, and so on; a temporary 
restriction is, however, laid upon the unmarried, who are not 
permitted to use the paint to their necks, either by way of 
‘ornament, or to relieve their pains. 

3. We have seen that according to their traditions’ this was 
опе of the arts in which PiZuja- instructed their first parents, and 
though temporarily lost after the Deluge it was revived by. the 
accidental re-discovery of the necessary pigments: it might, 
therefore, be reasonably inferred that the practice is a very: 
‘ancient one among these tribes. 

4, The materials used are dg-, tdla-dg-, and hob, which are 
applied, respectively, as a wash and im designs, more or less 
minute; with the nail or tle tips of the fingers. 

5. The first (672), is à. pale "'olive-coloured" clay? which is 
mixed with water and smeared thickly over the entire person with 
the palms of the hand, to denote mourning * alump of the same 
compound (dd'u-)is also placed on the head at these times: 
hence the term @*hi-dg-,a mourner. 

6. After eating pork or turtle they are also in the habit of 
smearing dg- over their bodies with their fingers, in the belief ~ 
that it affects their breath, and that evil spirits will be unable to 
detect, and therefore will not be attracted to, them by the 
savoury smell of the food of which they have partaken. Again, 
when heated by travelling, or by hunting or dancing, they have 
recourse to the same wash, but in these cases it is applied 
thinly 
Je ante * Medicine" paragraph 2, 

Fide aste * Mythology) he 9 and 27, 
D e dp E 
a white or yellow colour ; while în the East 
(eae oper by Signor 8M. D'Aibrtas “Trav: New Guinn? dour, 
Atho: Ios, vol. vi P. 218.) direc = 
* Tide ante " Death ana Burial," paragraph 2. 
* Vide“ Anatomy and Physiology,” paragraph 5, 
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T. tla-3g- is a pure white clay, which, being comparatively 








Searee, is more prized than ó7-, and consequently more sparingly 
sed; it is applied ornamenially, ussally with the nail of the 
forefinger, in fine tattoo-like patterns, to the cheeks, body, 





and limbs; the designs are invariably executed by women, who, 
when adorning their relatives’ for a jeg- or other festivity? vie 
with one another, both as regurds the variety and the neatness 
of their work. 

8, biod- consists of burnt yellow ochre mixed with the 
‘melted fat of the pig, turtle, iguana, or dugong, and occasionally 
with oil obtained from a species of almond called zwo-; this 
unguent is much used? in decorating both the living and the 
dead* and is also employed as a remedy in certain forms of 
suffering? but itis never applied to the person when in mourn- 
ing, or, us has been so often asserted, in order to protect the body 
from the stings of insects.* 

9. Both (£12-25- and kbi-ob- are used to adorn their weapons 
amd various utensils, &c., in daily use. 

10. With I2r-, of course, no delicate patterns can be worked, 
but rough zig-zags and stripes are made with the finger tips all 
over the body: judging from the appearance of a person who 
"had been shortly before painted with Zòřob-, one might easily 
suppose that the unguent had been smeared over his person, but. 
this is not the case, for it is always applied in some sort of. 
design, which, however, is speedily effaced, as the heat of the 
Body canses the oleaginous pigment to liquify. 











shaved and painted with {di0b-* while its diminutive face and 
"body are adorned with a design in 4£1a-25-? this latter, as may 
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be supposed, is soon obliterated, and requires therefore to'be 
constantly renewed. 

2. Only in very exceptional. cases, when the services ofa 
‘woman are not obtainable, will men consent to operate upon one 
another, for among these savages shaving is regarded as 
essentially a feminine occupation * the instrument used for this 
purpose is effective, if rude, and consists merely of a take of 

шапа, ог now more generally of glass; the manner in which 
ese primitive талога ате made is described under ^ Stono Imple- 
ments. 

3. Previous to shaving an infant, the mother usually moistens 
the head with milk which she presses from her breast, but when. 
operating upon bigger children and adults, water only is used, 

meformations.—l. Unless tattooing can be so regarded these 
savages do not intentionally produce any deformities, or practice 
artificial deformations in any way? No attempt is made to 
alter the shape of the nose by tlattening or pinching it, nor is 
the cartilaginous septum ever perforated for the purpose of 
inserting ornamental bars or rings, 

2, In this ae in many other respects, the Andamanose difer 

ily from their neighbours, the Nicobarese, who not only 
Jd ihe oodpute of their йаза а у Боо O 
the period of puberty, blacken their teeth,’ and perforate the 
lobes of their ears to such an extent as to enable them, by the 
time they are full grown, to insert a wooden cylindrical instru- 
ment three-quarters of an inch thick. 

3. There is, however, a deformity of the skull observable in 
most Andamanese women, but it is caused unintentionally, and 
arises from the practice, to which allusion has already been made 
of placing the cane or cond by which a load is borne across. the 
‘anterior portion of the cranium: this habit, especially when 
commenced at an early age, cannot fail to produce a more or 
Jess deep indentation. 








з Fide ante Social Relations,” paragraph 3. 
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Wetent and wearores-—1. When speaking of their physical 

T stated that 40 Ibs, is ordinarily the maximum of a man’ 

wurden ; but this is, of course, only an approximate estimate, 

for among these savages there is no recognised standard of 

weights or measures, corresponding to the nail, finger-joint, 
thumb, span, or pace, 

2, In referring to the size, shape, or weight of a small object, 
they would, if possible, liken it to some seed, such as that of the 
Entada purvetha, or fruit, such as mangosteen, jack-fruil 
nut; of larger weights they would say, “as much as” or “amore 
than one man could carry” or “lift”; for expressing capacity or 
ty they would say “a bucketful,” ^ basketful," "hand- 
canoe-load,” as the case might be. 

8, There is no prescribed or uniform size for any mat, tool, 
‘weapon, or utensil, the dimensions of each and all being 
dependent on the will of the maker, and on the material at his 




















No tallies are kept of numbers of articles, nor are counters 
much as sede, stones, ke, employed in counting 

5. In speaking of a short distance, as, for example, 50 yards, 
they would compare it to “a bowshot,” but in describing tho 
distance of a certain spot it would be defined as equal to that 
separating two places, well Known to the speaker and the 
person addressed ; any’ distance over 15 miles would be said to. 
"exceed a day's journey." 

Astronomy], It has been stated by Dr. Day that the Anda- 
manese “ divide the day into three portions, sunrise, mid-day, 
and sunset, recognising no subdivisions”; this is, however, 
incorrect, for though they are naturally content with a, to us, 
rough method of reckoning time, there are no less than thirteen 
periods of the day and night distinguished by definite terms, 
vii 

vedngala-, the first ај ice of dawn. 
ela-ved’nga-, between dawn and sunrise. 
Mis do-la-do'atinga-, sunrise. 
Teli, or dima, from sunrise to about 7 a.m. с 
Wdo-la-ka-galnga-, 
forenoon, 
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Wedetetoring fom noo til 3 pm, 
de lard im ; 
EI | from $ pas. L5 pn. 
di, from 5 pm. fil sunset, 
do lal Hinga, SUNS 
dakû-ddurya-, twilight, 
г-у, йет dark till midnight- 
Dari дам. 

2, Of the property of tbe sun-dial they possess no knowledge, 
mor ean they indicate short intervals of time, such as fractions. 
Of an hour anvo by some such Yagua tarm as wait a lida" 
(télaba 1), “it will soon be finished " (anya /), “it is close at 
hand" (vni lagiba . 

3. As they have no method of numeration, it of course follows 
that they are unable to denote the number of Innations occurring 
during a solar year, which with them consists of three main. 
divisions, viz.: papar- the cool season ; yére-bdo-, the hot 
e Tainy season. ‘These again’ are sub- 
divided into twenty’ minor! seasons, named, for the most. part, 
after various trees which, flowering at successive e i, afford. 
tho necessary sources of supply to the honey bees that ars 
B0 numerous in these islands, 

4, They have distinct terms for indicating the four phases of 
each lunation, i. 

Gigar-de-reka-yabie-, now moon (lit, moon-baby-small); 
г-да ад, бта quarter (it, moon-big); 
r-chdu-, full moon (lit, moou-body) 
ir wal, last quarter (lit, moon-thin) ; 
and that they further recognise the influence of this luminary 
"upon the tides may be gathered from their words denoting high 
and low tide at full and new moon, viz.: 
Ggar-ké'la- high tide at the springs at full moon. 
yechar.kdla-,* high tide at the springs at new moon.. 
Toar-pardi- lov tide at tho springs at full moon. 
yeehar-pddi-, low tide at the springs at new moon. 
tárbórrong-hd-la-, flood. tide at full and new moon (in the 
‘evening) from 3 to 9 pm. 
grümul-kála-, ood tide at full and new moon (in the 
morning) from 3 to 9 a.m. 
Фа-Мзъда-, or kd la-bü goa, flood tide, 


1 Tite Appendix I. 
2 Uit, mom tide. 
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l'a-Zrnga-, or dla rnga-, ebb tide, 
néovo-, neap tide. 
tya- low tide at daybreak, 

5. The four cardinal points of the com] are distinguished ; 
the names indicating these are not derived from prevalent winds, 
but, as far as the east and west are concerned, haye reference to 
‘the sun, the word for the former signifying “ the appearing face 
place" (eldrmá:gu-), and for the latter“ the disappearing faco 

luce" (Idr-mág the term for south is the “ separate 
[n while the meaning and derivation of that denoting 
wa) is unknown to the present inhabitants, 

6, For the winds, too, they have distinctive names, viz. : 
chál-jõtama-, north-west wind. 
Picluga-ta-, north-east wind (lit, 
déia-, south-west wind. 
chtla-td-, south-east wind. е 

Of these the second (Piluga- enl only, now-a-days, possesses 
any special significance; it is called" The Creators (or God's) 
wind,” because it Proceeds from that part of heaven where the 
connecting bridge? between this world and the next is supposed. 
to be situated. 

pis ‘They identify three forms of clouds, and indicate them 
ns 

térwia-, cumulus, 
ara-mi ga-barnga-, stratus, 
yün-lidicya-, nimbus. 

8. OF all the stars and constellations Orion's belt alone is found 
to bear a nume (ēla-), but this is not to be wondered at, as 
they never venture upon any distant voyages, and do not there- 
fore experience any necessity for studying the bearing of the 
various planets and constellations at diferent seasons, or for 
distinguishing them by name, Their astronomical observations 
have, however, extended to the discovery of the milky way, 
which they call ig-yo'lowa-', and poetically describe as the road 
used by the angels (mórovin-). 

‘Trade, Exchangeable Values and Property.—l. It is evident, from. 

accounts of various writers, that for many years prior to our 
present occupation, these islands were visited | by trading vessels 
manned by Malays, Burmese, and Chinese, who were said to 
traffic with the Andamanese for edible birds-nests and. béche de 
ым 
Eats a tom, 
eae ere : 
Ms erus, qu, dr s a ut ie tete tit 


Tas ale Rigo Bal” ke, para 9 
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mer j" but it seems more than probable that they obtained their 

supplies without any assistance from tho aborigines ; their visits 

were, moreover, in later years attended with considerable risk, 

owing to the malpractices of some of tho traders in kidnapping 

tc of the race as they con entico on bonrd, their vessels, for 
purpose of carrying them away into captivity. 

A Eren. at ta present day, wth tho exouption of proc 
turtles, shells, honey, bows, arrows, and a fow other articles 
which are sold, for their own benefit, by the inmates of the 
‘homes in and near the harbour, to visitors and residents at Port 
Blair, tho natives attempt nothing in the way of trado, and this 
much is only done by dint of constant inducements being offered 
in the shape of presents of tobacco, files, &o.” 

3. Of our imports they prize chiefly :—dogs, iron, bottles, 
tobacco, pipes, and matches, all of which have for many years 
past been freely distributed among the coast people throughout 
Great Andaman, by whose means they have, doubtless, either 
by barter or in the form of presents, reached many of the com- 
munities inhabiting the interior? 

4. In respect to barter, in their transactions with each 
other, some weapon, utensil, or other common article, such аз 
Jofob, or téla-dg-* (used for painting? their persons and for 
general decorative purposes), serves as the medium of exchange, 


è Captain J. H. Miller, in a communication to the Nautical Magazine, 
seres P The landa in ibo wet side o the Andamans aro frequted duri 
ш se rm Desert ae aid ad mre reel Mas 
Chines and Ватане тт fo. Mela de ar vnd elitr bird ces 
aro of vory doubtful алонур мый А, і пена to tak maltis and 
Selle Js to show (bant (ht you aro proparoli for schief I eae of ende 
‘how fly are iar of i a o Vr v deci uch he 
Tiny of blande may bo attributed; they carey ff children for vi 
thoy fad rody market we slaros la the neabooring cruris. Lane been 
told that formerly the were fry, and wasted реб Палетата, uti al 
party waa invited on boards Junk or prow (ihe Chinees pot the blame of iN, 
Bid. aliar bring Intoxkated were carrie off and sold at Acheen 1 and tho 
isl ríe ov b s fellow who Jnd and rur them of when. 
rer they can cath thom. "he Andamanlane have realised fearfully whenever 
Ay forge an. fale in hi power, and ho can bleu thans P3 
(Siting Breton or th principal prt in the ay of Bengah by W, H- Romer 
sas. У 


hh Malays and Burmese procured, at the Andamans a 

iy of tae tata айин ion thee mag 

fhem from ‘the landers in exchange for thelr tobscto, he.” (© Notice of the 
Nicobar Ilana,” by th Rev. P. Barbe). 

F Spiritus liquors would serro aa the most powerful medinm in this 
but, in view ofthe certain and great mischief which would a ng 
thelr nate liking fr aloobol, thas been rarely given and then only in mal 
{qoasttien medicinally, or by a few persons who are indifferent or ignorant aa 1 

‚йш «бе. 

* Fide Part 1. 

© Fide Apyendix B, itema 00 and 68. 

© Vide ante Painting.” parurophs 7,8 8, 10. 
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5. They set no fixed value on their various properties, and 
Tarely make or procure anything with the express object of 
disposing of it in barter. “Apparently they prefer to regard 
their transactions as presentations, for their mode of negociating 
is to give such objects as are desired by another in the hope of 
receiving in return something for which they have expressed a 
wish, it being tacitly understood that, unless otherwise mentioned 
beforehand, no “ present ” is to be accepted without an equivalent 
being rendered. 

6, The natural consequence of this system is that most of the 

juarrels which so frequently occur among them originate in 
failure on the part of the recipient in making such a return as 
had been confidently expected 

7. All iron-pointed weapons, tools, or shell ornaments are 
‘eagerly accepted by the érem-td ya- in exchange for such things as 
are more easily procured by them than by the dryófo-:* for 
instanco, an adze would generally be considered worth two 

шгу bows, ora bundle of wooden-pointed arrows ; or a man 
might undertake to make a canoe or bucket for one who would 
«give him an adze. 

8. But little care is taken of the utensils, weapons, canoes, 
Же, ım daily use, and consequently new ones are orten required, 
the old, when no longer serviceable, being thrown aside; as all 
their possessions consist of goods which néed to be more or less 
frequently replaced, it is hardly necessary to explain that there 
inno accumulation ofthe labour of forsee generations ; hence 
also it arises that they are not tied by any laws of inheritance; 
more aa a matter of sentiment than for any other reason, the 
nearest of kin takes possession of all the effects left by a 
deceased person, and as often as not they are distributed ere 
long among such friends as may be in need of any of the articles 
fn question. ae 

9. The weapons, tools, and other property pertaining to one 
member of a family are regarded as available for the ute of his 
or her relatives, but such articles as a cooking-pot, canoe, or 
sounding-board, when not required by the owner, are looked 
upon somewhat in the light of public property by members of 
the same community; in short, the rights of private property 
åre only so far recognised that no one would without permission 
Appropriate or remove to a distance anything belonging to a 
friend or neighbour, 

Agrieutture—1. Before the arrival of strangers in their midst, 

3 Fide pon m f A 

3 ier mento of the wil Ме Оз mod Антени” 
34. Aa wil there be ‘the occasions on which they usually 
‘are when thoy meet for a jey- at some permanent encampment, 
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fhe Andamanese were entirely ignort of ааль зац 
is circumstance is primarily to be attri ir degraded 
E * 

jotwithstanding am) ‘opportunities that ve 
now had of observing the benefits derived from cultivation, und. 
though they undoubtedly prefer such products to the spon- 
taneous vegetation of their j they still consider that the 
exertion necessary to obtain the former far outweighs every 
advantage; in short it is their opinion, that “le jou ne cae 
pas la chandelle” 


a f ust not, however, lose sight of rhe fuot that, as they 
we hitherto seen ly prisoners engaged in tillage, cannot 
‘but be strengthened in the objections itta most 
‘savages to all such labour, regarding it as a degrading occupation, 
and fit only for such as have forfeited their freedom. 
qud Either, to quote trom Pesche, * it must be remembered 

jat hunting supreme enjoyment, and that agricalture 
‘has nothing to offer in compensation for the excitement and 
delights of the chase.” 

‘Training and Domestication of Animals.—l. Prior also to our 
арип оГ thes islands, roe By D 

lready inferred" possessed no d it was some time (1865) 
before they became aware of their usefulness in the chase; but. 
Tow that the і ice of certain breéds has been proved, 

jey prize them highly, and eagerly accept any we have to give 
them; af tho same time, though treated with every. intentional 
kindness, and allowed to sleep, and even to eat and drink out of 
the same vessel as their masters, the training to which the dogs 
are subjected is very severe, and their attenuated condition. 
ears witness to the state of semi-starvation in which they are 
commonly kept in order to render them the ae 

ing. The custom of summoning dogs by whistli 

course Dua torveel. bum кн is alo the practice of 
naming them; “Jack” or “Billy” аго the names generally 
bestowed by these people upon their canine companions, whom 
also they address as liyrala (children), and who in their tur 
‘seem greatly attached to their new owners, and testify their 
affection by attacking all strangers, not being aborigines, who 
approach the encampment to which they 

2. It is regarded as a good omen to meet certain birds, while 
of others the contrary belief is held? the absence of migratory 

1, Tide esta" Trade, Exchangeable Values”. paragraph 
СЕКТ прсти Жана а ао ei (lit, dog- 
mottled), bbi-ngd uanga- (iit, dog-beggar), 7 bi-td-ti panga- (lit. dog-bone- 
crusher), BF bi-4d-t2 rawa- (lit, dog-yellow), <e,, sceonling to any peculiarity 
Atak may dining them. 

3 Fide ante ™ Superttins,” paragraph 22 
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species nt certain seasons is now accounted for by saying that 
tare viriting some of the adjacent isles, 
5 3. OF mythological animals,’ such as dragons and unicorns, 
they have no knowledge, nor do they venemte or regard as 
‘sacred any quadruped, bird or fish, even though the names of 
several are identical with those borne, according to tradition, by 
their antediluvian ancestors? who are supposed to have been 
transformed into, or to have assumed the forms of, such creatures, 
Beyond the instances already mentioned, uo trace can be found 
of belief in transmigration, and, now-a-days at all events, the 
souls of animals and men are not considered by these savages as 
interchangeable. 
4, ‘The nates of four animals only appear to have originated 
their cries, vin: d@ku- iguana, marud~ pigeon, Я dog, 
p pig of these the dog only is trained, or any way domes- 
ticated, and they do not, as has been supposed, keep poultry. 
ntl Among tho many erroneous statements regarding 
the life and habits of these islanders, none seom at tlie present 
day so devoid of foundation as that which declared that they are 
constantly reduced to want and even to starvation.” 
j that these savages 
it would seem, merely 
ing the larvae of. beetles amd. certain 
other articles, the predilection for which seems, to civilised 
alates, equally revolting but evidence is not wanting to 
prove this assumption, for during the season, when such 
are obtainable, they may frequently he seen enjoying a 
ful of cooked larvie when a quantity of pork or turtle is , 
lying beside them, and, if questioned, they declare that they 
regard the former as dainties (d'kà-rá'rnga-), and eat them as 
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soak, not because they find any difficulty in procuring other 
3, Both dryé to- and &rem-té-ya- find ample® provisions for their 
simple wants in their immediate surroundings, without exerting 
themselves to any great extent, and their eagerness in the chase 
is induced almost as much by actual love of sport as by the 
necessity of obtaining food: were this not the case they would 
hardly be found spending so much time in dancing and singing, 
nal decorations, and in the preparation of their meals, 
while they reject with aversion anything that has become at all 
tainted, Further, it may be fairly estimated that one-third of 
the food daily consumed by them consists of edible roots, fruits, 
and honey, and the remaining portion of the flesh of one or more 
of the following, viz.: pig, paradoxurus,* iguana, turtle, fish, and 
molluscs, with rare additions of pigeons and jungle fowls j 
Flying-foxes, bats, rats, sea- (not land-) snakes, the larvæ of the 
Great Copricornis beetle (Cerambyz heros) callod 2i'um- as well. 
as two other insects, called Dürtu- and pirigis, are, it is true, 
also eaten, but they are partaken of by way of variety, and. tho 
latter are regarded as luxuries (d-hil-rd'rnga-, tid-bits) to supple 
ent (ro mubetitate) othar fara! 
4. Tho Andamanese are nominally content with two meals 
a day, viz.: breakfast (d'kà-nd'-) and & heavy supper (d'ian- 
golajnga-) after sun-down ; they will, however, ofton help them- 
selves to small quantities of food from time to time in the course 
of the day when engaged on any work ; and, when leaving on a 








4419 amas бо дд а à ibus age los the uafetend Meu 
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statement). 

V'ILis prerumed that Dr, Day refers to this animal when he states that 
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‘name they have adopted for the domestic ont, from the Anglish 


Tabu" paragraph 2 (footnote). 
ly the “fat grub, about three or four inches long, much 
elisbed by the natives" (Australians), mentioned by Mr. H: W. Bates, in his 
S Dlustrsted Travels is identical with the dyum- 

* The be a- ia found in rotten logs of jungle ree, especially the Diptero- 
‘urpue laccis (Erwin), Gluta lougipetiata (j4-), nnd. Chickrunsia балота. 


re). 
7 Their faney for grubs does not extend to the Teredo natalia. 
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^s mnt, they usually provide themselves with some fire and a 
* of food, which they warm up and enjoy about midday? no 
difference is made between the sexes, but all fare alike, 

6, The average amount eaten by an Andutanese adult appears 
to exceed that of a native of India, and to average three or four 

nds daily, while, like many other savages, after-a successful 
hunt, or on some special occasion, when dancing is carried on 
though the entire night, the consumption of food is surprising, 
and has, in some instances, been estimated at upwards of tem. 
Pounds of pork, or turtle in the twenty-four hours, helped out 
y mouthfuls of some one or more of the delicacies above 
enumerated. 

6. As may be assumed from foregoing sections, caste distinc- 
tions are unknown ; while, however, all members of a. family take 
their meals together, a married man is only permitted to eat with 
other Benedicts and bachelors, but never with any women save 
those of his own household, unless indeed he be well advanced in 
years. Bachelors as wèll as spinsters are required to take their 
‘meals apart with those of their respective sexes, 

7. Their mode of eating meat is to cram a large piece into 
the mouth, and then to cut off whatever is in excess? with a 
‘bamboo or cane (now-a-days generally a steel) knife. The same 
custom, carried to a more disgusting extreme, is found among 
the Esquimans.t Speaking generally of the Andamanese it may 
be seid that water is their only’ beverage, for though tke 
Aborigines in the vicinity of Port Blair have acquired a strong 
liking for rum, &c, they have not been permitted to gratify i 
if very thirsty while on a fishing expedition, and all the fresh 
Water supply be exhausted’ the dryéto- pour water over their 


1 Yide Appendix B, item 82. 
Ž This applies 1o the ment of the turde, pig, iguan; and paradoxuras; the 
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"Prehistoric Times," p. 488. 
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‘heads or jump overboard, and even at times try to alleviate 
their sutforings by swallowing salt water 

В, In opening certain shell-fish? tho adze is not employed, 
but one of the valves of the Cyrena is dexterously inserted 
between the lips, which are thus forced apart, after which the 
fish is killed with a knife or bladed arrow, and boiled; the 
Tridacna crocea and Tridacna spuamosa are. opened by inserting 

piece of wood as а wedge between the valves, afterwards 
the fish is despatched by stabbing it with an arrow point or 
blade; the various Area species and the Mytilus smaragdinus 
aro, however, not во treated, but are placed among a heap of 
burning logs for a few moments, the object boing merely to 
the valves, which would otherwise be a matter of some diffienlty : 
when this is accomplished the shells are removed by means of 
the bamboo tongs (ai-'), and their half-cooked contents are trans 
ferred to n pot? (baj-) in which a little water has been placed ; 
after being boiled a short time the gravy and flesh are eaten 
with the help of the shells. In former times oysters were eaten. 
cooked, but now their consumption appears to be confined to the 
inhabitants of North (and possibly also Little) Andaman : they 
give no reason for this change, but it may be due to their having. 
occasionally suffered by feasting unconsciously on the poisonous, 
or at least indigestible, variety so commonly found in the mane 
grove swamps. 

9, Dr. Day remarked that the mullet was their favourite fish, 
and “one day, having placed a quantity of different species 
"before them, they helped themselves in the following order: 
z+ +s Chorinemus, Platyeephatus, horse-muckerel or Carnne, 
Chryeophrye calamaray aud lastly Tetrodon or frog-fish, which 
Intter has generally the credit of being poisonous” My ex 
rience is that there are apparently no freshi-water, and but few 
salt-water, fish” which they will not eat. 

10. It is a mistake to suppose that pigs are ever scaroo in 
these islands, for though it was formerly more difficult than ab 
the present day to shoot them, thero is no lack of evidence to 

? Vide onte Modiin 


paragraph £, 
1 Wi tho ha Pinna and Carena specien 
* Tz is only attempted when they succeed in surprising the fish before it 
Deg time ta clone hs tira, o 807 
4 Vite Appendix D, iter во. 
5 Fide Appendix Б, йет 18. (Note—Water is boiled 
inary proce, aid not by heted stones being dropped int i 
{That Horopeans should wallow there molluscs ra le a matite of consider- 
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that they are, and always have been, fairly numerous! 
те pig hunts, nro most frequent durag the reme, mot only 
because these animals are then more plentiful and in better 
condition, but because it is no longer the rdp-wdd-, or season of 
abundance of jungle fruit end honey; from this, however, it 
‘must not be inferred that scarcity is then experienced, for 
those who choose to help themselves need never fo in wank 

11, During the cool season, pfrpar-tdb-; the people them- 
Bes бе орбит лети a they 
attribute not to a deficiency of food, but to the meagre condi- 
tion of the pigs, which are then breeding, and to the fact that 
the edible roots (or yams), and other fruits then in season are 
not fattening. There are six varieties of esculent roots, viz. 
the göno-, cháti-, kád- bö'to-, malag- and tági-, which are eaten 
alone (preferably cold), and not. with meat ; their chief difference 
consist dn tho extra enro in preparation which somo requiro, in 
consequence of their very acrid flavour. 

12, The gõwo- is cooked in three ways: (a) itis placed on the 
fire in the condition in which itis found until itis soft, when it 
is freed from the burnt earth and enten ; (6) the root, after bein 
‘washed, is out up into small pieces and boiled in a pot; am 
(@ after being washed and eut up the pieces are wrapped in largo 
leaves and baked on burning logs. 

18. The charti- is cooked in the first of the above-mentioned 
methods, or by surrounding it with hot stones? and covering 
the whole with leaves and. weights, in order to confine the heat 
fas much as possible, 

14. The kád- is first cooked as found, the skin is then peeled 
off, and a number of thin slices are out and placed in water for 
a couplo of days, so as to lessen the bitterness of ita flavour j 
afterwards it is either baked in leaves or boiled, as already 
described in speaking of the goo. 

15, The other three varieties are never boiled, but are 
оп the fire without leaves, and the onter skin is removed before 
they are eaten. 

16, The seed of a species of sea-weed, known to them as ¢éno- 
tòng-,on which turtles and dugongs feed, and which can only 
‘ye obiained in small quantities, is earefully cooked and eaten ag 
ате 


1 In his examination of a kitchen-midden near Port Blair harbour, tho 
Dr. Btolieska recorded that “ the large number of bones of the Andaman pig 


= This îs the period between the rains and the dry senson, and Insta n 
[рН ыр улды nud ie x a e 
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© Tide post ^ Stone Terplemente," paragraph 1. 
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* 17. The fruit of three varieties of mangrove," known to them 
ao ime? ntt, and agi, ae occasionally eaten, but 
only by way of change; they are prepared like the kdd- (vide 
above) 

18 The following tablo contains a fairly complete list of the 
different kinds of food eaten by the Andamanese during the 
‘varying seasons of the year; their ordinary diet, as will he 


from the ing, consists of pigs? urus, 
iguanas; eggs of the hawkbill turtle, turtles, shell and. other 
sea-fish and prawns, with oocasional treats of dugong and 
porpoise,’ and for married persons certain birds, already named: 
the fruit of the Pandanus and black honey must also be added, 
besides which, during tho dry season, fresh-water fish, shell-fish, 
of the green turtle, honey, the bee-bread, and that portion 
ofthe comb in whieh the larv are found, as well aa the Caryota: 
sobolifera, yams and numerous fruits, about to be named, are 
Caten with great relish; while during the rains they vary their 
fare with preserved seeds of the Artoarpus chaplasha, Semecarpus, 
and the fallen seeds of the Entada pursatha, with’ three grubs, 
vin: the biitu-, prrigi-, and the larvae of the Great Capricornis 
beetle (дї уит-), ап certain fruits, Although on one occasion 
I saw a man (a member of the kd~Aed'e- tribe) actually eat 
an diyum- alive (1) their usual practice is to collect a quantity 
of the above-named insecta and to wrap them up in leaves and 
place them on the burning embers, tuming tho bundle from 
time to time, so that its contents may be thoroughly cooked, 
‘whereupon, in the caso of the bitu-, after breaking off the tails, 
they are consumed with evident gusto.” 
19, ‘The native names? of most of the fruits in season during 
the dry (a), wet and cool (2) months are:— 








1 Some terrible calamity, ruch as another Deluge, would revult, so they my, 
Eum e EE AER med 
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Petar fennel ose capes any 


atas Ho raal tie coasted, wth eating tiber the dup А 
forth (cide port "Tab," paragraph 2). 













oun Beliefs; de., paragraph 12. 
* The iyen- in Toud in езу alien Jopa and they say that tbey do nob 
trent it ko Que bif ri, i breaking of ite tail— because it does not live in 
uch rotten Gurjon troen. 
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20, Many fruits they merely suck for the sake of the flavour ;* 
others aro eaten with fine wood ash taken from the hut fires 
din lieu of sugar, to diminish their extreme acidity? while a. few. 
are cooked," and the stones of several” are cracked for the sake 
fof their kernels, The favourite fruits are dégota-, dropa-, kine, 
chél-, ji», pd-, litas, kir'equ-, cht-kan-, jü*mu-, ngdyas, tage, 

and pain i 

t of the йуё Ваг, chd'kan-, pū'lia-, pilain-, pai'tla-, 
and the foods ofthe thse above-named varietien 
(Èe, jūmu-, ngd'tya-, and bdtaga-), are freed from 
their husk or rind and boiled in water until quite soft; when 
cold they are cut in slices, and left to soak for two days or more 
in salt or fresh water, after which they aro baked in leaves, or 
again boiled in a bij. 

22, The Andamanese are, now-a-days at least? extremely 
particular over the cooking of their food, and will not eat certain. 
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fruits and vegetables, much less fish, flesh, or fowl that is raw," 
6, us far as T could ascertain, even underdone? 

23, On ordinary occasions the meals are prepared by these 
estimable wives in the absence of their lords, but when their 
labours in procuring wood and water are exceptionally heavy, as 
on gala days, or after a very successful hunt, the cooking’ is 
performed in the spacial fire-place? set. apart for the purpose in. 
‘each community, by some male volunteer, who, when. the meat. 
is partly done, distributes! it among those present, Ieaving them. 
to complete over their own fires the necessary preparation of 
their several shares? 

24. Sometimes it happens that the animal is cut up and dis- 
tributed without being even partially cooked, but, the person. 
undertaking this duty is under a tacit. obligation to help the 
slayer of th animal and himself to the last two portions, 

25. Small pigs, if caught alive, are sometimes kept and 
fattened up (chtlyude) for saughter;* with these, as with others 
УШ while hunting, the same system ia obeervéd: Qu sutil 
Jungs, liver, kidueys, &c,, are first removed (j9do-Di'dhrata), and. 
epladed by аке (RLr-nt) to which they sel fire care 
js always taken to select such as, being entirely free from acent. 
amd taste, will not affect the flavour of the meat—the object of 
this is that all parts may be equally heated when the carcass is 
placed on the burning logs, where it is left, not until thoroughly 











\ А. ен writer (vide “Bombay Gazette," May 2 June 7, July 1, July 6, 
‘August 3,185), im giving a. fntaoe of the ok of thine savage n tl 
и айг that’ ho obere" hat moat of then Meh were Jost кюн a 
sty te and dora toe af race ing ant Cece 
present (ere vere no women] bud thet full share of te spas Tne, nero 
Jin, rre that he fe staan fo supposing that Ibe а тете йети then 
thoroughly cooked, for besides lone obwerraions mya ae the 
omes, on Ue point in quetion, [have mado caret inguin of the оты 
who wore me (u do slo the Hindustan attendant, who have paid mumteyus 
itt the tribes in Middle Andaman) Cha tho тетен өм бй, Aah, at nee 
Шу кый оцу ee 9 a d 
® Exception, however, munt quani to turtles” ogg, which nre enten 
Жал а бөй ао ао тше iiare prre 
Bota re вове олт тит hy wrong he aie of od prot 
Dr, Day says he ha een the" tock & prawn by placing it 
ofa ipo Vath they lad Po төө. о ТР 
3 This ie generally an cpen spice st ove cad of the encampment. [The 
särama have a separate hal, which is usod exclusively for ooking purponse} 
Tho “uk i under an obligation to tate а modi before all prosent y 
should the chiet happen to bo there be receives the lrst wad lion's share; aftr het 
fll the men re he pd, and then the women and chiles, while ths remainder 
ftro e dave ы йыш тУт РМ d 
roce of cooking ll that the Andamanese Soyer requires in 
ia my olinpeineda am e aar, ajo, ans pr of tance Doge Bol 
(Ear endi B, itema 7O and 30) 
"ifthe pg should die a natural drath while being thus kept ît would be 
«чеп, unless visibly diseased. 
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cooked, but until the bristles have been singed and the skin 
dried sufficiently to allow of the dirtadhering to it being scraped 
off; this done, tho romains of the charred leaves are removed, 
and the tendons at the joints being severed (pūnuke), the 
aroas is cut up (vdrarke) and distributed ; while thus engaged, 
the operator not unfrequently helps himself to choice morsels 
hich ho may anco to find dont to a turn, as hin perquisito: 
‘Tho lining and flesh of the stomach are usually first disposed of 
the skin of tho entrails, after being thoroughly cleansed, is also 
frequently consume 
26, From the account. given under “ Initintory Ceremonies”? 
1 be seen that the kidney-fat and. omentum (rajJiri-) are 
considered as luxuries from which the young of both sexes must 
abstain during a certain period. ‘The lungs, liver, and eyes are. 
also eaten, and quite of a mind with the Chinese in 
their estimatio crackling "* (Gt-d:gam-, also õt-yöma-), 
which they consider one of the choicest parts, and enjoy so 
much that they are even willing to run the risk of offending the 
chil by baking their pigs, rather than eat them boiled. 
27. When, from some circumstance or other—such as possibly 
a death from sunstroke'—the dread of these demons is para- 
mount, and they boil their pork, it bas been observed that, as 
their pots are small, they remove each рік when partially 
to make room for others, which afterwards, in the same 
Way, are in turn replaced until thoroughly done; the reason 
given is that the flavour of the whole animal is thus equally dis- 
tributed in every portion. On other ocensions, when the pig is 
not broiled whole on burning logs, or apportioned among the 
several families of the community for cooking in their own huts, 
tho fish is bakod in leaves by moans of heated stones (ld, 
which are placed between alternate layers of the meat; in every 
aso tho chief concern appears to be that the whole should be so 

















wrapped in leaves that none of the juices be dried up, though 
covery portion be thoroughly well dones 
* Experionoo and inquiries have aliko failed to find an explanation of 
due satiat made. by Dr. Day i Te clit aad wea 
Types uly th Dc oper an ae s mel nat 
2 Vide jha 15-17. : 
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28, For brains and marrow they have a t penchant, and, 
in order to extract the latter, will often crush the smaller bones 
with their teeth, while they break up the larger ones with a 
stone hammer, 

29. The blood of the turtle only are they careful not to spill,” 
and this, though dM to the flesh, is considered a dainty 
nd is eaten ej after t has been boiled in its own sheli 
until quite thick. 

30. They do not preserve the carapace of either description of. 
turtle, but, having removed the flesh, place the shell over the 
fire, that all the remaining fat may be melted, when—with an 
‘appreciation worthy of a City alderman—they ladle it into their 
mouths with Cyrena shells, which thus serve as spoons. So great 
a deli do they consider this that the shell i finally broken 
‘up and divided, that no particle may be lost! This fat is largely. 
used in the manufacture of ivob-, and it may be judged bow 
highly they prize the unguent since they are willing to deny. 
рааны dainty rather than allow their supply to run 
short. 

31. Food is preserved by placing it on the small i 
(uli-i-td-ga-)* above the Hut fire, or in the following neha 
nar fashion:—having procured and cleaned a length of 

boo (fem. sp.), they heat it over a fire that the juices con- 

tained in it may be gradually absorbed. When this is satisfac- 
torily accomplished, half-cooked pieces of pork, turtle, or any 
other food are packed tightly into it, amd the vessel is avai 
degrees put over the fire, in order to heat it slowly, lest the 
rapid expansion of the meat should cause a crack ; when steam. 
‘ceases to issue forth, the bamboo is taken off the fire, and, after 
the opening has been closed by leaves, is set aside with its 
contents until a meal is ee when it is replaced on a 
lire, for, a I have remarked in another place, it is a pecu- 
liarity of these savages to eat their food in an almost boiling. 
state As soon as the ment has been once more thoroughly 
baked, the bamboo is split open with an adze or other , 





* Fo Hil a tule thay piene the eye with a skever or arrow (Pda! уй) 
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implement, and all take a share in the feast? Meat thus 
repere will Keep good for several days; 

2. T alluded just now to their method of preparing the see 
Ot the. Semecarpus and Arlocarpua choplasha for consumption 
during the rains; it is as follows:—The outer husk, or skin, 
living been removed, a quantity of the fruit is placed on a 
wooden platter, and each person present renders assistance 
by partially sucking () the various pieces, which, after this 
preliminary process, are half boiled in water, and then wrapped 
up in large bundles of leaves, and buried in moist soil; no 
mark is made over the spot, but there appears to be no fear 
of forgetting it, though several weeks usually elapse before the 
monsoon breaks, and these decaying deposits are dug up, 
when the smell, us may be supposed, is most offensive to all but 
those who are to the manner born; by them, however, strange 
to relate, it is evidently highly appreciated. ‘The next stage 
through which the seeds have to pass consists in freeing them 
in water from the decaying matter, and drying them in the sun, 
or over the fire, where they are left in neta (cid panga-*) or leaves 
ntl required for uso, when they aro again baked. With this 
exception no food is dried in the sun, nor is anything salted 
or intentionally smoked, though (hir lat cannot fail to be, 
to some extent, the result of their mode of storing food, as 
described in the previous paragraph. 

33. Besides tho various fruits already mentioned as in season 
during the dry months, yams and honey are very abundant; as 
their method of treating both fruits and yams bas been already 
described, it now remains for me. to notice the ingenious way 
jn which they procure boney, and to name the special trees 
hich, flowering in succession, afford ample material from 
Whence the bees produce a more or less abundant store, 

84, At the close of the monsoon one of the large jungle trees, 
called by them rdr- (Eugenia sp.), comes into bloom, and 
though no honey is made from its flowers, it is said to act 
beneficially on the bees as a purgative, and to prepare them for 
the commencement of the honey season” The lekera- (Legu- 
minos sp), blossoming a little later, is the first honey- 
yielding ; the dirmla-“ chilid- (Doge densiflora), 
Sro- (Chickrassia. tabularis), and chavdak- (Rubiacee) coming 
next into season, enable the bees to produce large combs, 
"but the finest are found after the på- (Semecarpus), bája- 
(Stereutia () villosa), yere (Slerewlia sp.), jrdga- have 

D " Hunting and. ” 30 and 81, 

aa 


3 Hence ré rke, (10 clean. ^ 
‘The botanical names of these have not as yet been ascertained. 
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blossomed: this is considered the height of the honey season, 
and is called lad chdu-' Tt appears that on moonlight nights 
just at this time the bees consume a great portion of their honey, 
so that tho * junglees ” declare it to be useless to go for comis 
either by day or night, until the moon has sensibly waned. 

35. When about to mako a raid on the hives, the 
Andamunese procure a certain plant, believed to be of the 
Alpinia species, called jri-, and having stripped off the leaves, 
chew the stem and smear the essence thus extracted over their 
bodies; the mouth is also filled with the same juice, and thus 
armed cap-à-pie thoy proceed to disperse tho bees, who, on 
attempting to attack them, are at once repelled by the obnoxious 
Odour of tho Jm, emitted in a ine spray tom tha mouths nad 
also attaching to the persons of their dospoilers, who sometimes 
ako furthor uso of tho chewed stalks of the offensive plant in 
driving off the last remaining defenders of the 

36, Small combs? of both the white and 
gomszonly obtainable tl aout Septambar— 

us lævis, the Pterocarpus "dal 
ther treo continue to blowomn? = 

37. While I had chargo of the homes (and probably over 
since), a large sun was annually realised by the aborigines 
towards their support from the sale of honey thus obtained to 
tho free residents at Port Blair. So much indeed did the 
collect that we ware able to store it in barrols and bottles, an 
generally found wo had sufficient to meet all demands until the 
Approach of the following season, 

Тима, —1, Besides the articles of food from which all abstain 
during the dil-yip-* we have seen that there are certain 
fruits, edible roots, e., which, in supposed obedience to Patugas 
commands aro not gathered'at prescribed seasons of, tho yora 
and that moumers’ (d'kd-ĉg-) also deny themselves by refusing 
to partake of their favourite viands until after the A7141atnga 
but beyond these restrictions, which are of general application, 
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every Andamanese man and woran is prohibited all through 
life from eating some one (or more) fish or animal: in. most 
eases the forbidden dainty is one which in childhood was 
‘observed (or imagined) by the mother to occasion some 
functional derangement; when of an age to understand it the 
Circumstance is explained, and cause and effect being clearly 
demonstrated, the individual in question thenceforth considers 
that particular meat. hís y£-t2-! and avoids it carefully. In 
eases where no evil consequences have. resulted. from partaking 
‘of any kind of food, the fortunate person is privileged to select 
his own yat-ti- and is of course shrewd enough to decide upon 
some fish, such as shark or skate, which is little relished, and to 
abstain from which consequently entails no exercise of selí- 
nial, 
. No one who'has not attained the dignity of piema’ 
by passing through the rites of initiation, is permitted to 
at the flesh of either the dugong or porpoise; and further, 
it jo necessary tlint tho. novico should bo fed, on the. ret 
occasion of tasting either of these meats, by some friend or 
relative, who, having previously passed through the prescribed. 
andoa, is quaiied thereby to dinit others to the like privilege 
3. Except during the initiatory ceremonies, no prohibitions 
exist with regard to persons feeding themselves, or touching the 
food of others; after marriage the husband and wife only may 
at together # childless widows and widowers usually take thelr 
meals with the unmarried of their respective sex 
4. When an Andamanese woman finds that she is about to 
become a mother she abstains from pork, turtle, honey,* iguana, 
and paradoxurus; after a while her husband follows her example 
with respect to the two last-named meata, in the belief that 
the embryo would suffer were he to indulge in such food," 


* tab. ean only bo applied to food, and is therefore not so generally applicable 
su faba sno Iynesians, The equivalent of yd4ab- in Qu dig pb 
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£ Tho few hints that aro evor shot for food (eide port “Hunting,” Ke, 
paragraph 27), are mid to be, strictly speaking, tabuad to all but married 
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5. When a man wishes to address a married woman who is 
younger than himself he may not venture to do so directly, but, 
must find some third person to be the medium of his communica- 
tion ; it is also not selon les régles for a man to touch his younger 
brother's (or cousin's) wife, or his wife's sister; and women are 
Testited in the seme vay as remus thoir husbands elder 
brothor (or male cousin) or his brother-in-law, 

6. AIL titles such as mara, mar'ola, and ckdna cense to ba. 
applied after death; and inquiries ignorantly made after ono 
who has recently died are replied to in a subdued tone, thus: 
ча el re (he or &he*^ was" or wai koline (he or she “is dead”), 
As little allusion as possible is ever mado to deceased persons, 

Шу for the first year or so after their death, during 
which period they are indicated only by reference to the tree 
or place where their remains are, or were, deposited ; 
while the word ach, answering to "the lato, 
their defunct countrymeu's (and women's) names 

Warfare—1. Reference has already been made to their want of 
true courage or daring, and it has been stated that the Andaman- 
*eso seldom, if ever, venture to make an attack unless satisfied 
of their superiority over their foes ; it will, therefore, be hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon their mode of carrying on hostilities, 
or to say that they are ignorant of the most elementary rules 
of warfare. 

2, Should a dispute arise between members of different come 
munities in tho coume of a visit or jeg- the affair often grown 
{in importance and becomes a tribal question, which may not be 
settled without more or less serious consequences; those wounded 
n such occasions. generally fure badly unless speedily removed, 
fis they stand great risk of being shot dead or receiving the 
coup de grdee in some other form ; they are not, however, in the 
habit of mutilating the bodies of their victims, save in e: 
tional cases, where there has been very grave aggravation, 

3. The assailants generally approach stealthily upon their 
enemies, and, though availing themselves of every advantage 
afforded by the density of the jungle, do not take further pre. 
cautions or devise stratagems whereby to conceal their trl as 
they proceed on their way. They wear no breastplate, nor do 























3 Ex s münsh( " dela (ride Plato VITT, Oi. 2), whose corpse was placed 
fon a machin beride a tree called yel, wus spoken of as yel LP Rd (Ung len topt 

Че- (һе who is by the yel. trie); had he boen burial ho would have bita. 
Telerred toas sel LE ki-Aing len bi jul vite. 
7 Tide ante " Peychology and Morale” paragraph 2. 

Fide post * Games and Amusements," paragraphe 23-37. 

«Пре Jarome: have boon found to wear a wide belt of bark as a protection 
in hostilo encounters. 
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they use shields? and the idea of throwing up earth-hanks, or 
constructing any species of defence for the better protection 
of their numerous encampments, does not seem to have occurred. 
to them? 

4, Night attacks have been made now and again, but the 

favourite time is the break of day, when the unsuspecting enemy 
fre sound asleep; or at a Inte hour when they are likely to be 
Engaged in tho preparation or consumption of their evening 
meal. 
û. Women and children incur a like risk with men on these 
occasions, but it would not be considered a matter for boasting 
ld any of them fall victims in the strife, while a child 
which might be captured uninjured would meet with kindly 
treatment, in the hope of his (or her) being induced ultimately 
to become a member of the captor's tribe. 

6, The property of the vanquished is of course treated with 
little ceremony: everything portable is appropriated, and all else 
is injured or destroyed. 

7. No confirmatory evidence is required to prove the truth of 
n statement declaring a man to have slain one or more foes, but 
if, in hunting, he should kill at a distance from home an animal 
too heavy for him to carry back unassisted, he would cut off the 
tail or some other portion which would afford ocular demon- 
stration of its size, and serve as an inducement to his friends to 
‘assist him in bringing in the carcass, 

Munting ana ishing. —1, As I stated in an earlier section, the 
Andamanese ary, for the most part, keen huntsmen, and their 

ves in the chase is one of the chief hindrances in the 
way of their becoming agriculturista, for a great portion of their 
time being thus spent, the sites of their temporary (as of their 
permanent) encampment are to a great extent determined by 
the advantages which they offer for the pursuit of their 
favourite pastime, 

2. There do not appear to be any omens or superstitions in 
this connection, nor are there special ceremonies observed 
previous to the start or on the return of the party, save the 
somewhat peculiar custom, to which I have elsewhere alluded, of 
maintaining а glum silence for some time at the close of the 
day's sport 
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3. Females take no part in these expeditions, and boys seldom 
accompany their elders until after their twelfth year. 

4. If more than a few hours’ absence is anticipated, besides 
a supply of provisions, a smouldering log is entrusted to some 
one member of tho party, whose duty it is to prevent its extinc- 
tion, and to kindle it into a blaze whenever a fire is required. 
No immediate honours are conferred upon the successful Sports 
‘man, but stories of feats of extraordinary prowess are related, 
with more or less embellishment, from time to time for the 
benefit of the young and the edification of strangers. No 
record is kept of the game killed, but, us those distant tribes 
who are not yet possessed of dogs (or only of a very few) still 
retain the primitive custom of suspending the skulls of their 
Vitis from tho caves or on poles round their huts, a fair idea, 
of their success can be formed by themselves and others from 
the number thus displayed, 

5, Whether in hunting game or in attacking an enemy, the 
bow (kdrama) and arrow ure employed, and these are almost? 
identical in form among all the eight tribes of Great Andaman, 
For spearing turtles and large fish a harpoon (wata Loko 
irtnjo-?) is usod: as a description of this serviceable weapon 
and of the mode in which it is employed, bas been given in. 
Appendix D, it i» unnecessary to repeat the information im. 
this placo! The only other weapon in use is the pig-spear 
"Yes мв. 
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@rilatnga-'), which is of comparatively recent introduction, its 
Adoption being due to the abundance of iron obtainable for 
‘somo time past by the .bdyig-ngiji- and other tribes near our 
settlement at Port Blair, 

6. To an untrained eye no diffrence is noticeable in the 
‘appearance of the weapons of similar style and construction, 
ut the aborigines are quick in detecting individual peculiarities 
in the manner of knotthig the strings of bows, arrows, dc 

7. As hus been remarked by General Pitt Rivers! the bows of 
the Great Andaman tribes, especially those of the southern 
half, known to the islanders as the .bayig Ad'rama-, resemble 
Hose in use in Mallivoll, one of the New Hebrides and im 
Now Ireland, being of a “peculiar flattened S-shaped form, 
‘curved towards the firer in the upper part as held in the hand, 
and to a slight extent the reverse way at the bottom." 

8. Except in the case of boys living on or near the coast, 
whose toy bows are often made of. the Zhisophora conjvgata, the 
wood of the mangrove is rarely, if ever, used, and the bamboo 
never,” for they find that certain other trees," are more suitable for 
their purpose. 

9. No whalebone or sinews are used for the purpose of im. 
porting additional elasticity to the bow, aud no evidence is 
forthcoming to show that they ever applied poison to their 
arrow or spear-heads—in fact, the only poison known to them 
appears to be the Nur Vomica, and this they merely avoid as a 
noxious or useless plant. 

10, Itis true that certain passages in Dr. Mouat’s book” convey 
contrary impression, for, from the observations made during 
his short trip round the islands, he seems to have entertained no. 
doubt that these savages habitually applied poison to their 
arow-heads;* but, in the sonse in which I understand his 

4 Wide Appendix B, itom 9, 
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remarks, I am persuaded that he has credited them with more 
intelligence on this point than they possess, 

1l. The origin of the belief appears to be traceable to the 
fact that thoy generally in former times tipped their arrow-heads 
with tish-bones,' more particularly the serrated tail-bone of the 
stingray, which, aie wo Kowa, is capable of infting a 
very serious wound in consequence of the Liability of the fine 
brittle spikes to break off and remain in tho flesh after the 
extraction of the arrow, thereby causing, in the majority of 
cases, bad ulcers, which, in the absence of skilful treatment, 
frequently resulted in the sufferors death? x 

12, The maladroitness of strangers who have failed even to 
bend the Andamanese bows* has apparently been due to their 
having held the wrong end uppermost, for, so far from there 
being any difficulty in using even their strongest. bows, it has 
been proved that after a little practice Europeans are able to 
compete almost on even terms with all but the few “crack” 
shots among the aborigines, provided at least that the object 
aimed at be stationary but they less readily acquire the skill 
which the Andamanese display in rapid shooting, and in dis- 
charging the arrow with the full force of which it is capable, 

13, The large bows (from 5} to 7 fect long) are constructed 
chiefly for ornament and presentation to friends, und are seldom. 
used except for shooting fish and pigs along the shore. The 
smaller kinds are preferred in jungle expeditions, and on most 
other occasions, as they are more convenient and also more easily 
replaced in case of accident, less time and trouble being re- 
quired for their manufacture, 

14. One of tho chief drawbacks to the bows used by these 
tribes is that they cannot be fired in silence," in consequence 
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Wenpor 
15. There are five vm the rdta-, the 
trléd-, the (olbod, the Fla, aud the &la-ldka-lit;pa-, none of 





which aro provided with more then one point or blade. 

16. "The first of these (rd-) is used in their games, and is 
the first form which their fish arrows take; it consists of a 
shaft mado of Bambusa nana, to the end of which is fastened à 
piece of hard wood, which is rendered harder and less. liable to 
split by being gradually heated over a fire : this foreshaft also 

gives the necessary weight to ensure accuracy of flight, and to 
Änerease tho forco of penetration, The fri is merely a ratàs 
With its point sharpened for uso, in shooting tho sinllar varieties 
of fish. "The tid. is a ra:td~ with an iron point, and generally 
п barb as well, secured to the head : it is chiefly used in fishing, 
The above three arrows usually measure 4 feet 6 inches to 4 
fect 9 inches in length, while the remaining two, of which a 
sufficient description will be found in Appendix B, do not 
generally exceed 3 fot 6 inches. 

17, The Andamanese take especial pride in keeping the 
bladed heads of their arrows and spears as bright as possible: the 
‘shafts are straightened by dint of pressure with teeth and fingers, 
but no feathers or other devices are employed to increase the 
Velocity of flight. As illustrations of their arrows and other 
weapons appeared in vols. vii and xi of the Institute's Journal, 
and as,in Appendix B, I have described their manufacture, it is 
unnecessary for me here to repeat the information which ean be 
obtained by reference, 

,18. There are one or two points connected with the iron- 
bladed arrows to which, I believe, attention has 
never yet been drawn, 1 allude to the position of 
the baths and the object of the seam. Та the &la~ 
the blade is so fixed as to be in a line with the 
seam of the fastening at the end of the shaft, and, 
whether provided with one or more barbs, these 
are always placed in а line with the blade, the seam 
above referred to being used asa "sight" In the 
lal hà. lüpe-, which bas no seam, the barb 
which is mostin a line with the blade is used as a "sight," 
and accordingly placed uppermost. In forming these blades 
they shape thom во as to allow of a small portion being 
inserted in the foreshaft (sve fig), and it is then хөй as firmly 
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as possible by means of string,* which is protected with a coating 
pint 

19. Tt is a singular fact that the mode in which the tribes of 
Great Andaman discharge their arrows differs from that in 
Vogue among the järawan While the latter are said to ado; 
the plan usual among ourselves of holding the mock of tho 
arrow inside the string by means of the middle joints f the fore. 
and middle fingers and drawing the string with the same joints, 
it is tho practice among the former to place the arrow in position 
botween tho thumb and top joint of the forefinger, and to draw _ 
the string to the mouth with the middle and third fingers. The 
fect are only used in stringing and unstringing the bows, and. 
never for bending the bow in shooting, as was at one time. 
supposed to ba the practice among the järawa-, whose long and 
clumsy krama- have puzzled the .biyig-ngiji-, us well as our 
selves, to use with any effect, 

20, In Great Andaman the waistbelt* (25) or other cincture 
often does duty as a quiver while fishing and hunting, and the 
arrows are placed behind, with the heads, upwarls: both. te 
gle to avoid causing injury or inconvenience by hindering 
freedom of action, and to be readily seized and brought into 
position for firing. 

21. Their pointed arrows carry with considerable effect to a 
distance of 40 or 50 yards, A tólböd- has been found to pierce 
a deal plank 14 inch thick at the former range, and probably up. 
to 100 yards one of these arrows is capable of inflicting à 
serious wound, but an accurate aim is scarvely possible beyond 
less than half that distance. In the case of the two varieties of 
pig-arrow much less can be attempted, as these ill-balanced, 
though formidable, missiles will not carry with certainty further. 
than 12 to 15 yards, and if fired at wider ranges usually fly 
very wildly. 
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22. It is not found that they have any inclination to adopt. 
civilised weapons or tools in lieu of their own, but they have 
not been slow to avail themselves of the facilities afforded. them 
in recent years for substituting iron for shell, bone, and (7) stone; 
din tho manufacture of their various implements, 

28, The blow-pipe, which is used so generally by the Negritos 
(Semangs) of the Malayan peninsula, finds no place among the 
‘Weapons of these savages. Its absence may be readily accounted 
Tor, firstly by their ignorance of poison, or at least of any method 
of utilising such knowledge as any of them may possess, and. 
secondly by the fact that they are so well able to supply all 
their wants with tho implements ulready referred to in tho fore- 
going, that their inventive faculty has not been sharpened by. 
the pangs of hunger to devise other or more effective means of 
destruction, It may be added that slings, throwing sticks, 
clubs, binl-bolta, or blunt-headed arrows for stunning animals or 
binds, aro likewise not in use among them, 

24. Although the pig is the object of their chase in their hunt- 
ing expeditions, they invariably take a few of their pointed arrows, 
preferably tho 'tólböd-, on the chance of coming across some 
Smaller game, such as an iguana or parudoxurua* ` To facilitate 
rapid shooting a man will often hold a number of arrows in. the 
hand which grasps tho bow. 

25. From constant practice they are, as might bo supponed, 
very skilful nt shooting fish under water. Dr. Brandar has 
Sorry observed that thoy eum intuitively to havo caleu- 
lated with great accuracy the difference of direction to bo 
allowed for oblique aqueous refraction”; but these shots are 
almost always, if not invariably, made at a distance of a few 
yards only, and never so far ak “30 yards," or "with three. 
Pronged barbed arrows," such missiles being neither made nor 
Used, at least by any of the Great Andaman tribes.“ 

26. Boys soon learn to practice at near objects with the small 
bows and arrows to which allusion has already been made, and 
many of them often contribute materially to the family larder 
ty tha early prowess. It is a common sight to see youths and 

ildren (and even their elders), when travelling, wantonly shoot 
at small passing objects, both on land and in the water, by way 
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‘of practice or to display their skill, No reproach is offered by 
the bystanders to one who wounuls ап ашшы withent killing it. 

27. Pigeons, waterfowl, ducks, and flying-foxes ure sometimes 
‘shot, but never while on’ the wing, or when perched in such & 
position as to risk the recovery of the arrow. 

28, In addition to the bows and arrows, their hunting gear 
consists generally of a hone (ldlag-), a Cyrena shell (tas), an 
adze (0%), and often now-a-days a spear (ér-ditngo-*) ; some- 
times a kniío (chó- or kóno-') is also taken, Unt as the blade of. 
the pig-arrow or spear can be made to serve this purpose, it is 
not regarded as an essential part of their equipment 

29. They employ no stratagems for deceiving or decoying 
game, nor do they prepare snares or pitfalls for it, 

80, When unaccompanied by dogs the hunters usually follow 
the pig's tincks, evincing while doing so their accurate knowl 
of its habits, ‘Immediately the object of their search is sighted 
they endeavour to surround it as noiselessly ав possible —takiny 
no precautions, however, against approaching it from windward. 
= and, finally rushing forward and yellin ously, dis- 
charge their arrows, This pretice of driving is generally 
adopted near the coast and in tho vicinity of a belt of Zisophora 
conjugata where the animals, becoming entangled among the roots 
or sinking into the soft soil, are easily captured or despatched, 
‘The ownership of the carcass is decided in favour of the person 
who inflicted tho first serious wound, and he is exempt if ho 

y from carrying home his prize or from any further trouble 
in connection with it; the cleaning, cooking, and quartering of 
the animal is undertaken by any one who chooses to volunteer 
his services, during which interval the day's adventures are 
narrated: those who have remained at home share equally with 
the hunters* in the spoil, for they are supposed to have been ene 
gaged in contributing to the general wants of the community, 

31. There are, of course, some in every encampment who, 
from laziness or want of skill, are of very little use in this 
espect, but, since any ill-natured remarks at their expense 
Would inevitably result in a more or less serious quarrel, they. 
are rarely twitted with the circumstance, but are permitted ta 


partake of the feast, 
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32. At the conclusion of the repast, the sportsman who has 
most distinguished himself during a more than ordinarily 
Successful chase is expected to entertain the company, while 
they dance, with an impromptu song, in the chorus of which the 
women join. 

33. Much of the foregoing applies to the drydto-, as well as 
to the éreméd:ga-, except of course that, with the former, hunting 
expeditions are less frequent than turtling and fishing operations, 

34, Turtle-hunts take place during the flood-tide, both by day 
and night; the favourite hour of all is that between sunset and. 
the rising ‘of the waning moon, for then, with the aid of the 
phosphorescent light, called. paid, caused by the movements 
of the canoe, they are often able to discover and harpoon the 
turtle before it is at all aware of their approach; on these 
occasions they select, if possible, a rocky portion of the coast, 
where there is little ot no foreshore, ziving it as their reason that 
turtles frequent such places on dark nights in order to lay their 
eggs, and are then easily captured, At other times, the localities 
preferred. for these expeditions are those styled идила, меге 
there is a fine stretch of sand with an extensive foreshore, the 
Nason, of course, being that every dark object is so easily seen 
in shallow water against a clear sandy bottom. 

35. The green or edible turtle (Chelonia virgata), called 
pidis, is hunted both by day and night, but the hawkbill 
(Caretta imbricata), called tàu-, only by day, as they declare 
the latter is never seen on dark nighta’ ‘The flesh of the 
former is of course preferred, and. no. use being made of the 
tortoiseshell obtainable from the latter, it is treated after the 
feast with as little consideration as tho valueless shell of the 
yidi. 

36, The practice of capturing turtles by “ tuning” them when 
оп shore is unknown among these savages; whether this be due 
to their reguling it as mean and unsportsmanlike, as the dis- 
dainful Jooks and remarks of. those I questioned on the subject 
would lead one to suppose, or whether it. be because they so 
thoroughly enjoy their own methods of procedure, which so fully 
Answer their requirements, I am not prepared to determine, but 
itis, nevertheless, certain that although well aware, from their 
knowledge of the animal's habits, that it could be easily surprised. 
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and captured when frequenting the shore, they never take 


advantage of the opportunities thus presented. 

87. Even on the darkest nights many turtles are s 
‘moment when they rise to the surface in order to bre 
‘sound which they then make, though slight, is sufficient at once to 
Attract the attention of the keen-eared dryéto-t standing on the 
projecting prow, and to enable him to direct his harpoon with 
unerring aim ; he usually jumps into the water after his victim, 
Jest the barbed head should, in the act of dragging the ling, stip 
out of the wound and the animal escape. When the turtle is in 
such deep water аз to render spearing it from the canoe an im- 
possibility, the harpooner leaps into the water feet foremost, 
‘with the spear in his hand, and frequently succeeds at. once in 
transfixing the animal, After spearing a sting-ray, they drug it 
by means of the harpoon to the boat, wherenpon one of the 
party seizes it by its tail, and holding it firmly between his 
teeth, knocks off, with a. piece of wood or other instrument, the 
formidable spike or spikes which project from the root of the. 
tail; after thus disarming their victim, they proceed to drag it 
into the canoe or to the shore” 

38. From the accounts of some writers respecting the 
of the Andaman Islanders in the water, it might be inferred. 
‘that they rival or even excel. the " finny denizens of the deep” 
in their own element. Thi is, of. course, incorrect, and. due to 
misapprehension ; the secret. of their “ invariably returning to 
fie surface with some sonly prizo” finds its ox planation in he 
fact that they never think of diving? after a fish that has not been 
first transfixed (according to ite size) by an arrow or harpoon 

39, The art of fishing with a hook and line was unknown to, 
and has mot found favour among them, as they are far more 
successful than ourselves in catching fish by their own methods, 
which are as follow:—at low water the women and children 
With hand-nets capture such fish and shell-fish“ as are left by the 
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receding waves in the rocky hollows on the foreshore, and nt 
the turn of the tide the men are usually to be seen standing up 
to their waists in water, or poling along the shore in their 
‘canoes, and shooting with their bows and arrows at the fish as 
they dart past! 

40. The seeds of a plant called tér0g-* are sometimes crushed 
and thrown into creeks where fish and prawns are likely to be, 
as it has the effect of driving the fish from their hiding place, 
and leads to their easy capture in hand-nets held in position for 
the purpose, 

41. In former times, and even now in the more distant com- 
munities, large nets of about 80 feet in length and 15 feet in 
depth, with meshes of several inches in diameter, were spread 
at the mouth of creeks for catching turtles and big fish, but 
Since iron has been so easily obtained and canoes and harpoons 
have become more numerous, the dryé'to- usually carry on their 
trade by these means in preference to the older method, which. 
entailed much labour in the manufacture, ‘The following is the 
mode employed when nets are used :—one side is sunk by means 
of stones, and the other is kept up by floating sticks called 
t&lag-, of the alaba- tree (Afelochia velutina), to each of which 
A cane-leaf is attached; the ends are then drawn across such 
Darts or creeks into which fish may easily be driven by beating 
the water with the bamboo shafts of their turtle spears. When 
Any turtle or fish is driven into the net, the exact spot is 
Once indicated by the disturbance of one of the logs, with its 
tuft of leaves, whereupon they generally find little difficulty in 
despatching their captive, 

Narigation—L. It is a subject of surprise to all who, during 
the past fifteen or twenty years, have come in contact with the 
Andamanese, and have observed the style and capabilities of their 
canoes, to read the high encomiums that have been bestowed on 
the skill with which they are constructed, and to find that they 
are credited with such extraordinary speed as to distance easily 
a cutter, as well as a gig, manned respectively by picked crews 
of blueyjackets and Chinamen, the former of whom “said, in 
their own usual exaggerated style of remark, they nearly killed 

2 he rli obtained by the mien nro suid to be inferior to thowe obtained by 
the women and children, but this is probably duc to the ieee qund i 
mol асов urually collected inthe hand-neta, 
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шей. So rapid We poison ta if a handful of the braised avs ien 
domm feto a pool the Hak will alost immediately dio aud come te the 
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themselves in their effort to maintain the credit. of their ship, 
their cutter, and their йад” 

2. Nowhere on Great Andaman, at all events at the nt 
day, have any aborigines been found capable of propelling a 
Canoe at more than half the speed of one of the ordinary gigs 
in common use at Port Blair; moreover, in respect t the 
extreme buoyancy of their skiffs, but little «ios seems due to 
the Andamanese boat-builder, for having had, until quite lately, 
no other implement than a rude, though tolerably effective, 
adze with which to form them, he was compelled to select for 
his purpose the lightest and softest woods that were procurable, 
At the same time there is no doubt that if they е 
requisite knowledge, and the means were available for con- 
structing stronger and more seaworthy craft, they would lose 
no time in employing them; for they fully recognise the 
inferiority of their boats, both in regard to workmanship and 
speed, to those used by Europeans, or by their neighbours the 
Nicobarese. In one respect only do they consider that their own 
canoes surpass all others, and that is in the projecting prow, 
Which enables them to spear fish and turtle with more eave than 
is possible in boats of a different construction. 

З. The current tradition’ of the escape of four persons in a 
boat when the world was submerged, may be fairly considered. 
as affording some evidence that this mode of transit is not 
regarded as of recent introduction. 

4. Many conflicting opinions have been expressed by different 
writers under this head, and the form of eanoe originall 
manufactured by the Andamanese has been much disa 
They themselves declare that the outrigger (chd-rigma-) was 
adopted immediately after the Deluge, in consequence of the 
deterioration of a species of Pandanus tree, called. máng-? of 
which, prior to that catastrophe, they had been able to ‘make 
Jarge plain“ dug-outs.” Until recently* the outrigger continued 

3 In the South Kensington Museum there are models of canoes 
mit be themes Mee re merle e 
abject afar ido of their relativo merito, as well as f the lof thor eee 
Sealer; sod jv nay be sdded a 
(South Kensington) a specimen of а Беде Алдерана canoe ie nor te he 
Mythology,” paragraph 16. 

3 Fide онан 

4 The following information was obtained from an Andamanese chief:— Wo 
hare used outrigger canoes from time Immemorial. t ie in Tent MC HE 
we havo commenced making the large plain canoes, and thia we were indare ne 
do from tho facility with. which we hare been able to obtain irons Owie 
their Inge нае (у до о! туут ойран. When tbe aen ie Tont no 
[ө їн larg dug cule, and the «mall бшу сш when ш сым the 

ter are mor ely rade, bat do nt lat many months when in contend а 
herens the former wil serve for year or morc" 
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n use, and is still to be seen in North and Middle Andaman, but 
the possibility of obtaining unlimited supplies of iron has 
enabled those living near Port Blair to return once more to the 
traditional “ dug-out” of antediluvian times; it also seems that 
this description of canoe is gaining in favour among the tribes 
of Middle Andaman and the Archipelago, though it had not, 
in 1879, when I visited that part, penetrated as far as North 
Andaman. 

5, As is correctly stated by Dr. Mouat (p. 316) the 
Andamanese never venture far from the coast; this was con- 
clusively proved by their ignorance of Barren Island! and 
Nareonitam, wntil taken past them in the settlement steamer? 

6. The safety of either the outrigger or " dug-out,” and. their 
adaptability for use as lifeboats? is more than doubtful, while 
the confidence which is reposed in them by their owners may be 
Judged from. the fact that they never venture far from land, and 
‘when crossing from one island to another do their utmost to. 
Jessen the passage through deep water as much as possible by- 
keeping close in shore and coasting along until the narrowest 
part of the channel is reached, 

7. A glance suffices to show the most casual observer that it 
would be impossible to preserve the equilibrium of these frail 
banques without their outriggers, which, being attached. to three 
or four pieces of wood passing through the interior of the canoe 
‘are, moreover, not easily removable, 

3. The advantages possessed by the large plain “dug-outs” 
over the ontriggers are twofold: for in the first place they can 
breast a fairly Tough sea, while the others amv ftt only for use 
in perfectly calm weather; and in the second place, while the 
former can accommodate a party of from fifteen to forty persons, 
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the latter are seldom large enough to carry more than four or 
ашыш нык ыш ы 

9. The chief excellence of both these deseriptions of canoes is 
that they cannot sink, owing.to the nature of the wood of which 
they are constructed, and when, as not unfrequently happens, 
they capsize or are filled by a heavy wave, their occupants 
skilfully contrive, with but little delay, to right them and bale 
out the water, while to the sides 

10. Most of the canoe- is carried on during the months 
of August, September, and October, and the average time and 
Jabour expended is that of about eight men for a fortnight in 
hollowing out a canoe or "dug-out," and forming the much 
esteemed prow ; for this purpose a trunk is selected varying in 
length from 10 to 30 feet, and when the bark has been removed 
the exterior of the proposed canoe, with its important prow, is 
shaped with an adze (16177), afterwands the interior is Seooped 
out with the same implement; fire is not now-a-days employed 
to expedite this latter process, whatever may have been the 
custom in past generations? though I may add that there do not. 
appear to be any traditions in support of such a theory. 

11. At the bottom and water-level, canoes, though sometimes 
more, are never less than ll to 3 inches thick, and indeed, 
if this were not the case, it would be impossible for them to. 
stand, even for a few days, the rough treatment. to. which 
they are subjected, or to bear the spoils of a successful turtling 
expedition. 

12. Though the result of the builders" labour might, by makin 
every allowance for the rudeness of their tool, be termed 
“creditable,” it seems passing strange that any writer should 
especially commend the “ finish" * perfection," and "elegance" 
of the work, and maintain that it surpasses that which could be 
wrought by Chinese carpenters, whose skill in all handicrafts is 
во well established. 

18. The Andamanese anchor consists merely of a heavy stone, 
or large lump of coral, fastened securely to a stout line of a few 
fathoms’ length. Rafts are quite unknown to them at the 

nt day, and no evidence of their use in bygone years has 
Баны" 

14. The canoes are propelled along the shore by means of the 
luft of the harpoon spear (kuceia loko ditnga-), от, in беер 
NT forle iod © Jara Athen. Tn vel 31 200, pone 
i "our. Anthrop. Ins" vol. xí p. 290, Appendix 7. 

3 They wee alo rali mudo of tambon to transport аа аа Denm th 
Meis f Bom н Маз tta (ee bi 

û Except when the men are engaged in tartling, fhe women frequently uit 

i, the canoe 
Appeatiz B, No. 10. 
vor. xir 2» 
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water, by paddles (wdliyma-), the size of which is mot 
determined by custom, but varies according a the whim of the 
maker and the size of the piece of wood (generally of the 
Myristica longifolia) at his disposal ; all, whether small or large, 
fare used. indiscriminately, either with the outriggers or simple 
“dug-outs”; paddles are never made by women, to whom, how- 
ever, their ornamentation with kòiob- and ki'ngatd-būj- is 
afterwards entrusted.” 

‘Ornamentation—1. While the Andamaneso habitually orna- 
ment their various utensils, weapons, &c,, they never attempt 
to show their talent or originality by representing natural objects, 
or by devising a new pattern, but slavishly adhere to those 
which custom has prescribed for each article. 

2, These designs are executed by means of a Cyrena shell, orare 
painted in Adivb-,tdlady-, or kdng occasionally they 
Content themselves with smearing the entire surface of the object 
with either of the two first-named pigments, but mote often a 
background is thus formed for the better display of further 
embellishments. 

8, These three substances supply their only colours, i, 
тей (idi‘eb-), white (ld'la-dg-), and brown (Ki'ngatd-biy-), 

4. Small land and sea shells? (especially tho Dentalium 
ostogonum), certain seeds and bones are much prized, not only 
for making Al ornaments, but also for the adornment of 
weapons and implements, as well as the human skulls and 
Jawbones which they often wear and carry about with them. 

5. It may be added that the details of ornamentation are in 
most cases subordinate to the general form and outline of the 
object in question 

%. The following is believed to be n complete list of the 
designs, both carved and painted, which are in use 


Т. Опитвоха (209-0 нро). 
МУУУУМ 


Painted with Adob- ar tlag- on bows, buckets, canoes, and paddles 
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П, Ововв Ілу (бугйнде). 


СОК КУУУ КУ ХУУ 
MM Y 

FRR ANN) 
BRON ARRAY 


RR RONEN 


















ij Gginga-? and painted 
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means of a КА ps pun 
nga’). 


Cut by 
with faci» between parallel lines, on tho sounding board ( 
III. Cuoss Lxas (ig-borwgo-). 


vertical lines with Аоба, and 
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‘outer surface of baskets, th 
the oblique ones with 





Printed on 





IV. Panaccen Lave (y-0'inga-). 


Ww n 


Tuintel with AiPob- or UHla-4g« serons handle of paddle, 


V. Pasazurt, Luyss Axp Ziozao (jbeirti муе оғ (2 налр). 


MI cc] 


Painted with Ча ду оп пуна ан jig 
(0) jorbotartarnga 
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УТ. Толон no 








З ХЫ, worn by married women only. 
¥ Chaplet, worn by both 
з Sounding board, used in Keeping time for dancers, 


4 Vide Appendix B, item 38. 
È Fule Appendix B, item 31. 

fantilun shell, usod as n drinking vessel. 
рга уй mäk'ngan, wooden tray used at meala. 
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ҮП, Рт Оннамк»т оп @тилосии роденуе-). 


362525952505 


Paiste with t 





ig- on bown and enting trays. 


ҮШІ. Fisn-Bown araga:), 


ЕСА 
MOA 


Painted on ehip-.! 


IX. Cross Tscistose (iphwnga?) (? ig-yi tinge). 


XXX. 


Out by means of a Cyrena all on ters (brum), ud Nodes of udine 


X. Loor Ратттач (инде). 


Painted with (ile-àg- on tbe eli 


1 Sling or belt, worm like a ash by men and women for carrying children. 
Vete di ud sra pie or ny. T 
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xi 





Painted with ké-ayatd-bij on d'do-! 


Fettery.—1. These savages evince a superiority over the 
Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegeans, and many of the Pucifie 
Islanders, in possessing some knowledge of the art of making 


pots. 

2, It was formerly believed that they had “ no vessel capablo 
of resisting the action of fire,”* but careful examination of their 
kitehen-middens has proved, beyond all doubt, that their pre~ 
sent manufacture was equalled—if indeed it were not s 
—many generations ago by their ancestors; the traditions cur- 
Tent among them on the subject may also be mentioned, in 
passing, aa pointing to a liko conclusion, 

3. Tho late Dr. Stoliczka, in his interesting paper on the 
Andamanese kitchen-middens writes as follows -—" In submit 
fing the rude fragments of potery, «to an archnologit 
in Europe, no one would long hesitate in referring them to the 












1 Nautilus shell, usod aa a drinki 


з Vide Symon, who also incorre! rsen 
ol earthenware vede mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke wero probably brought from 
tne Niosbars or irom tbe Continent, by the beats that often Pisi tho Andaman 
Tor oe pasos of taking ihe ness before mentioned" (Leyof the Colla 
PA Vide Proceedings As, Soc. Bengal, January, 1870. 5 
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stone age, at least to the neolithic period; for, indeed, they are 
almost identical with the fragments of pottery found in the 
Danish kitchen-middens, though here fragments of pottery are 
‘comparatively very rare." 

4. The manufacture of pots (aj) is not confined to any 
particular class, or to either sex, but’ the better specimens are 
generally produced by men, and though the result is in neither 
case very satisfactory as regards appearance, they yet answer 
the purpose for which they are intended very fairly,” and 
frequently serve as objects of barter among the various com- 
munities. 

5, They invariably use, unmixed with any other substance, a 
Fertionlar description of clay called. by them bij, which is 
only found in afew places, where, of cour, the work is usually 
carried on: the method pursued is similar to that practised by 
the Kaffirs, and the only implements employed are a short 
printed stick, an Area shell (tho variety called prma-), and a 
board, which is generally either a sounding bonmd (pürbua- 
yennga-*), of, if sufficiently large, an eating tray (püdwla- 
ydt-mikenga-), 

б. As nothing of the character of a potter's wheel is known 
among them, the shape of the vessels depends upon the skill of 
the operntor and upon the correctness of hia eye. The first step 
in the process of. making a pot is to remove any stones that are 
in the clay, which is then moistened with water and kneaded 
‘until it is of a proper consistency ; several Iumps are next rolled 
Tt in посевот od the board, by means of the fingers and 
palms, into strips of about fifteen inches long and half-an-inch 
thie i i into a cup-like 
shape in onder to form the bas of the pot, which ho proceeds to 

jd up, taking "care the while to exert sufficient pressure to 
ensure a uniform thickness, by adding one roll above another, 
each one commencing where the last ended, until the required 
dimensions are attained; then, if it be sufficiently firm and 
‘consolidated, an Area shell is carefully passed (ngdanga-) over 
the inner and outer surfaces, which are thus rendered smoother, 
and are at the same time freed from any minute bits of stone that 
һай previously escaped observation ; the serrated edges of the 

$ Tide Appendix B, em 18 
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shell also impart a more finished appearance to the vessel ere it 
is further engraved (7:inga-) on both surfaces" in wavy, checked, 
or striped designs not, as lis been assumed? by the finger-nail, 
but by means of the pointed stick before mentioned. The potter 
then places the utensil in the sun to dry, or if the weather be wet 
‘or cloudy, before a fire, taking care to alter its position from time 
to time so that all parts may be equally subjected to heat, 
‘When sufficiently hardened, he bakes it thoroughly by placing 
burning pieces of wood both inside amd around the vessel; 
occasionally during this process the pot cracks, which of course 
Tenders it useless, but if this does not happen it is allowed to 
oo}, and is then considered ready for use. 

7. With good management a pot is ordinarily fit. for use by. 
‘the close of the day on which it is made, They may be said to 
be all of one quality and to differ only in size so as to be 
suitable for the use ot a single family ora large party, Tho 
largest description is usually only to be seon in permanent 
fencampments, the smaller kinds being taken when occasion 
for a migration, us for instance on account of a death or 
because arrangements have been made for an entertainment at 
ume thor place? The. medium. size ш Ашин ШТАН, 
provided with a rough basket-work casing, which not only 
renders it more portable but also serves to. protect it, in some 
measure, from the many accidents to which it is liable, 

8. The pots ondinarily made will hold about nine ‘pints, but 
the nds possess double this capacity, whilo others again 
ато no farger than half an ordinary cocoanut-sbell; these last are 
employed in making ki'ngatd-bay, and also when using it * with 
this exception. none of the vessels are reserved or manufactured 
for any special purpose, but serve alike for all times, whether for 
festivals, migrations, or ordinary occasions, No substitutes for 


? Pepe the cial ce of thin prets may be erjsinal by tho 
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аш tle te of an old pottery manufactory of the Red Indians on the. 
Cahokia Gari Rat сатат Бай пем, ы оо му, 
baskets of roshen or willow, lined inside with clay. When the vesel wag baked. 
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toes left by the busket-work. When some. bold dividual began to shape the 
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‘are in use, as has been supposed,! unless the fact of cer- 
tain molluscs? being cooked in their shells can be so described. 
Broken pottery is not buried in graves or beneath landmarks, 
‘but is cast aside as rubbish. 

9, No kind of painting or varnishing is ever attempted, and 
‘models of men or animals are never made. They are also igno- 
Tant of glazing and of making porous pottery for cooling vessels. 

Natural Forms ana Miscellaneous Manufactures.—I. The natural 
forms of stones are omployed by the Andamanese, ав by other 
savage tribes, as anvils and hammers, Like the natives of New 
Guinea? they always carry with them, or keep ready for use, ono 
or more Cyrena shells (üa-), as these serve them in a great 
variety of ways: for example, in dressing and preparing the wooden 
Jorton of thir arrows; in sharpening their. barbon, and canet 

jives, and the inner edge of the boar's tusk, in order to adapt it 
for use as a plane; as a spoon, in eating gravy, &o.; as a knife, in 
cutting thatching leaves, &c,, and in severing the joints of meat 
and as a saper in separating the pulp from the fibre of the. 
“Anadendron paniculatum and other plants, from which theymanu- 
facture their various descriptions of string and cord ; these shells 
are likewise employed in making the ornamental incisions in 
their weapons, implements, leaf-oraments, &,* in preparing 
the. peculiar @-* appendage (worn when dancing); and they are 
Aho frequently nel for planing purposes» Indeed I think J 
mmay fairly say that among their savage arts there is probably 

ing 0 calculated. to surprise and interest a stranger as the 
many and clever uses to which necessity has taught them to put 
this simple but highly effective tool. Є 


A Thin refere to the followin in th late De Solisha’s “ Noto on tha 
jte Noting oleis anie ASSI are been informed inat in 
‘ome paris of the uland their only coking utensils are largo specimens 
Tie mma alee Tiere igan nt he 

A Vis i va, Arca, lua smaragdinus, theum, Patella variabilis 
Cpt sd fv che al writin 

Sty ate ery wi thom bandon bifes when rpured by 

ne ig e ll fro water apc at Gyro), i alge 
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эне. ү: (Scom paper on he natives GE the Fiy Hiver, 
Siew Out у рит LL SLL o Alert te dou Antip. Int, vol v 
P. 216, 1870), 


“Like the Tuhitians and Fijians of former times they havo nleo been in tho 
habit of msing bamboo Knives those aro made of the outside of a piece of 
"bamboo, are shaped into form while green, and are then dried and charred so ar 
Ao render them a hard and sharp 1 рове. 
тта пине де м thelist idea of the spoon, and still performs 
ita functiona o the Atlantio shores of Morooco " (F'eebel). 

"® Tile Omamantatian,” paragroph 2 

4 Tide Арран В, йет 76. 
“Tr has already been mentioned wnder Food (para. 8) that the Cyrena 
шо waei in opening other bivalvos. 
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2, Area shells, on account of their serrated lips, serve tho 
double purpose—when а pot is being manufactured—of remov= 
ing pieces of stone from the outer surface, and of imparting a 
more finished appearance to the vessel. Pinna shells are kept 
as receptacles for tda-dg-, and as plates for food, while Nautilus 
shells do duty as drinking vessels. No evidence can be found 
in support of Mr, St, John’s statement, that human skulls are 
used as boxes to contain small objects, for neither these nor the 
Skills of animals appear to have been ever so employed ;t tho 
former are kept and carried, as I have elsewhere explained, 
morely as mementoes of the departed, and the latter are stuck on 
poles, or hung round the eaves of their huts, as trophies of the 
chaso. Pinna and other shells are said to have been used in 
former times as adze blades, but this is no longer the case, for 
quantities of iron are always obtainable. Strange as 
seem to some of my readers, there is no trace or tradi 
stone having been utilised for this purpose. 

3. The only instances in which these tribes appear to have 
lad recourse to the natural defences of animals in the manu- 
facture of their weapons are—(a) in the use of the serrated 
bone at the root of the tail of the sting-ray? for their fish-arrows ; 
and @) of the valves of Perna ephippium, which were formerly 
—after being ground and shaped—fastened to their wooden- 
headed arrows, for use in hunting, and in hostile expeditions. 
Since, however, they have found themselves able to procure ample 
Supplies of iron, these abel arow-heads, like tho shell adze- 

have been discarded in favour of iron wire, nails, hoop- 








iron, &c. 
4 ‘The bamboo, although not employed by the Andamanese 
in such a variety of ways as it is by many’ savages, is yet in 
Constant use in one or other of the following modes, viz; 
of the ordinary medium size (male species) they form the afa 
of their turtle-harpoons* of the female species they make 
waler-holders, and receptacles for cooked fool! when travelli 
(Gob); knives (реу ме ато narrow pieces hanlened 


З Transactions of the Ethno. Soe, vol. у, р, 43. 
3 Very powibly tbe beef originated i he manner enggeted in a preriur 


pepe ide val 
f ph 
5 (bots). 
Val ife rene of baie marley 


* Pieces of Bambusa gigantea, which ате омей serons from Burmah, oF 
Ihave reached their shores from wrecks, are much prized as buckets, none but the 
small ordinary bamboo being indigenous. 

* Vide auta " Food," paragraph 3, 

* Vide Appendix B, iter 83. 
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over a fire, and sharpened by means of a Cyrena shell; netting- 
еей (рд а-у ап tongs (kni-*), which last consist. merely 
of a strip of bamboo, bent double, with pointed ends ;" the 
slender атри пала, called rëdi- is generally selected for 
forming the hooked pole (ngd‘tanga-'), and it is likewise invari 
ably employed for the shafts of their wooden and iron-pointed 
arrows, 

5. Although there are materials ready to hand wherewith they 
might easily construct a few such simple musical instruments as 
are made and used by the Nicobarese, no attempt seems to have 
been made by them in this direction, for the rude sounding 
board (pakuta-yen-nga-") can hanly be included under this 
head. ‘This circumstance seems to find its explanation in the 
fact that though they are good timists their talent for music is 
(as will be presently shown,’ on the testimony of more than one 
‘competent authority) of the lowest type. 

б, А brush, suitable for painting the stripes on their baskets 
(ji), baby-stings (chip-'), &x,, is obtained from a drupe of the 
siuall fruit of the Pandanus Andamanenaium (méng-), the pulp 
having been first extracted by means of a Cyrena shell. 

T. Skins of animals, thorns, or spines of trees are not made 
use of by these people in any way, nor do they have recourse to 
caves, rock-shelters, or tree-tops for their dwellings, though they 
occasionally, as I. have before mentioned, avail themselves of the 
buttress-like formations of the roots of such trees as the Ficus 
laccifera, Bombax malbaricum, Stercutia villosa, &c., when travel 

ing in bad weather, or when’ suddenly overtaken by a storm, 
Dd as I explained when describing their habitations? 

are employed for thatching purposes. 
From the last sentence it will be correctly in- 
ferred that there is no evidence of their having ever possessed a 
knowledge of the art of dressing and preparing skins for use 
in any form: this may be due as much to the limited number 
and variety of those animals” whose hides might be turned 
o account in this way as to ће ерше temperature of the 
climate, which renders such, or indeed any covering unnecessary. 

1 File Aspendix B, item 67. 
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metattursy—Having been, till comparatively recent times, 
ignorant almost of the existence as well as of the uses of from, 
it is not to be wondered at that smelting and forging have been 
to them unknown arts. Now that they are better informed, 
and are able to procure pieces of hoop-iron, keel-plate, &c., they. 
apply them to the manufacture of their blades and adzes, 

lucing them to the required thinness by continually striking 
the cold metal with a hard smooth stone (taili-bana-) on a rade 
anvil (ré’rup-) of the same substance; such portions of the iron 
‘as are then found to exceed the dimensions requisite for the 
weapon or tool under construction are placed over the edge of 
the anvil and broken off by dint of repeated blows: the new 
edge thus formed, being more or less jagged, is then ground on a 
hone till the blade assumes the desired shape. Many of the 
aborigines who have been living for some time at Port Blair have, 
however, advanced a stage beyond this, for, by using such old. 
chisels as they may succeed in procuring, they contrive to 
make their arrow-heads and other implements much more 
speedily than by the old method. ‘The pointed weapons, eg, 
the kowai'a- and told, are made from pieces of stout wire, 
nails, &c, by dint of laborious and patient hammering on the 
ni'rap-, and grinding on the té'lag-. 

‘Stone Implements. —1. Although a great portion of the in- 
laitants of Great Andaman hove for some time past besa 
able through us to procure iron in sufficient quantities to sub- 
stitute it for stone (not to mention bones and shells), still they 
ean by no means be said to have passed out of the stone age; 
indeed, the more distant tribes still retain the use, with scarcely 
any modification, of most of the stone and other implements. 
which served their ancestors. Even the inmates of the homes 
‘at Port Blair may still often be seen employing one or other of 
them, evidently therefore from choice: this more especially refers 
to the first three in the following list? which comprises the small 
number of stone implements in ordinary use among the present 
aboriginal inhabitants of the islands: — 

rrap, the anvil. 

taili-ban'a-, the hammer (probably a smooth round piece 
of dolerite or fine-grained basalt), 

télag-, the whetstone (consisting of slightly micaceous 
sandstone). 

tela loko tay-* (lit, qua 
shaving, tattooing, &. 








oth), chips or flakes for 
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lá-, cooking stones; common pebbles, about a couple of 
inches in diameter, which are heated, and then placed 
оп all sides of the food which it is intended to cook. 

2, When a new whetstone is required—es no method of 
cutting stone is known to them—a block of soft sandstone is 
chosen, which, if too large, is placed on a fire till it breaks; the 
piece best adapted for the purpose is then taken and shaped 
‘according to fancy, by the aid of one of the hard smooth stone 
lammers; after being used a short time the edges wear down, 
‘and it answers as a hone for several month! 

3. Chips and flakes are never used more than once; in fact, 
several гө generally employed in each operation: those having 
a sharp blade-like edge are reserved for shaving, while others 
with a fine point being kept for tattooing or searifying; 
When done with they are thrown on a refuse heap, or otherwise 
disposed of, lest injury should befall any one by inadvertently 
treading on them. Flaking is regarded as one of the duties of. 
Women, and is usually performed by them? 

4. For making chips two pieces of white quartz are needed ; 
the stones are not pressed against. the thigh, nor are they bound 
round tightly ao as to incense the line of least resistance to tho 
blow of the flaker; but one of tho pieces is first heated and 
afterwards allowed to cool, it is then held. Armily and. struck at 
right angles with the othor stone: by this means is obtained in 
û fow moments a numberof fragments suitable for the p 
above mentioned. A certain knack is apparently necessary in 
onder to produce the kind of chips which are at the time required + 
the flakes are obtained in the same manner and never 


by 

E Glasa chipa aro now generally usod by all who are in com- 
munication with ourselves, in preference to those of flint, as they 
are and more effective; the method in which they are 

ined is the same, the thick lump of glass forming the bottom 
of beer and wine bottles being selected for the purpose, and 
never the thinner portions, 

6. It has been stated? that formerly, for tattooing, a 
“sharpened flint bound to a stick” was used, and that the 
present instrument is a bit of broken bottle " inserted into the 

lit extremity of a stick”; no instance has, however, been 
found confirmatory of the words quoted, and the Andamanese 
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themselves declare that they never haft the stone chips or glass. 
flakes, and that the former are never “sharpened,” but produced 
in the manner already described. 

7. Quartz is commonly met with throughout the country 
cocupied hy the tribes with which we are in, friendly intercourse; 
no difficulty, therefore, is ever experienced in obtaining if, or, 
indeed, any of the other varieties of stone which they use. It is 
‘employed for no other than those here indicated, as has 
been assumed,’ and the art of producing fire by its means is 
unknown to them? 

8, The whetstone and hammer only are offered as mediums of 
exchange, but no great value is attached to either of these ob- 
jects, nor is any superstition associated with their usage: they 
‘re therefore—when no longer serviceable— cast aside. A 

9. Stones are not used by them for cutting wood or bone, the 
latter. pally crushed by a hammer for the sake of Ше 

introduction of iron, small holes were 

th bone or pieces of shell, but rarely, if ever, with 

stone, and no implement has been found which might be sup- 

to have served as a stone saw or scraper, for which 
purposes shells apparently have been generally employed." 

10. In his" Note on the Kjokken-Middings of the Andaman 
Islands” the late Dr. Stoliezka also refers to a celt found in one 
of these refuse heaps us "a small but typical arrow-head,” and 
describes it as of Tertiary sandstone. The Andamanese, how- 
ever, maintain that they never, even when iron was scarce, 
made urrow-heads, axes, adzes, or chisels of stone; they also 
айїпа that the fragments which have been found in the kitehen- 
middens, and which have given rise to the impression of having 
formerly served one or other of the above purposes are merely 
‘quarts flakes or broken pieces of cooking stones or hones which, 
in former times as now, were thrown among the rubbish when 
no longer of use. 

11. Stones are not regarded as thunderbolts or worn as amulets: 
they are not placed in water previous to their being worked, and. 
holes are never bored in them, nor is the surface ever ground or 
polished. 

“From the Hat they казанга bane, nd aoe had” 
‘arson irons it esee Goes x ae pee pe 
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masket-work.—1. Among the few remaining industries of these 
savages on which I have a few words to say is that of basket- 
making: these baskets are invariably made from the best 
specimens of the common cane called prdja- which is similar. 
to, if not identically the samo as that ordinarily used by our 
basket-makers and chair-menders, 

2, After removing the leaves, part of the cane is cut into 
lengths of 3} or 4 feet, and the “skin” or cuticle is shredded off 
into strips | or 4 inch wide; the remainder of the cane is 
split into as long pieces as possible, and the “skin ” is ent into 
strips somewhat narrower than the others; shorter lengths of 
the canes form the “ribs” or “stakes,” in and out of which the 
strips aro woven or “slewed.” 

In ondar that, tho basko may stand steadily" jt has always 
a “kick” like our bottles, and to construct this is of course the 
first object; when the stakes have been firmly secured in the 
conte thoy are placed over a small holo scooped ont of the 
ground, and the heel of the basket-maker is placed on them while 
tho weaving is commenced ; when it has been carried on to & 
breadth of 2 or 3 inches the heel is removed, the canes reversed, 
and the work proceeds in the ordinary way until within an inch. 
of the required depth, where, for the sake of appearance, the 
interweaving is omitted tho handle is then formed out of a 
strip of the bark of tho Melochia velutina (alaba-); stripes of 
tla-j- and kòiob- are usually added by way of ornamenta- 
tion; no method of rendering them waterproof is known. 
Baskets are not converted into moulds for pottery; but sometimes, 
when travelling, earthen vessels are placed in a loose wicker 
casing, in onder to protect them, and at the same time to facilitate 
their removal. 

4. Тһеге їз а marked difference? botweon the baskets made by 
the five biziy tribes and those manufactured by the yërewa-; 
with the latter the work is more neatly finished, and the opening 
is small instead of being wide, as is the case among the former 

5. Baskets ure usod for all sorts of purposes by men, women, 
and children, and, considering the rough usage to which they are 
subjected, last fairly well, for they seldom require to be renewed 
for several months: they are not used as strainers or colanders, 
the fine net (chdpanga-) serving this purpose. 

Biring, &e—l. Tho Audamanese do not produce their stont 
cord (betma-), string (bétma-Nd-), or twine (méla-), from animal 

2 The jär aea- baskets are small at the base, and haring no “kick * 
ley ast GUI tie ie кы ызы ср ie E 

“The reader is referred to the excllont sketch of an Andamanoso basket 


which. in the "Journ. Anthrop. Tast, vol, vii, Plate XIII, Ag. 17° 
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substances; but from the bark fibres of trees and shrubs, known 
to them by the names of ataba- (Melochia velutina), pēlita- 
(Gnetum edule), and yolba (Anadendron paniculatum). The 
first of these is found growing near the shore, where it seldom 
attains a height of 20 feet; it is from fibre obtained from the 
Dark of this tree that: their cinctures (bétma'd-), harpoon-lines 
(détma-), and turtle-nets \ypiotepinge) are’ manufactured. 
‘When any of the articles have to be made or replaced, it becomes 
the duty of some member of the male sex to procure a smooth 
lean branch—one which is also fairly straight and free from 
1s being preferred—and to remove the bark; the cellular 
Tütegument ia next seraped with a Cyrena ahell (Gta) until the 
fibres which it encloses are laid bare: these are then placed in 
tho sun, or before a fire, to dry; when ready for use (i.e, when. 
thoroughly dry) the ropemaker ties several of the filaments to 
his toe and proceeds with his work by winding another strand 
spirally round them, adding a fresh, length from time to time, 
hen special strength or durability is needed, a coating of black 
wax (tõbul-pid-) is finally applied. The yarn thus produced is 
termed bima- maiangas When a long piece of this has been 
made (suy 30 yards), a large portion of it is wound round the two 
Grose-ticka forming һө Муй! Те орош, һай thon 
seated himself with legs outstretched, places a stick or cane 
between the big toes of his feet, and over this bar he passes the 
Aivtegbo-, thus enabling him to wind it continuously round the 
other half-length of the yarn, which, for convenience sake, he 
hhas previously placed by his right side, so that it is drawn 
behind his neck and over his left shoulder as the work proceeds. 
After the first foot or so of the cord has been thus made, the 
operator holds or clutches that portion with his toes. Tt will be 
understood that in employing the sw-tegbo in the above man- 
ner, it becomes necessary at frequent intervals to unwind a cer- 
tain quantity from that implement, in order to enable the work 
to progress. The cord thus made is called &ëtma-, and this it is 
of which their harpoon-lines and turtle-nets are made. The 
Birtma-i- (lit, small b€tma-), mentioned above, is made in the 
same way, but of course less fibre and a smaller iteglo- are used, 
2. For making hand fishing-nets (kid-) and sleeping-mats 
(pirépa-+), the fibre of the Gnetum edule (prlita-) is used; 
in the preparation and manufacture of these, women exclusively 
are concerned; the first process js to eut a number of the 
trailers into lengths which are determined by the distances 
between the knots and joints: these are held against the 
cord (used for large neta, 4e) possesses the valuable quality of 
hardening in the water" (rid? Moust, p. j. 
Va pedir eni, a T 
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thigh, and the cuticle is removed by means of the Cyrena 
shell; the underlying white fibres are left for a week or ten 
days in the sun until thoroughly dry, when they separate 
readily, and are easily worked up into fine or coarse twine, as 
may be required by the manipulator. 

8. The fibre of the Anadendron paniculatum (уб а-) is 
chiefly used for making bowstrings, reticules (chd:panga-), песке 
Jaces, and twine for arrow fastenings; its manufacture is ac- 
cordingly not restricted to either sex, "When the bark has been 
stripped off in lengths of 8 to, 15 inches, the operator presses 
the inner portion upon his (or her) thigh, and then rapidly but 
carefully passes a Cyrena shell along the outer surface until the 
fibres alone remain; these are then, as in the previous cases, 
dried in the sun, or before a fire; when a sufficient supply of 
material has been thus obtained, it is made into fine twine, 
or, if not required for immediate use, wrapped in leaves in 
prier that it may be kept fresh, Although apparently froe 
from any obnoxious properties, this plant, as well as the fibres 
obtained therefrom, until it is converted into twine or bow- 
strings, is believed by the Andamanese to render the flesh of a. 
turtle uneatable if placed near it; consequently this meat, when 
inadvertently so contaminated, is thrown away; further, no one 
Who has been collecting yolba-, or who has been engaged in pre- 
paring the fibre, can (for a period extending to three days) be 
allowed to cook a turtle, or even to accompany a party engaged 
‘on a turtling expedition! Sharks and other dangerous fish are 
also credited with having so wholesome a horror or detestation of 
this plant (and also of Cyrena shells!) that the aborigines are 
in the habit of attaching some yé-Iba-, or Cyrena shells (or 
both), to their cinctures as a safeguard when about to swim in 
parts believed to be infested by these creatures, 

4. The yellow skin of the root ofa certain orchid, called rá-, 
which is commonly found on trees near the shore, is often seen 
intertwined with their y/ba- string, in personal ornaments, 
and occasionally in the decoration of weapons, but where 

isn requisite it is of course not used, 

5. Bowstrings of prlita- and yoba- are made in the manner 
described in tho manufacture of alaba- rope, but ordinary 
string is made in the following manner :—a few of the prepared 
filaments are twisted into a yarn on the thigh with the palm 
таа аз 

into string of the desi and beeswax 
is smeared over it to make assurance doubly sure. 

6. Twine, made from the võlba-, is used in netting the 
fine chains (ra) and the reticules (chd:panga-*) ; for turtle. 

з Tite ante“ 4 Burial," paragraph lix B, i 

ee Basal 5, and. Appendix D, item 48. 
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nets the stronger alada- is employed, while for the hand fishing- 
nets (kūd-) string, made from the pēita-, is almost exclusively 
reserved. In this handicraft the Andamanese are especially 
skilful, and regulate to a nicety the size of the mesh by using the 
Jittle or forefinger; it should be mentioned that their rude net- 
ting needles of bamboo (pétdkla-?) are not very dissimilar to 
those used in Europe, Sewing is to them an almost unknown 
art, but they describe needlework by the word iti, whieh 
expresses their manner of uniting the large Ldpu- leaves, to 
dorm a screen, with the pliable stem of this leaf, and also their 
mode of repairing a canoe, holes being bored and strips of cane 
(pidga-) threaded above and below the crack, which has been 
previously filled in on both sides with tö bul-pīd-3 

And now, having passed in brief 
manufactures, Í will bring my 
account of Andamanese life to a close with a brief description 
of their games and amusements, 

3. Unlike many Eastern races they evince from their earliest. 
years a partiality for active pursuits in which monotony or 
great. bodily exertion are not entailed, and great was the delight 
SE the children in the Orphanage when théy were instructed bt 
some of our English games, especially kite-lying, and see-saw ;* 
it is at the same time curious to note that, though not borrowed 
from aliens, their pastimes, in many instances, bear close 
resemblance to those in vogue among children in this and other 
ands; notably is this the case with regard to those known to 
us as blind-man's-buff* leap-frog and hide-and-seek." 

3. With respect to’ the first-named of these, large leaves, in 
lieu of a handkerchief, are fastened over the eyes, and the 
difficulties of the “blind man” are greatly increased by its 
being obligatory for him to catch the person who blinded him 
While being pulled about, and jostled by the re of the 

yers. 
FL Tr “leap og" intend of stooping, one man aqoafa on hin 
heels while his companion bounds over him without touching 
him and takes the same position, to be in his tur jumped over. 

5. Mock pig-hunting* after dark is another Very favourite 
amusement; one of the party undertakes the ile of the pig, 
and, betaking himself to a distance, runs hither and thither, 

з Vide Appendix B, 
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imitating the grunting of that animal, while his comrades shoot 
Of harmless arrows? in the direction from whence the sounds 
until one hits its intended mark, 

6. Another variety of this game is as follows:—one man 
eaves the encampment after dark armed with üara- arrows, 
which, on his return after a brief absence, he fires off into 
different huts, while the occupants hide themselves or run away 
screaming as if attacked by an enemy? 

T. Similarly in the sea they play at turtling: one end of a 
long line i» held firmly by some one in the canoe, the other 
being fastened to the arm of the man who is to represent, tho 
turtle, Diving suddenly into the water, he is at once followed by 
tho rest, who try to capture him, while lie does his utmost. to 
clude them by swimming, doubling, and diving, till’ fairly ex- 
hausted, 

8, Sometimes when they are assembled together in the 
evening one of the men will get up and exclaim, “I will go after 
the Evil Spirit of the Woods" (wai. dà «rem-chdw gala Jüdke)^ 
Taking nothing with him but a lighted log, he goes ‘off into 
he jungle and is soon lost to sight; his friends then call to 
him and inquire if he has caught the demon, whereupon he 
begins to rush about shouting and hitting about him as if in 
pursuit of, or struggling with some one; o is next asked ^ Who 
are yon?" (mifa ngél!)—apparently to suggest the idea that 
dusing his combat wish “the evil ono ho has’ been transformed, 
or rather, has lost his identity, —the reply is given in a feigned 
voice, “ T am —” (naming some person long since deceased) 
“and have come for such and such a purpose.” Something being 
thon thrown at him he threatens them with annihilation unless 
they desist; still remaining in his hiding-place he amuses 
himself, and presumably also his friends, by singing, until at 
ast two or threo of the company search him out and bring him 
hack to the camp, where, with a view of keeping up his assumed 
character, he remains silent and feigns sleep, often for the rest 
of the evening. 

9, An impromptu swing is somotimes devised out of one of 
the long stout creepers, commonly found overhanging a bough 
gepostet from a height of 40 to 60 feet: clinging firmly 
to this they swing each other as far as possible, just as we 
swing children. 
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10. Young men often compete with one anotherin swimmi 
diving feet foremost into the water from an overhanging Tock 
or branch with shouts of delight. Sometimes they will 
together in their canoes, but this only happens on chanch 
occasions, when the idea bas been suddenly suggested. by one of 
the party, and not by pre-arrangement. 

In parts, where trees of tho Alpinia species abound, they 
now and then vie in seeing who amongst can force his 
ay with greatest rapidity through the denso barrior of leaves 
and smooth stems which it presents,” and thus probably they 
acquire, in great measure, the skill which in an early section? { 
mentioned they invariably display when threading their way 
through the jungles. 

12, At times they competo in throwing upiands a short piece 
of string, weighted ut ench end with a stone, the object of course 
being to see who can fling highest, Similarly Cyrena shells 
are occasionally sent skimming through the air, to test their 
powers in throwing long distances? 

13. While wandering along the coast they may sometimes be 
eon playing at ducksand-drakes* with any small flat stones 
they may chance to pick up. 

14. They are all especially fond of showing their skill in 
shooting a moving object, and for this purpose select the round. 
root of a creeper called gödam-, or барої of the Carapa obovata, 
which they roll along the ground or down a slope, aiming at it 


15, No special amusements are indulged in by woren* whose 
chief delight seems to consist in the laudable endeavour to 
surpass one another in adorning the persons of their relatives 
with the best design in (4la-ûg-. 

16, Young boys sometimes amuse themselves with wrestling 
( -) on the sand, where also they may not unfrequently 
be observed playing at mock burials” On these occasions опу 
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of their number has to submit to be covered with sand until 
the head only is visible; fire is then placed near the spot 
ater the custom of their race; for the like reason these sporta 
usually take placo near some landmark, such as a conspicuous 
tree, boulder, or overhanging rock : when the semi-interred child 
has had enough of it he jumps out and another companion is 
chosen to take his place, 

17, Children may also sometimes be seen diverting them- 
selves by tying a fine string to the leg of a toad or tree-lizard ' 
this cruel sport, unless their elders interfere, is only ended by 
the death of the unfortunate captive. 

18. They are fond of searching for small crabs and. fishy and 
having them cooked for a sham banquet? the earnestness 
they display in * pretending” on these occasions is irresistibly 
Cota, and would. onary, appreciated by European 
children who havo experionc tho dalght of preparing a “Чой 
RN 

19. Boys also play at seizing each other under the surface of 
tho water, or amuse themselves with making tiny canoes and 
floating them towards one another; they are, s 1 have before 
mentioned, early provided with miniature bows and arrows, and 
encouraged to become good marksmen. 

20, While the foregoing amusements aro of frequent 
occurrence among the juvenile members of a community» tho 
Chief diversion of tho adulta consists in entertainments 
resembling the Australian “corroboree,” when dancing and 
singing are kept up for many successive hours by moonlight, or 
by the blaze of the camp fires. 

ЗІ. Апу passing event, such па a successful hunt, an 
unexpected visit from distant relatives or friends, the com- 
mencement of а пем season, the recovery of some member of 
the community from illness, a marriage, and even the termina- 
tion of the mourning period is made the excuse for one of 
these entertainments, 

22, Besides these smaller festivities, lange gatherings of a tribe 
are also organised from time to time by the head chief, who 
generally receives an offer, in the frst instance, from the members 
Of some far-off community to give a jeg- at his encampment. 
As these offers are only made when it is known to be con- 
venient they are always accepted, and invitations for a certain 
day are at once sent to all living within an easy distance. 

3 This ie called pom Ura. 
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23. The intervening days are spent by the proposers of the 
entertainment in perfecting n song and chorus, which it is 
intended to perform, and which generally has been composed 
expressly for the occasion, by some volunteer! upon whom also 
devolves the responsibility of singing the solo and training the 
so-called chorus, As a considerable amount of distinction 
among his fellows may be gained by the manner in which he 

its himself in his onerous undertaking, it will be readily 
Understood that the éexproniatore spares uo pains over the pro- 
paration and rehearsal of a new song, which, as he fondly hopes, 
will render his name, if not immortal, at all events famous for. 
many a year, ‘The subject is chosen in reference to some 
recent or tribal exploit or adventure, and is embodied 
in a distich, followed by a chorus, or rather refmin, which as 
often as not consists merely in a repetition of the couplet form- 
ing the solo; in this refrain women alone are instructed ; the 
main point aimed at is apparently accuracy of time, for, as I 
have said in my last paper, everything, even sense, ig sacrificed. 
in their songs to rhythm? 

24, In order to combine pleasure with profit, sundry imple- 
ments or articles, which are more common in their community 
than in that of their hosts, are taken by the visitors on these 
Occasions for purposes of presentation, of, to speak more 
correctly, of barter, 

25, It is the duty of the hosts to make all necessary. pre- 
parations, to provide torches, as well as food and water, for tho 
expected guests, and to sweep the aun," clearing it of all 
rubbish, tt inconvenience o injury shud bee by 
the stones, shells, bones, &c, which gradually accumulate, 
in spito of the “kitchen-middéns” so invariably found in the 
vicinity of all permanent encampments of long standing, 

26, When nearing the scene of their festivity the visitors 
pause, for the double purpose of. a rehearsal and that the women 
may have time to adorn the party in their holiday suite of 

int, as these would have lost their beauty and freshness if 
annod previous to leaving hona, 

27, That a weird and dramatic effect should be produced on a 
civilised mind by one of these entertainments, especially when ~ 
occurring at night, will be readily understood if one pictures tho. 
scene :—in a small clearing in the midst, or on the border of 
dense jungle are gathered a hundred or even more painted 

3 A song that has proved a success at any of thieve festive tribal meetings ig 
fiis "f i prods "ae erred ee a апыз all 
уюша рар отти оры rr M 
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savages of both sexes; the moon sheds a soft light on all, while 
from each hut the lurid glare of a wood fire throws its fitful 
shadows across the scattered groups ; on one side, seated in a oW, 
are the women who are to join in the refrain; on the other, 
in dark relief within their several huts, are seen the audience, 
‘many of whom assist in marking time by clapping their hands or 
by slapping the hollow between their outstretched legs with their 
open palms, In a conspicuous position stands the composer 
amd conductor : with one foot on the pointed end of a sounding 
board," and supporting himself on a spear, bow, or pole, he 
gives the time to the singers and dancers M. icking the board 
‘with the sole or heel of the other foot ; in this wearying duty he 
is from time to time relieved by one of his male friends and, 
Occasionally, even by a woman. During the solo, which 
pu of the character of a “ recitative,” all other voices are 
shed, and the listeners remain motionless, but ns soon as the 
signal is given for the refmin, a number of men emerge 
suddenly from the gloom surrounding the encampment, and 
excitedly into the arena, perform their part with frantic 
energy, generally adding their voices to those of the women to 
swell the volume of sound. Save at the /T-(//afnga-? women 
only occasionally take a share im the dances, but their pere 
formances are considered by some foreigners as rather suggestive. 
of impropricty—with what justice I am not prepared to say, 
for modesty, nt least, is satisfied by the wearing of a larger leaf 
apron than usual, 

28, There is now-a-days? but one description of dance in vogue 
with either sex, but it differs somewhat in the two sexes, and 
therefore must be dwelt upon briefly, 

29. A man, when dancing, curves his back, and throws all his 
weight on one leg, the knee of which is bent; his hands are 
müised to a level with his chest, and outstretched before him, the 
thumb of one hand being held between the forefinger and thumb 
of the other, while the remaining digits are separated and 
extended upwards * he then advances by sudden jerks and hops 




















V These sounding bosrds (pi nga) somewhat resemble in shape the 

Mesue dni mill elitm by a ver toes Cadets 
ad Mout) fr tale it Ceannee Save Тыын ененин 
oat dane Pa Sal Dodge ih Ape) Ses 


APF ace Dh and Bur" peragph 7. 

3 Brom Lieutenant Colebrooke's description of the Andamsnese dance ofa 
bene so at rit ne ch ni t 
poo deno i arg t cbe tae 

Tir wn rec 2d 18 Nit ue 

* Sondimes io Reghien the effet bow ed arrow 
ew oad crower crt 
position. ¥ 
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taken with the leg on which he is resting, and taps the ground 
Afr orgy pei movangnt with the sole of tbe other ont; 
im this manner he crosses and recrosses the entire ра ит, 
joining in the chorus as he proceeds, each step being taken in 
time with the thuds on the sounding-board, and the singing of 
the refrain, When fatigued, the performer makes a little 
variation by marking time in a rather odd manner, for the 
knees are bent, and the Aces are raised alternately off the 
ground, the chiet point of importance being to maintain the 
‘same time throughout. 

30. Women, in dancing, swing their arms backwards and for- 
wards; at the same time the knees are bent, and they make a 
succession of short bobs up and down, in perfect time; every 
now and then a fow steps in advance are taken, and then the 
nction is repeated. 

31. To convey an accurate impression of the exact step, or of 
the effect of the respective performances of the two sexes, is not 
easy, but T trust that the above descriptions will convey a fair 
idea of their general character and peculiari 

32, The alternating of solo and chorus continues for mauy 
hours, and generally only ceases with the first faint streal 
dawn, when those of the hosts who have managed to keep awake 
during the long night revel, lead the visitors to the huta they 
‘are to occupy, and then themselves sing and dance as a return 
compliment, 

33. To a stranger not gifted with a keen ear for music, there 
fs at first a certain amount of attraction in the oft-repeated 
adence, bat it must be confessed that, after a residence in the 
neighbourhood of one of the homes, one learns to wish that 
their musical performances were characterised by a little more 
variety, und were rather lesa protracted, though some compen- 
sation may be found at night, as the steady continuance of the 
monotonous sounds has a most. soothing and. somniferous effect, 

34, It seems hardly necessary to say that. all their songs are 
sung in unison, for they have no idea of choral or part-singing. 
They appear, however, able to distinguish between various 
Kinds of music, and especially appreciate the performances of 
‘our regimental bands. 

35, Dr. Brander gives a specimen of their monotonous chant. 
=the compass of which will be found to include only three 
notes—in the following stave of our musical notation — 
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کے 
Every now and then, as the refrain ends, the soloist‏ .36 








б%а doy: Bedate? (a) 
to which the singers respond by shouting— 
Ad're-dre-d'red! (b) 
Which seems equivalent to Trucla-la, for it has no meaning 


T 
37, When the gueets have sufüciently rested from their 
night's exertions, they visit their special friends or relatives, 
and, if within the prescribed limits of affinity? indulge" in 
weeping together these visits are usually followed by an inter- 
change of gifta, the hosta taking the initiative, and a /racas not 
unfrequently ensues, for donor and recipient aro not always of 
a mind as tò the respective values of their “presenta” Should 
all, howe) off smoothly, the assemblage breaks up into 
ious small parties for hunting or fishing, according to the 
situation of the encampment. 
nee are styled respectively. the (o) drbédaínga-, and the (0) d-rbanga- 
pr зара, 
iiher, in reference to their musica abito, I would here quote from 
friend who nt m had Kindly consented to test the poten 
enger i i padulr an T nanos at tt Fe i dem 
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mea, and three to their mic 
nd fru I cul fudge they hare nol be enitn Denn P 
е choras of thair owa song, chaka yd. lae mi joi] need bo 
Т аА Г та йо net dS 
бетон but efor ening И when oats oe tae бы 
t for leaving it whew ones of ton 
23 Ee EL to st ee et for e ty 

ally or tho register af o voco" Tho tope wem, 

аг" iot of drilling may bent « few noes “ 
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3 Tide ante * Castoms, Meeting and Parting,” hs 
ае Sandie eade meognie tou ta ¢ sig o bappiness™ (Lubbock, 
"Мо greetings fale place on these occasions between the 


hs er he me 
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The syllable under stress in any word is shown by placing s turned. period () 
EE Cue eR E 
Eres 

Е‏ ت ا 
Ae‏ 

TE EEC ber aa 
шуен шсш да 
К н a a 

атоо а 
Eus ce 


Norss. 


Û Sene fan maaan ko ike Bk a a Шала АЕ 
Cio Renten E n o aa 

a E SE E A SA nance a 
E E 

D So eniin Baal ox ja Кайы му. 

{д Жо тыйын эй оаа и Кори Ком. 

(5) à is sounded after s vowel by continuing breath through the position of 
EM oath vite ening e кр 

(6) ay iso. lined mg, and bears the same relation to it as f bears to 
s pretann Enten Way a and y ailan to moan Ry do te 
umm 

SLE PE Sa a eng ef neha pie btn nape a 

Ше NUM E Tt Nica 

) Thier is strongly tiled, as rin Scotch or Ttalian v, or Spanish rr, 

) dase уын ыл ыны ыгын АТ, 
BASA tor Ran, e Hind corpo D Non 

oy Eas @ uw poured fhe Indis £h, quite derent frm 
RO chee Ra parte, ta E ope ced 
a et eto ery 
Каны кайин. 

ME) Hin ty flowed yc ы. йш ru os tot vol ex 























, mà 
‘not bo run on tothe preceding vowel either as in "Anger" or in ibus 
V rlnga-dn * good, | not be-ringpada, be-ring-yad-n, or WE-rin-gadar It is 


only when no vowel follows that ng is run on to the preceding vowel. 


APPENDIX B. 
Lisr or OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE ANDAMANESE? 


1, kd-rama-* Bow of a flattened S-shaped form, as made and 
used by the tribes of South and Middle Andaman, and the 





sande by the Little Andaman 
7 Fide " Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” vol vl, Plate XIV, 
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Archipelago, viz.: öjig-ngiji-, bjig-ytb-, dko-jūwai, d'hà- 
“Erb, hn bean} ad calcd by them big Karma (ont syle 
of bow), to distinguish it from the bows used by the inhabitants of 
North and Little Andaman: it is made of a hard wood, generally 
of a variety called ciai-, or—though less frequently—of the 
badama-, yá'rla-, põrud-, or chirdak- For hunting in the 
interior, the usual length ‘of these bows, for the sake of con- 
venience, is bout 4 feet; the same or somewhat larger bows are 
sed in the open jungle, along the coast, or when shooting fish ; 
when made for presentation rather than for use, they are elabo- 
rately ornamented and carefully prepared in every way, and 
measure 6} or 7 feet in length. It is customary to ornament 
both sides of every big bow, first by cutting a rough x -like 
pattern along the edge from end to end with a Cyrena shell, 
and then with grass or leaves smearing Abiob- (item 60) over 
both surfaces, to form a background, upon which they finally 
paint a design in (044-0у- (ќеш 38) ; the upper end, or nook, of 
the bow is also frequently decorated with a piece of fine netting 
called rá- (item 42); the bowstring is made of the bark fibre of 
the Anadendron paniculatum (Andam., yõlba-, item 64), to which, 
to increase its strength, a coating of black beeswax (Dj bu-pid-, 
item 57) is frequently applied. Children's bows only are ever 
made of mangrove wood, and then the Rhizophora conjugata is 
usually preferred? 

The North Andaman chiens 
apr sa sth ter The ll ar ens diim maasian e Aa m 
‘how just decribed: they are also more neatly mado, aad are never peated oe 
otherwise ornamented, and nro almost invariably of'n uniform wed Ley to 
Sh fot in length "The Little Andamen and other jarawa. boms are of a 
‘totaly different form, and. appear to be commonly miado of wood of the tree 
Kowa to them as doma. 

2. réti-* The common blunt wooden-headed arrow, used 
when practising at an object the shaft consists of a reed-like 
variety of bamboo (Bambusa nana) called rivdi-,and the foreshaft 
is generally a piece of the hard portion of the wood of the 

1 For tho sitution of these tribes vide “Journ, Anthwp. That,” vol. x, 
1.278, and tho map published with Pert 1 

Por the purpones of infection snd syntax, the termination de, which. 
to mort substantiven, adjectivos, and many adverbs is invariably dropped ( 
ATE bun ntes al toe rare ror LEE rra ъа наа 
will be found in Appendix L. mA 


ly procurable by those living On or tear the coast. The 
bows of the #rem-tó'ga- children are usually made of wood of the Trigosorlemom. 


"°F Fae “Sour, Anthro, Yat, vl. ví Pto XIV, ig 4- 
7 Ibid., Pinte XIV, fig. 3. Ls s 
3 Tide Journ. Anthrop. Insty" vol. vii, Pläto XIV, fg. 8 
* Fide Pat TH, "Gates and Assumes,” paragraph 18. 
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Areca, or less frequently of the root of the Rhizophora conju 

qu: the poin pump hardened over a fire, and straightened 

yy means of their teeth. 

. 3. teried-! The ordinary fish arrow, which differs from the 
réta- only in that the point is sharpened, 

4. Wibod? Fish arrow, about 4} fect long, made like the 
preceding varieties, but provided with an iron head and barb; 
the string fastenings attaching the same to the foreshaft are 
covered with ki'ngatd-biy- (item 62). In former times the head 
of this arrow consisted of a fish-bone; the serrated bone at the 
root of the tail of the sting-ray (item 53) was often employed 
for this purpose. 

5. Ela? Pig arrow, about 34 fect in length: the foreshaft 
consists of a triangular piece of flattened iron fastened to the 
end of a small stick about 4 inches in length ; at the base of the 
head one or two (rarely three) iron barbs are fixed to the stick, 
the end of which is fitted into a socket (d-kd-chd:nga-) pro- 
vided for it in the shaft; the head and shaft are connected by 
a flattened thong about 8 inches long, made from the fibre of 
the Anadendron paniculatum, and which, before the arrow is 
fired, is always wound round the wooden portion of the foreshaft 
by twisting the latter when placing it in its socket; when an 
animal is struck the head of the arrow is retained in the flesh 
by the barbs (arvidya-), and as the foreshaft slips out of its 
socket hy reason of the struggles and movements af the animal 
in its efforts to escape, the trailing shaft quickly becomes 
entangled in the brushwood, thereby detaining the victim and 
ensuring its capture. 

6. ёа ГЪ lüpa-^ This, as indicated by its name, is merely 
Pain pig arrow, having no foresaft like the more elaborate 

Ela-: itis loss effective than the latter, but more easily made. 

T. télbód l'àrtám-: 

Ta, &la l'áidm-* (lit, ancient). Fish and pig arrows, headed 
respectively with fish bone (wip fdr bal, item 53) and the 
Perna ephippium shell, which are said to have been used in 
former imos when iron was unobtainable, o 

8. Higma-" Plain. len arrows, ut 3j feet in 
nud the wood of the Areca palm: it is said that 
when iron was scarce these were shaped somewhat like the za-. 
(item 5) or firled- (item 3), and used as pig and fish arrows, 

2 Vide “Journ, Tast,” vo. v + 

a aE si te ETT E XT Be 
э тва, чаі vi, Plate XIV, 

$ Thid., vol. Si, Piste XXIII 

































T pM te 
т Пла, Рыме ХІУ, fig. 9. 
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but now they are never so employed, being e 
only forthe “sake of auld lang syne,” or to display the skill 
of the maker, 

EUR E Rd Pus caus C DEO 
„бө ы огы йу Ары эндей, ари] а кл ышы 
Ec ru E 
Mee UE 

9. ér-düinga- or galain-! Pig spear, generally 6 or 7 feet 
long; the haft consists ordinarily a 
(Wal), and a large double-edged blade forms the head. This 
weapon is rarely used, the ela (item, 5) being preferred. 

Derren eo en en he 
ПОД: шүм, иду ди ш дой) 

10. bowai'a l'óko dirtnga? Turtle spear: the shaft? is a bam-- 
boo (male species preferred), often 18 feet or more in 
length ; for the reception of the harpoon a socket is prepared at 
the small end, which is strengthened by pieces of mangrove wood, 
over which strips of cane are neatly tied. The harpoon consists 
of a strong barbed iron head fastened to a short piece of wood to 
which a long line (b¢'tma-) is attached. When a turtle or ише 
fish is struck the harpoon detaches itself from the shaft, whi 
floats and is picked up after the capture has been effected. 

ү ее лл delet С 

pk mre si ey oer, wp a peti d YT 
Deas Secs ee cee loe 

11. roko-* Generic name of the various kinds of canoes 
made in recent years’ by the aborigines of South Andaman and 
adjacent parts, where, owing to the facility of obtaining iron 
tools, large dug-outs, called gi'lyanga-, capable of accommodatit 
ЧҮ ЮМ petsona, are conste in piss of (с 8 
outrigger canoes (chd‘rigma-) with which the other tribes have 
still to content themselves. They are usually made of the 
Sterculia villosa (Andam., b4;ja-), and are often omamentally 
painted. 

uL a at Sad ko 
(oR ney ed ed ant ee me te wot 
oe wüligma-* Paddle : Ee made by women, nor 
are they of any prescribed size, this being regulated merely by 
the fancy of the maker, and the material at his disposal ; “hey 











41 Fide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” vol. vi, Plate XIV, dg. 12. 
5 Thid, Plate XIU, fg. 34. 








2 This shaft is called fg, and is used for poling the canoe along the shore. 
$ Tide "Tours Anibrop. Inst" vil. vi, Pate XII, d. 60- 
$ Vide Part T paragraph 4, and footnote. 
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are frequently adorned by women with chevrons? (jöto-tàrtä'nga-) 
of diob- (item 00) or (14-37- (item 58). 
yoo Turtle-not, made by men? of a stout cont 
2, which is prepared from the bark fibre of the Melochia 
(Andam,, ataa-); the meshes vary in size according to 
the fancy or skill of the maker.” 

13. dikar-* Bucket made by the Great Andaman tribes of 
the wood used in constructing canoes, ie, Stereulia villost, with. 
loop of cane to form the handle; the implement used in 
hollowing out these vessels is the blade of the adze (elo, 
item 15), which is detached from its handle and fastened to a 
atraight piece of wood so as toform a sort of chisel. 

[oru Lite Annan wd other nea buckets ary made in tho 
her, montir ornamented sonni do der ak apo eat a amend 
fisted a the in by plating] 

14. écdo-* Nautilus shells painted with kd-ngatd-baj- (item 
62), and used as drinking vessels, 

15, wi'lo-* Adze: this tool is used not only in 
canoes, buckets, bows, ke, but in digging graves. The handle 
consists of an L-shaped piece of mangrove wood, Rhizophora 
conjugata (Andam., bad'a-), and the blade is generally made of 
snch pieces of iron as the keel plate of a ett; formerly Pinna 
and such like shells are said to have been used, but strange to 
say it does not appear that stone celts were ever so employed. 

16. Mkd- Along pointed stick of the Memeeylon parviflora, 
(Andam, petaing-) or Rhizophora conjugata (Andam, bada), 
Which is used as a hoe in digging up yams and other edible 
тойа. 

Norz.—A similar implement ia found io wee among the Austrlisna.* 


17. ngd'tanga-” Pole, 12 to 15 feet long, of Bambusa nana 
(Adam, ridi»), to which a short piece of bamboo is securely 
fastened, with a strip of cane (Andam., prdga-), or stout cord, to 
form a hook; it is used in gathering fruit — especially jack-fruit 
(Artocarpus chaplasha)—and is the only object of the nature of 
a hook made by the Andamanese, 

18. Cooking pot: these are made of various sizes by 

















* paragraph 7. 

ra Aiea Pe да өр. 
2 Tide Pret I, * String," paragra 

Pa Peet ETE Eni aque 
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members of both sexes, and are shaped by the hand and eye 
only? after being sun-dried they are surrounded with, and 
filled by pieces of lighted wood in order to complete the process 
of baking. When needed for travelling they are fitted with 
Tight wicker frames (bij-rd'mata-) to facilitate their removal, 
and to protect them from injury. "The capacity of an average. 
sized pot is 9 or 10 pinta. 
اھا مارت توان انج خا ا‎ V lont = 

rapes ite fro tae wae by oo iba oe s d a вы 

19. pirkula-yemiga-* Sounding-boards-—used for markin 
time during Ape or dance which are scooped out of the 
fallen trunks of the Pterocarpus dalbergioides (Andam, chê 
langa-), the wood of which is very hard; they are always of the 
same shield-like shape, and are frequently as much as 5 feet 
Tong and 2 feet ; the concave side is generally ornamented 
wil designs in white clay (téla-09-, item 58). When in use the 
convex side is uppermost; the pointed end is stuck in the 
ground, and kept in position with one foot; a stone is then placed 
under the board to enable the performer to make more noise 
when keeping time, which he does by thumping or kicking the 
"board with the heel of the other foot, 

20. küd-' Hand fishing net constructed from the prepared 
fibre of the Gnetum edule (Andam., prlita-) by women and 
girls, who also by its means catch large quantities of fish and 
prawns, both in streams and among rocks along the coast at low 
tide. it is about the size of an ordinary butterfly-net; the 
frame is made of a length of a creeper known to them as dyta- 
tät-, the ends being bound together to form a handle. 

21, job-* Baskets used by all the Great Andaman tribes for 
carrying food and various other articles : they are generally made 
by women.“ 

ora The bolts male b te aereo. or Xanh Aodamaa tle di 
sre find Bt ee or Nth Andaman he ife 
ee 

21a. The jüraiwa-* baskets differ from those in use among 
the Great Andaman tribes in having no firm base. 

22. chdzpanga-* Netted reticules made and used by women 
for carrying small objects + the string used for this purpose is 

зае Ран Ш," нау" paragraph and 

Еу 16, 

3 Fida Part IU, "Guaca а Анаам Рае ХП. б, 

И Шона Ашшр шч йы: ҮЙ ae 1. 

$ Tide PaA TIT, “ Basket-work,” aragrapt 2 

1 Fie “dora Ante. Tot,” a a, Pe КИП 
‘hi wl vi Plate XI, 39. 
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ly prey from the fibre of the Anadendron paniculatum 
(Andam., yi item 64), but as this is not always attainable 
the less-valued fibre of tho Gnetum edule (Andam, põlita-) is 
Sometimes employed as a substitute. 

23. pärēpa-' Sleeping mat made by women of strips of a 
species of Calamus fastened securely in the ordinary manner 
with string made from the fibre of the Gnetum edule (Andam., 
рїйа-, item 65). When in use the rolled-up portion of these 
mats which ars generally 15 to 20 feet long—serves as a 
E 

33a. The jürawa-* sleeping mats hitherto found have always 
been of short lengths, but as wooden pillows similar to those 
in use among the Nicobarese have been found in their huts, 
it is probable that the specimens obtained represent full sized. 
ga 

24. chīp-* Sling or band made by women from the bark of 
the Melochia velutina (Andam., alai -), which is worn like a 
‘sash over one shoulder by women, and sometimes by men, when 

ring infants“ 

The plain specimens are called chip-lazpa-. 

Those ornamented with netting chîp-nd b-. 

"Those ornamented with shells. єМр-уй 

25. bod-* Waistbelt made from the leaves of the young 
serew-pine (Pandanus Andamanensiui) ; the bunch of legves or 
tail is worn at the back. 

Pom Cu aE 
Аалаа by on tt 
entirely nude.) 

25a. bód-* Waistbelts of similar description, but having a 
Jess bushy tail, are worn more or less generally by men and 
‘Youths of the eight Great Andaman tribes, 

26, rdgun-? Belt made from the leaves of the young serew- 
Pine, which is worn by adult married women only. 

27. * Garters, which are frequently worn by men. 
ioris: they are made in the same way asthe bod 
cum 

28. té-go-chénga-" Bracelets, also worn by men and yout 
much resembling the last-named object. Jonny 

NUES cs 

JODIE Iu a de 

"Tes Iri, «Social Relations?" ke, 10, 
ite Anthrop. Inst.," vol. vii, fig. 27. 
E 
ie 
ig 








Plate XXII, fg. 9, 
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29. garen-pëta-3 Ornamental waistbelt of Dentalium 
Ж кас оки "by both sexes, S 

30. beria- jürava-* waistbelts, necklets, and armlets, which 
are believed to be worn by men aud youths only. 

31. jjígonga- Head-dress of Pandanus-leaf, worn occa- 
sionally by young men and women, 

The following ten articles are worn by both sexes as orna- 
ments either round the neck or head :— 





32, Vua-éla-i- .. made of fresh water-shells, 
83. pertd-.. 1 » cane ar wood, 

34 уйй” | > turtle bones, 

35. baian-td- 5 paradoxurus bones, 

36, daku-té-* 7 dgunna bones. 

37. bëwa-td- 5 Fed coral, 

38. rdta-da-td- small sea shells, 

39. rELdo-td.7 Hemicardium unedo shells, 





40. ngåtya-td-* 


mangrove seed tops, 
AL. garen len pid.. 


Dentalium octogonum and 
children's hair." 

42. rdb-^ Fine netting, plain or ornamented with shells, worn 
occasionally by both sexes as necklaces, armlets, &, Баһу- 
slings (item 24), bows, pig-spears, &. are sometimes ornamented 
with pieces of this netting, 

43. rd-, Ornamental cord, made by men from the yellow skin 
of an orchid root, and worn round the waist intertwined some- 
times with fibres of the Melochia velutina (Andam,,alaba-). Tt 
is also occasionally interwoven with fibres of the Anadendron 
paniculatum (Andain., yolba-), in order to make ornamental 
fastenings for arrows, turtle harpoons, and personal adornments, 

44. chdwga-td~" Human bone necklaces sometimes orna- 
mented with Dentalium octogonum. ‘These are worn as charms 
during illness by friends or relatives of the deceased, and. may 
be often seen tied tightly round the part in pain; they are also 
worn when in health to ward off disease.” 











} Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst." vol. vil, Plate XIT, fg. 35, 
Ș Thid., vol. xi Plato XXIII, fige 19, 19u, and 138 
2 a. 


{Tid a ni Ёш хи, g. 42, 

Va on. Auro ot vi vi Fate II Ag. 40. 

Bon € e 

1 id he ds 

$ Th BG. T. 

P Ain interesting description of these various necklaces will He foun in o paper 
эре Айе Тыл. КЕЗ. ао Арттан 

УЫ; our otis. ct val. vi Fate XI ig 04. 

КЗ 

5 Tide est 1, “Medicine,” paragraphs 2,7, 8 

voL. s 2r 
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45. chàwga Cot chéta-> Human skull, carried in memoriam 
by relatives of the deceased." 

46. chàwga Tåkà Ekib? Human ja 
similar manner. 

4T. pklicha-? Bons tusk, used for planing bows, paddles, &c. - 
‘as it answers this purpose, in heir hands, admirably, it is much 
valued; when required for use the inner edge is sharpened with 
a Cyrena shell. 

48. taii-ban* Stone hammer, which the men now use 
principally in beating out iron for arrow-heade, &e, and the 
‘women when making bone necklaces. 

49. chrdi-! Pinna shell, used as plates for food, or as re- 
opiates fr pigments 

50. télma l'óko tüg- and dtjma Toko tüg-* Quartz and glass 
flakes and chips used for shaving, scarifying, and tattooing? 

5L mta- Cyrena shell: great use is made of this, and of other 
Varieties of this class, viz, as knives for cutting thatching 
leaves, for making the ornamental incisions on bows, paddles, 
c, for planing, for sharpening the boar's tusk (item 47), for 
dressing and preparing arrows, for making the ŭj- (item 76), 
for preparing the fibres obtained from the Melochia velutina 
(Ar „ alaba-), Gnetum edule (Andam., Рен and the 
Anadendron paniculatum (Andam., yölba-); they are also used 
as spoons in eating the gray of pork, turtle &c, and are in 
fact so constantly in demand that a supply is always kept and 
carried about ready for use. 

82. tdlaj- Hone or whetstone, which when in use is held in 
the right hand and applied to the edge of the blade, which is 
ly held over the inner side of the left foot, the operator 
seated on the ground; pointed weapons are sharpened on 
iin the usual may. 

53. nip Car bil. Serrated bone at the root of the tail of the 
sting-my; in former times their ¢6460d- arrows (items 4 and 7) 
were headed with these bones, and it is believed that the early 
reports of the poisoned arrows of the Andamanese are entirely 


which is carried in a 
























з Vide * Journ. Anthrop. Tat" vl, 2, Pate XXII, fg, ° 
Vide Pat Th," Death and Bari phe S and d 
Tis  Jourz, Anthrop. Ine, vo xi, Plate XXIII, Bg. a. 
Fide Far Y "Medico j 
* Sour Ari. i wi чї, Ре ХИ, д. 65. 
pT 
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"paragraphs 3-4. 
"oum. Anthrop. Inst," vol và, Plate XII, fig. 63. 
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duo to this circumstance ; for, owing to their fragile spikes, these 
bones are apt to cause very serious flesh wounds 

54. “gar en-. Dentalium octogonum used in the manufacture of 
various personal ornaments, 

55. rim- Resin obtained froin a lange tree (Celtis or 
Qirunmiera) of thut name, which is used in making Adugalt-hij- 
(vide item 62). 

56. aja-pid--. Wax of the white honeycomb: it is one of the 
ingredients in Hngatá-būj- (item 62), and is also used i the 
manufacture of the cldpanga- (item 22). 

57. Wbulpid- or lëre, Wax of the black honeycomb, made 
by a small description of bee in the ‘hollows of trees: it is 
generally procured by men, and is applied to bowstrings, arrow 
fastenings, and the Fad (item 20) is used for caulking cracka i 
canoes and buckets, 

RE agg ® Boney ia eaten, butis not so much relied as that fom the 

58. td’la-dg-* White clay, used mixed with water, for orna- 
mental painting of the person and of various articles, eg, bows, 
baskets, buckets, trays, &.: the work is done by women? wher 
ting their relatives they spare no pains in executing ‘neat 
designs wit tele finger-nails, 

бта оти during pregnancy are in the habit of nib — 
enim S EET a mat tothe 
Condition] 











59. ög. Common whitish clay, lumps of which aro found 
Somewhat plentfully in various parts of the islands, Tt is used, 
mixed with water, for smearing over the body when the heat i 
oppressive? A lump of it is placed on the top of the forehead 
ûs a symbol of bereavement, and kept there generally until the 
expiration of the mourning period.“ It is also sometimes used 
by way o ornament on the person, by smearing the trunk aed 
limbs with the wash and then, before it has had time to dry, 
‘Passing the outspread finger-tips over the surface so as to forge 
some pattern. 

60. Hob." Red-ochre paint, which is made by mixing red 

1 crThowe wounds often cause great inflammation, whence notion has been 
prevalent tram ee insti Te ag nate, hen iem. lise 
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oxide of iron, @ple- (wide next item), with some greasy sub 
stance, the fit of the pig or turtle, sometimes of the iguana, 
Оцон &c; and occasionally the oil of au almond, called m4j, 
is used. This pigment is applied to the person either orna- 
‘mentally or otherwise, Ttis accredited with hygienic properties; 
and from its mode of application it can be readily determined 
whether the wearer is suffering or rejoicing. ‘The nostrils and 
centre of the upper lip are occasionally painted with it, as the 
smell of the fat is agreeable to them? Before a corpse is 
removed for burial it is smeared over the face and neck with 
this paint as a mark of respect, and in order to please the 
departed spirit. Y 
01. pla. ed oxide of iron after it has been dried and 
ipally used in making the pigment described 
ragraph. also employed ín the manu- 
wax, called Js ngatd-haj- (vide next item). 
Red wax, generally prepared by men, 
(6,56, and 61); i 


















62. kâ'ngatd-büj- 
composed of d'ja-pid-, rim-, and qpla- (items 56, 
һе "absence cf. ihe warned ingredient Adi'ob- (item 60) is 
substituted. | These three substances aro melted and stirred over 
A fire until of a proper consistency ; the pigment is then poured 
into small pots or large shallow shells, where on cooling it soon 
handens. When required for use the pot or shell is placed on 
the fire and the melting wax applied according to fancy. The 
string fastenings of fish and pig: arrows (items 4, 6, and 6) the 
turtle harpoon (item 10), and pig spear (item 9), are protected 
With a coating of this wax, and it is applied ornamentally to the. 
food trays (item 12), nautilus shells (itom 14), and the outside. 
^f buckota (item 13); it is also used for closing cracks in buckets, 
and in canoes if not too ln 

63, ehicinga-. Blue-black clay found in small springs in the 
jungles: in ite Tiquid form it is appliod medicinally after the 
manner of Adid-ehilnga- (wide footnote *, p. 403 

64. yolbo-. (Anniendron paniculatum), the fibre of which is 
much valued on account of its excellence; string made from it 
is used for bowstrings and arrow fastenings, for netting the 
«рапа (неш 29), and rdb- (item 42), for making their 
various necklaces and other personal ornaments, and also for 
the fastenings of knives and turtle harpoons. 

65. plita- (Gnetum edule), from the fibre of which string is 
prepared and used almost exclusively by women, chiefly for the 
manufacture of the kad- (item 20), and parépa- (item 33); it is 

































Tie e L Sain” paragraph 2 
Tae biet 
Fi "Sor iiir. Int." vài Tite XXII fg. 0 
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oF sufficiently strong to serve as arrow fastenings, though on an 
4 а purpose. 


emergency it is used for this 
NGC (Mecha eating) From ibre obtained from з 
js made for tartle-lines (b@¢ma-), nets, and cables, t 
dation and ıufacture of which devolve on nen; the 
Hy treo also furnishes the material of which the chipe 
(item 24) or baby-slings are made. ae 
G7. potdkla-. Netting-needles, made in two sizes of 
and used in making neta. 
(ore, —The (item 12) i not made with 
58. p#-chd-. Bamboo knives, which are shaped into form while 
E ana then dried and charred over a fire to render them aharp 
and fit for use; formerly they were employed for cutting mery 
and other food. 
u a irehE- andl pêr-ehê-. Two varieties of cane Knives? but 
similar to item 68, 
70, té-ug- Torch, made 
(Crinum lorifolium) 









3 i ta-yût-mîlnga-.“ Food tray, made by mon of some 
soft wal erly the large flat buttress roots of the trees 
) made, 
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33) it is often used as a sleeping mat, and it serves also usa. 
"wrapper for bundles of various kinds. 

75, kd'pa-. Leat wrappers, a8 described above, are employed 
for storing and packing the red oxide of iron. 

76, a Long brusli-like shavings of the Teranthera lanea- 
dolia, prepared. by men with the sharp edge ofa Cyrena shell. 
When dancing these are often held (by both sexes) in their 
hands, or aro stuek in their waistbelts or other personal orna- 
ments, 

77, kino-? Tron knife used in cutting np food; to some a. 
Wooden or iron skewer is attached, they aro then callod Аат 

8 

79, Gunga, Species of apron, consisting of one to six leaves of 
ops Indlion (Andam, dû gota-), which are fastened to the 
by women from ınotives of modesty ;“ the leaves are 
not spread out so as to cover a wido surface, but are Jaid one 
above the other, and removed separately as cach becomes stiff 
and shrivelled: the reason given for the selection of this 
particular leaf is that it keeps green and fresh for a longer time 
than any other. 
noT rome of the North Andama rts, until een yur ny 

sre worn no d dunga or only in a very form; the change Which k 
pow ohwervablo nong them in” thin respect ie to to their 
ftre with the pop of So Adam] 09 imd 
80. kain” Bamboo tongs, made by women, and used for any 
Purpose which would involve a risk: of Varning or senldi 
such as lifting a pot or piece of cooked food off the 
1. kopót. Bucket made from a single joint of the Bambusa 
gigantea, pieces of which are sometimes found on the coast, having 
floated sabore from tha neighbouring continent or hom wrecks; 
they are much valued on account of their lightness and the 
labour seved in making a wooden bucket (dd-kar-, item 13), 
which being, as before described, scooped out of a single piece of 
wood, is a laborious undertaking. 

Nora — Tho origin of tha ars is doules to be trend tote Lv pit] 

82. gob-. Bamboo vessel, of which there are two varieties, 
Tir (9) for use ana watersholders this ia often 4 or 5 feet long; 

at the points being broken through with a spear 
rd ped suitable instrument, the lowest i only being 
eft to form the bottom of the vessel; and (b) for use 2 cooking 
‘Pot and food-holder: its length consists of a single joint 
1 Journ, Tost" Plato XIT, 8g. 37. 


Thid., Pinte XIT, fig. Si. 
‘This No. ia to “ Specimens of Andamanese 


Fida Part 1,” Prycholory ad Marnin” paragraph 8, ari footnote. 
* Fe "doors Alio Ha wl a plar SO eA 
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APPENDIX D. 


This Appendix consists of a long extract from a paper 
м. E. Calder, Eee Rire Tarea fiut 


between 
i Bat as the members of the 
eer ا‎ back volume A e: 
it consi unnecessary to reprint extract: 
lige apo a ПР is proposed, however, to ue М. Mane; 
из їп form of a separate monograph, anc extract 
Bapa i rt ee 
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APPENDIX F. 
SPECIMEN OP THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE. 


pede ed‏ ی ا 
indeed I (name of tribe) jungledweller. my vilage of name‏ 
baletna‏ ا ق س ر ا 
(name of village). ses from far. И фес va bonno Pon. E‏ 
из эд Г Ен lke, med-àrdiru öy ‘baba‏ 
RE eVisit PME eT ME‏ 
ox s dl dro Ju Tdi Mp NE‏ 
M PEE m af als d eum d‏ 
ferat e gege FEAN‏ 2 
E am эз» "Шә ашат чук ыле dor‏ 
ө, со, dete‏ 
inp rete, ‘s fat paint, also‏ 
"бд, te cht pang, tate had,‏ 
E SE In I ania sag,‏ 
Mie Ming ig ee мк,‏ 
CAE abo ny, also hones, also sleeping-mate,‏ 5 
ШУЫ», дй.‏ 
mm HE‏ 


®° Мн body Kennet a d ami gie dig 
arriving seconling-tocustom 


эм tied lolew dde ^ pir 
NS 

аео абалкы, al hinge tery thea M) 

Ei es hinge Waker apis ope, a PME 
ман. for —_constmen of (ie, with) posession 


rn 
OCT NON DNE rm اس‎ 
deas  miüwe C Premdduie 
не» лары in jungle Lent pipa. 
m Briel webs ois nave, Hebden ^ Pla 
"A two (few) абал» Үе (Мир, жк рет, 
ищ, ohh, elle, jue, угаа, 
don, knives, adzes, bottles, turtie-unguent (red paint made with turtle-fat), 
Fri teu dl, so d ралда аа по аа 
deth, igelnge la Grok уйе отада р айтор apd 
tam tring a nerd hich тырат шеит then 
mas me). 
EU En is Qu) élcireustk EM btn * 
Just aa cometen. 1o. ) hunting by, жа. т М; 
War миым шымы на машы 
жәй meena rel (ia oiher means) у "тте "ей wot a 
met trowitga lenivdig. wib tittreat pit dede rada. 
‘wejungledwelles to abo sam еу food all (ors). 
M etiem get ааа ливре 
аре all” misy sama diring ova bons i Tokar dy 
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spe m rn Rn li, Sin ma gt oe 
See te cer киң oe 

ae, ee тти E p 
Muere cer eter a 
Sica miss eee E 
eta ac moe EE M a 
sate oda rli 


wesbiftourquartersdo, moon one in own villages to return: 
6. mitiybirdes lm deyéfo tek енеда atibaba 
‘Ouraribesmen among costtmen from (than) jungle-men numerous 


IEKE haba mabe got fee gta, 

"БЕ gree many’ we boon thot ae 

7 MAUL te ln mebrdarn Phen Plon m laria vit dg 
ur vida n ve tll” own eve vie mear bod pU] adde, 

кнн pi pe Vedi cota remel), mel ојача 

S d des (e gig a Reus eis Soa 

ie daraig remidi yae. 

ae ы ing 

do ria مدید فيم مقلم ماقت ما زاتما‎ ٠ 
Wien our vag. i anyone dice hen "wea 





Ta 
(eae tig) to miara (hme) 
Ep tr 
Euer cep D Er dee 
жылт; 
Eorum ats eo 
p ma 
кш „ке a AT о 
UE EE | 
pra СЕ 
ке кн 
к= серу шей 


шр ш артеле. 
Ш. med-eremidga arybto nathan drler?alek jPlomga lis Машке 
Wejegepeme simam Ma cepi AER a QE 
qiie. F'elive ГУСЬ атаса тай bèra 4249 Fli-krchallog dia 
Trot because of we always our rublish and. foolrelue Bear 
Ike pra, Hianchds etal barat loa Зн јада угбай 
жыш: not” therefore our village in smell bad not. 


$ Terminalia procera, which Sowers about the middle of May. 
Tasha. 
3 Für Ten 1 abiatons paragraphe 3 and 4 for description of thse. 


varieties of huts, 
"Vide Part I, “Death and Burial," paragraph 7. 
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Ue jungle dwellers E of villages маг 
матии di gula. jure Fd HE ln droga Prom lb bode dna Prem 
дикан mar "mm шу |, jungle dee, bnt Juge 
Rabid on tho gr, 
dlls tn dene not 


M Ыла ta Prem Roblin le» Wraga-bedig wai dil 
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APPENDIX G. 


‘Tae Sever Forns or tue Possessive PRONOUNS IN RELATION 
TO PARTS OF THE BODY (HUMAN AND ANIMAL), 
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"Ha Mod large 
п. 
Mrs Mand, or finger Мут 
pe ies fn al 





Jod, nuo ыу foit? V 
kanekes bordos, nail vr 


dif; kome, toe, 
аш, пва foe girohule Mee 7 td, ankles 
‘hig’ ‘ney taupe, eta ohana 


a 
pene E r mas a 
Be a sy E 


ш. 


Vas erii een, rit i et 
Mum Mr ree re 
лы тыңлыйсы 
A 
айн Ое, жу, КТЫ, 
eS oor 


ж-н ыны imei Тасы Pb page, 


kath, lary tors 














all 


41 ае, ч hale long bearda, е 
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ee one lados КУЧ 
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APPENDIX L 
List OF TERMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OF RELATIONSHIP, 
ы r ah ara} E iim eme 
E (Ue Hate 
ap en (vere year fa iiher 1E 


ap rn (ore 3 oum of ugo, futher 
speaking) 


©} dar dies dar dey ten 


"dab wi vl dab derive dab 
e 


hier (if under 9 your of | gpg 
Pie ped ag) ме dra tit 


amy, daughter (i over 3 pear ot m 
ier prea peaking) LES 


Por dee ә a ae a = dedirepail-j dar di-yd'lepail., 


ETE E E 
{ 


dah ater dab gt del r 
M Lire d ias qq Solar 
um 





dab s Jire pail-j. dab йу 
eer poil dal e P 
етулер 


indon (either 
X , 





жемш. 
амыр, 

et tr беш 
а a ше or fendi ain tare ates ange oben 
“peaking ee On ciety an henge o, 

pes 1 Й 

my sider sister (om or temi ен: pu T e 

д f issgepul. e 





my younger brother (male or female | dor dimige] dÁkà kém, dar 
“pking 





cs | in hr cee 
à 8 уе {ры мы 
prey um mci бы ыг ЖаШы 


rere: 
oen. (nao 'r fatua jmd Hon ceat t lon amt 
H ikanga 


E ESS J Shey 
1 Fide Appendix K. 
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younger brother (male or female 
pate) ene 
‘my elder sisters (wale or female 

peaking) x 


my younger sisters (male or femalo 
ay father's brother (cer or younger) 
minera ire ae) 
my fu 


mined di ынша; 7 
‘my father's fathers brothers (or 
слабее 
ep eae z 
Serrated pane 
T mv tors Mound (f de) 
er 
Sister del 
tubes dee арене ац) 
mj mothers dier rs a 
By hers bates wt 
By note ies 
By grninctien ty purest! 
Bey es a Ea ae 
B moie molles: dor dioe 
Ey itana gimba = 
Se e 
teu ai? (t soins ud 
idem 8 е " 
à itta: is it si) 
SI oues non” Cede a ls 
speaking) 



























my sister's son's wifo (Hale oF female 
E M E 
Temas) soi» wife (anle ot female 








dari. 


dor bà loi legte. 


dar ba-pait 


dar là ld idle. 
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my balt- brother's (or alist) 
cousin's (malo A 





my father’s brother's som 


Bani (amis or female ratia > 
b 
(шше ок feral aE 





my athe ar eT 
nale or female speaking) <... 
sy ie aires wt wht 
Wierine or consanguineo (malo or 
female speaking) ы, ы т 
=ү шм), brokers e's “vite, i 
(maio or fennie spent 

mi alins site ae 
И E ii 
younger (mals or female speaking) s- 
ny ae iter eit a Û 
twi tuy ‘ibe a [o i 

ger (wale or feral peak 

uil, my comnis Iit 
"brother, if younger (male or temale 


my fathers brother's sider daughter 
‘(male or female speaking). +. 
fathers Waters elder daughter 


y ght 
Tale or female 5 
sy mother's nie ed dangi 

Tea or femalo speaking) .- с 

















агыла убо. 


dar cM ewólare; dar chill 
Е ат, 


dar datingan, 





dar chéil entóbare lai уйле 





ага Ааай ааа уба, 
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le alse, whether uterine or 
Көнө (mane or female speak- } diva eMdnol d-entó-Ba yd-te-.. 
my ther brothera younger daughter 

(malo or female 













eae 
te d dar dling pa 
peaking) 
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eine eal ae) 2: 
E mene og 
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IT A a A a 
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rac (ral or fene pend 
mp fiber sere eher dough. 

















ынай (ишет 
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ien (eae or foal peaking) | da chemo eld bay dike, 


fests (also foes stg 
DA aya et sr 
Шер ж меры (эз ar 
Re rut, йын 
ани 
se ie yg n 
ТЕЕ О l a ES 
Ne hal i Stel pak т 
mother's sister's younger daughter 
and (ale ede e 
end ate Eater 
tha bead cote ka 
ae yogi al ar ie 
my grandfather (malo or femalo 
toler (male or 
© (Gate or [dra matelas 

Ды ый» Сао С: 

cire с” 
amy eder sister? husband (sale or 

өнө ы О 

z Eu. 

















ara md wala. 





‘my wife's brother (if older) 7 
my husband's sisters husband (if 
OR vis ster Qf older! and 


* Otherwise her naue would be employed. 
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APPENDIX K. 


List OF TERMS APPLIED TO MALES AND FEMALES PROM BIRTH 
TO OLD AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CON- 


DITION, &с. 


Males, 








Dano the iid ad 
fourth years 
rg fos ten yun 


DERE ei Венета) 


oar of age (the ordi- 
inary “fasting” perio), 


fer bikin 
Teh 


‘From twelve to zd 


first mouth) 


From then till he be- 
‘comes a father 
bachelor only <. 


Eo 
с 


Full grown (wether 
marre origo) 


Reply married. (Baring 
Sr few tne ony) °F 
Nowi married (durin 

ot fw moat cal oni) 
мат 





ы-у 
авот 
bigo-tgo- 
abdêrebil- 
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are rel-; dngtág guis 
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The tern eH gon, 
is liod Hm 
oy ho ia al fo 





the 
tho probationary 
at E 


canst shige “ 





{ ede Ded 
ell ebay 
During tie Bd tear 
ier mortis after the 
Sisi of kid ha e 
Seimei s toing. 








* Signin testicle. 
"Titi jungle bed ot laren called ig 


= A child. 


3 A bachelor. 
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APPENDIX L. 


LIST OF SOME OF THE TREES AND PLANTS IN THE ANDAMAN 
JUNGLES. 
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Andamanase name, Botanical name, 
EN eom 
e... n | Alpinia ap, 


fie | Odina Woodier .» 
А] Devivotiun.  umtei: 
i th 
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Remarks. 
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[ле ^ Medicine, 
Qoa) 59 


(se es es P Hriquiers grmnorhiss | (Burm) Zyibo. 
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(Burn.) Thiremiee.. 


Burm.) Ngase. 
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Additional Notes, 


fe) Heart of the tree is eaten. 
[Portion of spathe is exten. 
stems wed in manufacture of sleeping mata. Leaves nsed for thatch- 


(e 
М ъа Rp momen ma aprons (tunga) motten logs ued for fue (ue 
D pen Sepe ei torte ane a lllo st bassa Г] 


Заа, Бә eres (eds Appendix D, item 74), for 
corps, fr facing ood fr journey, das nod poe 
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APPENDIX M. 


‘List oF SHELLS COMMONLY KNOWS TO THE ANDAMANESE. 





3 To the Hey. LJ. Warnefon, formerly chaplain at e Adamum, Iam. 
indebted for the clasical names of mary of the sbells im this lit 
denotes those that are cooked and ratra. 
denotes those that ame cooked snd eaten by married persons only, 
то. хп. 2н 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Раслоштио Turn 





uxt row mx Bao or tue Tuawes. 


Ti tho last number of this Journal (p. 230), reference was made to 
^» paliolithío flint implement. from the bed of the Thames, which 
was exhibited before the Institute on May 9th, 1882. Mr. Lambton 
Young, the owner of tho implement, bns since presented a photo- 
engraved block, taken from a sketch by Mr. G. M. Atkinson, and 
from this block Plate XII bas boon printed. ihe following par- 
ticulara havo been obligingly furnished by Mr, Atkinso 

Thin remarkably ins palolithi Mint implement was found darin) 
the process of excavating the bed of tho Thames, for the purpose oi 
laying the foundation of one of the piers of the Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge, now called the Victorin Bridge. Tho Act of Parlament 
authorising the construction of this bridge, for H.M.'s Commis. 
sioners of Works, was passed in 1845, and the work was commenced 
in 1851. The bridge, which is suspended from chains carried over 
two piers, 704 feet apart, forms a line of communication from the 
bottom of Sloane Street, Chelsea Bridge Road, across the river 
‘Thames to Victoria Road, east side of Battersea Park, Surrey. In 
1854, Mr. Lambton Young, C.E., while superintending the 
ing out of tho coffer-dam at’ the Surrey-sido pier, 18 feet below 
the bed of the river, fortunately observed and rescued the interest 
ing object represented in Plato XII, 
"M. Boucher do Peribes in. 1847, et directód attention to this 

of flint implement, which. he found in the drift at Abbeville 

And other parta of tho valley of the Somme. Бу the discoveries of 
Colonel A. Lane-Fox (now General Pitt Rivers) in tho High-terraco 

vel at Acton, in May, 1871, the subject of palwolithic weapons 
Tho valley of tbe Tames va brought, into tho prominonco it 
deserves. Jt is noteworthy that ut Acton, 70 feet above high water. 
mark, just resting on the London elay, implementa of the drift 
typo wore found; and in tho bed of the Thamos, in a similar posi- 
tion, Mr. Young's very perfect specimen was obtained. Tho plate 
representa a front and a side view of the wenpon, with a section of 
the river-bed. To greater depth of water at the point where the pier 
js placed, was caused by constant dredging for some time previous 
to the commencement of the works. ‘The sand and gravel was, 
prior to this, 18 fee thick abore the imploment 

In connection with the subject of palwolithic implements in the 
‘Thames Valley, attention may be directed to the discoveries of 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith, which have frequently been submitted 
to the Institute. 
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Nore 10 4 Coxmumoaion “Ox tre Sunvivan op Cxntamy Radiat 
Fraronzs." By J. Park Hansisox, Esq, M.A. 


‘Tue omission of minus signs in Tables I and II, on p. 249 of the 
list nam bor of this Journal, having rendered it nebtarary to reprint 
the tables in a correct form, the opportunity has been taken 
Advantage of to withdraw two of the skulls (numbered 268 and 
270 in the Thurnam collection of Anglo-Saxon crania), which 
presented features belonging to the round-barrow type of me 

Deducting the values of their nasal projections, the average in 
{ko case of the male skulls, in Tablo |i precisely tho same as 
in that of the female skulls in Table II, on an equal number 
of examples. 





TABLE L 
iour Mara AsoroSaxox Swvrzs. 

1 eem Xo. 2 Naa project, 
E Ege ene ere om 








TABLE п. 
Erour Frotane Axato-Saxox Sxvius- 
моне Xo. 
Фо. 
250 
34 ll 
ms o. 
Е 
s7 
ЕЧ 
эз 





Average s. OI y (08 em) 


‘Tho skulls withdrawn (Nos. 268 and 270), which were obtained 
from tho cemetery at Long Wittonham, in Borkshire, are distin- 
guished by very receding foreheads, certainly not a Saxon feature: 
nnd other osseous remains at Long Wittenham were evidently those 

ofa taller moe than the Saxons. The thigh-bones of the men, 
7} Anatomical Sfuseum, Cambridge, 
ыште идёт тов Daston to nasion, and a бае роја Баана, 
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as described by Mr. Akerman, were from 205 inches to 17:5 inches 
lonfr, and in one grave be found a thigh-bone of a woman exceeding. 
20 inches in length. Some of the objects, too, interred with the 
skeletons, were such as are seldom found in Saxon graves. The 
skulls miy have boon, either partly British or purely Anglian, Па 
Sither case it seemed better to exclude them, though la 
“Anglo-Saxon.” 

‘Tho skulls numbered 244 and 247, in Table T, with an asterisk 

ixed, were derived respectively from the cemeteries of Fairford, 

loncestersbire, and Kilbam, in the East Riding, Cross bula of 
considerable dimensions; found at Fairford, resemble forms com- 
monly met with in Anglian cemeteries of the midland counties, and, 
во баг аз observation has yet extended, nre not found in the South 
of England ; * the inference being,” as Dr. Thurnam said," that they 
are Anglian rather than Saxon in their origin and use.” Kilbam, 
also, is probably a mixed cemetery: and the nasal projection in 
skulls Nos. 214 and 247, with their somewhat receding foreheads, 
and features more pronounced than in the Saxon, indicate Anglian 
admixture, but not sufficient to justify their exclusion from the 
tables. 

Some donbt has arisen in my mind whether the second example 
of the German profile in the “Cranin Ethnica” (viz., that of the 
“Franc Ripuaire,” from the Lower Rhine)? is sufficiently 
Teutonic to be classed with the Saxon type pure. Alo the 
Frankish graves contain objects which are not found with Saxon 
interments, e.g., the large cross fibule, already alluded to, and the 
Francisca axe, a weapon nsed by the Danes and Jutes, but not by 
‘the Saxons proper. à 

Inquiry having been made as to the estimated age of the ancient 
Britons smd Saxons, whose profiles are contrasted in the communi- 
sation to which this note is an appendix, the average for the 
former (included in figs. 1, 23, р. 246), ns given in the “ Crania 
Britannica,” is 47. But the five skulls from Derbyshire (not six, as 
stated in error) belonged to individuals whore average did not 
zeod 40. The age of the Anglo-Saxons (fg. 4) appears to havo 

n 37. 

‘The averages in millimetres were obtained by calculation, except 
їп some cases, where measurements wero taken a second time by 
callipers, graduated for the purpose. 

‘The following additional corrections are requireds—p. 249, 
ine 12, for Humphrey read Humphry ; p. 250, line 16, for four read. 
two; p- 250, line 23, for “08 read -30. 























1 The average nasal projection of the skulls of the round-barrow men, 
obtained in tbe same manner as in the Table, is double thet of the Saxon sulle 
#* Grania Ethnics,” Plate XOVIIL; sec also Plate LXXIX, p. 409 m. 
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‘Tax Nantoxar Ermyovooican, Museum ar Lavoe: 








additional buildings, and Mr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, formerly manager 
Of the Godefroy Nesoum at Hamburg, bas boon'appainted ouraior; 
The ethnological objects in the Model Room of the Ministry of 
Marino, and those in the Royal Cabinet at the Hague, will be 
transferred о the newly organised Mnsoum, whi ‘then contain 
‘about 18,000 specimens. It is hoped that the International Colonial 
Exhibition, to be held this year at Amsterdam, will offer an op 
tunity of still further augmenting the collections, Medals will bo 
wranled to those donors who present gifts of importance. 











A Semeur or. Axmimorotoor. 


Ar tho Montreal meeting of tho American Association for tho 
Advancement of. Science n paper was read by Professor Mason, on 
MA Scheme of Anthropology.” This papor was designod to enable 
gntiropologsta lo la ly (oir materiis, and also to indicato tho 
tops of. progress which are involved in a true scientifio investiga- 
tion. For thix purpose the Greek words, Genea, Grophe, Logos, and 
Nomor, were employed a& tho suffixes of sovoral series of terms. 
Tor example, the whole study of. man would be represented by the 
our words, Anthropogeny, Anthropography, Anthropology, Anthro- 
ponomy. ‘The first word covers all investigations referring to the 
origin of man, the second to correct observation, the third to 
classification, the fourth to the discussion of the lawsof the science. 
In like manner, Professor Mason suggested, for ancient history, the 
terms, Archaogeny, Archeography, Archcrology, and Archesonomy, and 
for modern anthropology, several series of four terms cacb, begin- 
img with the words, Diogeny, P. wy, Glossogeny, Bthnogeny, 
jeny, Sociogeny, and Mythogeny. For tho study of the relations 
saa and kis environment the speaker adopted the terms, 
THlesiogeny, Heriography, Heziology, nnd Hezimomy. 
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Juv lirm, 1882, 


‘A Special Meeting held at No. 4, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., 
К invitation of the President and Mra Pitt Rivers] x 


Lieut.-General Prrr Rivers, F.R.S, President, in the Chair. 
The Minutos of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The following Paper was read by the author — 


Оп the Loxceviry of the Romaxs in Nour Arnica. By the 
Right Hon. Loro Tarsor pe MALANIDE, F.R.S, F.S.A. 


Tue subject of longevity has long engaged the attention of 
‘curious and learned men. 

‘My friend Mr. Thoms has written an exhaustive work on the 
subject, which is doubtless familinr to most of you. I think he 
‘has proved that in many instances the ages of men have been 
exaggerated, and that there is not much trustworthy evidence on 

ject.’ I fear that there bas been some mistake as to the 
age of my countrywoman, the celebrated Countess of Desmond, 
T am, however, inclined to believe the story which Henry 
Jenkins told of his having been present at the battle of Flodden 
Field. This would make his age above 157. 

‘The imperfection, and in most cases total absence, of registries 
renders this case incapable of proof. The same objection applies. 
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to the Russian cases, which are quite as wonderful as anything 


T am, however, disposed to attach more faith to the Roman 
cases, and I will give you my reasons at length at the end of 


this paper. 

North Africa wus covered with Roman colonies and 
in, and, fortunately, numerous inscriptions have been 
discovered which throw much light on the economic and 
administrative state of the Roman Empire, 

Mr. Renier has published a collection of these, and a still 
more complete series is published by Mr. Willman under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of Berlin. Upwards of 10,000 
inscriptions are thus calendared, all found in Algeria or Tunisia, 
and every day fresh ones come to light, 

One of the most remarkable monuments of this kind is the 
Tomb of Præcilius, the goldsmith at Constantine, which, when 
first found, was decorated with numerous statues and curious 
mosaics, but has been allowed by the French authorities to be 
utterly gutted and destroyed. Tt contained a metrical inscrip- 
tion which, though not written in classical Latin, is interesting, 
and presents a graphio account of Roman domestic lifo, It is as 
follows — 

Hio ego qui taoso vornibus meam vilam demonstro. 

eo cir rie tenore mna 

ris b ue nie Stee em bal m 

Omnibus communis ego Cui non misertus ol 

Rinus, luxuriam semper fruitas cum cari unica 

Talem post obitum domine Valeria non inveni pudica 

Vitam | sum potui gratam, habui cum conjuge anetam. 

Era aa age ны 

Seer ese mie ан 
ipe. 














Tr AMD RES ei 
ORE. 

Somer STAT E S atyn rben ъа 
Poaceae ы рар e trt y 
‘Twas always gay, and hospitable to my dear friends 

EET le 

e popore io ah 

RG the mps pt Шр адал 

eini giei ry iia i tmd kies 

Alive I the titles which you read, as Fortune willed it. She never 
Follow me in like manner; here I await you! Come. 


к> 
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Dr. Leclerc has made a summary of the ages of persons whose. 
funerary inscriptions are given in Roaier’s “Noouel'Inserigtions 
Africaines.” number of persons who reached the age of 
from 80 to 90 and upwards is very considerable, He reckons 
80 deatha between the age of 90 to 100, and 230 between 80 
and 90. 

EN following is a list from Numidia (Province of Constan- 
tine) — 





110 years 
ni^ 
ю „ 
35, 
1б 

197 
181 
m, 


per was written many mors have come to light, 
‘To take a single locality, Mastar, which appears to have been 

a small town, its cemetery has yielded the following names x 
d =. ЫШ 












eere. 








ns 





I will give a few specimens of the style of the inscriptions, 
which show the methodical manner if which, the ages are 
recorded :— 

INSCRIPTIONS AT CARTHAGE. 
Christian. 
D. 8 
FELIX OASARIS 


SER DONATA FIL 
TABELLARIYS PIYS 
VIXIT ANNIS PLVS 
MINYS XXXX VITO 
RIA CONSERVA FECIT, 


DMS 
SVLIA RY 
FINA МА VI 
Xm ANNIS 
XXXV PLVS 
MINYS. 
Now in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris, 
212 





PROVINCE OF CONSTANTINE. 


1. 1NGI FIL 
E 1A. MARC 
1 EIA V.A CXX 
охи. нЕ. 
(Annuaire de Constantine, 1862) 


рма 


ver, 
HISTRVIA 
Y ANNIS 
cxxv 


ОЕШМА АБ, 
MATRONA V.A 
хха, нљ (130 years). 


(Annuaire, 1808, p. 43.) 
EY 
ox 

(Annuaire, 1866, p. 52.) 


T FLAVI 
Y8 CAS 








тув ҮА 
XY 1. 88 (113 years), 
(Annuaire, 1866, p. 73.) 






E. эм. 

1, cono f 
+ VS INPI 

үслхүв 
үл Охх 

(Annuaire, 1866, p. 157.) 

XAMAY 

J VIX. AN 


сх 
DMS 


py remp ee m 


Annuaire, 1866, p. 224) 
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In considering what machinery the Romans employed for 
determining the ages of citizens, we must first advert to the 
duties of the censors, 

The censors, the most important officers, if not the most 
ancient, in the Roman Commonwealth, are said to have been 
first appointed by King Servius Tullius, and they retained their 
functions during the whole of the Republic, and the beginning 
of the Empire, when they merged in the crown. 

Their duties were manifold, They exercised what our neigh- 
bours would call a police de mars, and fixed the position of 
citizens, particularly senators and knights. 

They also managed, in conjunction with the questors, the 
finances of the State, ' These are matters with which we have 
nothing to do, We shall therefore consider their duties as 
managers of the census, or enumeration of the people, Accord- 
ing to tho quaint language of the twelve tables, Censome pop 
‘evitates, soboles, familias pecuniasque censento.” " The censores 
are to inquire into the ages of the people, their families and 
servants, and also their incomes.” 

Bach citizen had to. give an account of himself, of his family, 
and of his property on oath, First, he had to give his full name 
(prenomen, nomen, and cognomen), and. that of his father, or if 
he wero n freedman that of his patron, and he was Likewise 
obliged to state his age. 

was then asked, “Tu, ex animi tui sententia uxorem 
habes?” and, if he was married, the name of his wife, and like- 
‘wise the number, names, and ages of his children, if any. 

Whoever voluntarily absonted himself from the census was 
subject to the severest punishment, Servius Tullius ів said to 
have threatened the ezomsus with imprisonment and death, 
and in the Republican period he might be sold by the State as a 
slave, It is supposed, from a passage in Livy, that in later times 
the censors sent commissioners into the provinces, with full 
power to take the census of the Roman soldiers there. 

‘The regular depository for all the archives of the censors 
was in the earlier times the Atrium libertatis, near the Villa 
publica, and in Inter times the Temple of the Nymphs. The 
term vasaria was applied to them, probably because they were 

in vases. 

There does not appear to have been a general census taken in 
the provinces till the time of Augustus. This Emperor caused 
an accurate account to be taken of all persons in the Roman 
dominion, together with the amount of their property ; and a 
similar census was taken from time to time by succeeding 
Emperors, at first every ten and subsequently every fifteen years. 
The Emperor sent into the provinces especial officers to take 
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‘the census who were called censitores, but the duty was some- 
times by the imperial legate. The censitores were 
assisted by subordinate officers, who were called censuales, who 
made the lists, &c. 

By an ancient regulation, ascribed also to Servius Tullius, all. 
"births were registered in the Temple of Venus, and all deaths in 
that of Libitina; and this practice was continued under the 
"Empire, only that at a later period the Temple of Saturn was 
substituted for that of Venus for the registration of births. 

‘The censor, curator, or quinquennalis, was a municipal magis- 
trate, and corresponded to the censor at Romo, and in some 
instances to tho queæstor also. 

In stating the duties of censor, I am much indebted to Dr. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Roman Antiquities. 

Tthink I hove shows thet the Homans did not neglect, the 
duty of enumerating and registering their citizens. I shall 
conclude by quoting some curious passages in Pliny’s Natural 
History which beer on longevity. 

In the forty-ninth and fiftieth of his seventh book, 
hho discusses the subject at length. He does not here betray the 
credulity of which he has been justly accused, but displays a 
considerable amount of logical acumen. 

He mentions, only to discredit them, the legends which 
ascribed to Arganthonius, King of Cadiz, the age of 150; Cynyras, 
King of Cyprus, 160; Egimins, 200; and, in spite of the high 
authorities of pus, Hellanicus, and Xenophon, does not 
believe that Epimenides lived to 153, certain Ætolians 200, a 
King 2 Шутісоп 500, und a Xing o Tyre 600. 

s, however, mentions, as undoubted instances of longevity, a 
Sicilian of the name of. Gorgias, who lived to 108; M, Valerius 
Corvinus and Metallus Pontifex M., who lived to 100 ; Terentia, 
Ciceros wife, 103; Clodin, wife of Oflius, 113. An actress named 
Sammula is said to have lived to 110; and a certain T. Fullonius, 
of Bononia, is stid to have lived to 150, 

With respect to Fullonius, it appears that the Emperor 
Claudius took great pains to verify this fact. "Idque collatis 
censibus, quos ante detulerat, vitaque argumentis (etenim id curs 
principi erat) verum apparuit," 

Pliny also gives a particular account of a recent census 
during the censorship of the Emperors Vespasian and Titus. 
He mys, nee sunt omnia rasaria excutienda, Ho does not go 
all the archives, but confines himself to the district 
‘between the Apennines and the river Po. 
"His summary is as follows ;— 














Romans in North Africa, Am 
In this distriet there were found— 


54 men of 100 years 
Мн М0 к 
з, » 
* 5 20; 
i 


105 or'197 yearn 
Moyea. 

‘The Romans seem to have taken much pains to ascertain tho 
veracity of their statements as to age, But of course they 
sometimes made mistakes, and although the age of the deceased 
is almost universally given on tombstones, on several you see 
added FLY xxvs when they were not quite certain. 

T have not attempted to continue this inquiry to more recent 
times, I have no doubt that among the native tribes, the 
Kabyles and Berbors, many eases of longevity may be found, 
but the absence of registries and other reliable evidence would 
prevent a successful result, 


Discvesox, 


‘Mr. Vintraes Sroanr called attention to the remarkable case of 
the Countess of Desmond as an instance of longevity. ‘The Duke 
of Devonshire agent, in arching for documents at Lismore 
Castle, discovered a list of farms purchased by the Duke's ancestor 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, Attached fo thom was a statement chat 

‘were subject to mt of the jointure of the old 
сел эк өй ите on yr Ms Ui ap 
contemporary docament it is almost conclusive as to her age. 

listinguishod social position, and the interest which the repre- 

pentativos of tho ostato had in watching that there ahoald be no 
imposition, was, the speaker believed, tho strongest evidenco wo 
could have ылы of her caso. 

Mr. Moxovrx D. Coxwar stated that he had heard Thomas 
Carlyle relate that he once visited a man who was certainly over a. 
Hundred years of age. His eyes were like horn, and his skin like 
leather. 

Dr. Jons Evaxs thought that possibly in ancient as well as in 
modern times epitaphs were not distinguished for their strict 
veracity. It way moreover, well known that there was tendency 
among persons of advanced years somewhat to exaggerate their ago. 
Mhare ight possibly ave axisid in t North of Africa sono 
gastom of reckoning by year of twelvo lunar months instead of by 

solar year, but во special grounds for believing this to 
Taye bean he oase. NES ت‎ 

Mr. F. Gavrox alluded to a current opinion that old couples were 
more often to be met with than the mere chance of the double event 
would render probable. He had himself noticed several cases, and. 
was inclined to believe in the truth of the opinion, though he had 
not sufficient evidence to speak positively. If it were true, we 
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might reasonably conclude that longevity was a good deal dependent 
бае tii of he donne magi 
Sir Joseru Farner adduced two instances of great age, probably 
exceeding 100 years. When at Lucknow, in 1854, among pther ine 
stitutions under his supervision was one known as tho Khairdt-Khána, 
founded by King Nusseot-oodeen Hydet. It was a charitablo in- 
stitution, and one of tho outdoor pensioners—a halo, vigorous old 
man, n Mohammedan, who used to walk some miles to receivo n. 
monthly pension—had been a Soubhadar at the battle of Buxar. 
Tt was hardly probablo that his ago, holding that rank (equivalent 
to “captain”) could be less than 20,—probably it was more,—so 
that as tho battle of Buxar was fought in October, 1764, supposing 
his age to have been 21, at tho timo tho speaker know him he must 
ave been, n 1809, 110 years of ago; and then, though he looked 
very old, ho seemed by no means likely to die of old ago and debility 
for some time, Bir Joseph lost sight of him before the Mutiny broke 
ош. The second case was that of an Armenian in Calcutta, who was 
admitted into the hospital with a fracture of the neck of the thigh- 
bone. He was very old, feeble, and irritable, would not talk freely, 
but told the speaker that his age was very great, and that ho re- 
membered seeing Nunoomat’s execution, cad that he was a grown 
lad at tho timo; say 14 to 16, This Hatament wes made ia абра 
. Nuncomar was hanged on Augast Sth, 1775. Supposh 
him to have been 16 at the timo, his ago in 1866 was 107, He 
as far us Sir Joseph could remember, of exhaustion and 
ity after the accident. А 
Dr, Atizx Tuowsox mentioned his having visited, many years 
Edinburgh, a lady whose wellauthenticated ago was then 
some degree of torpidity of her muscular powers 
sion of the senses of sight and hearing, and a con- 
siderable amount of her mental faculties. She belonged to a family 
many of tho members of which attained to an unusually old age, 
Mr, Canutouaxt thought it not unimportant to inquire how far 
Lord Talbot de Malahide had distinguished between tho classes of 
рой to which the persons commemorated in the inscriptions 
it forward by him belonged. For in the case of slaves or 
Imen, Mr, Carmichael saw no reason (o suppose that thoro was. 
any greater probability of uccurate knowledge of ago being possessed 
by a Roman slave than was formerly found among American and 
' Indian slaves. In the case of the " Verna,” or slave born 
on his estate, or in his house, alone could the Roman master have 
^ possibility of personal knowledge of the facts. In all other 
cases the computation must have been vague, and based on no 
certain data, Tn reply to tho sugestion by the noble lord that 
the Roman slave was a member of the family, Mr. Carmichael said 
‘he was of course aware of that, but it was trae only in the technical 
sense of the term " Familia," in Roman law. 
‘The Purstoxer also took part in the discussion, and the author 
briefly replisd. 
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‘The following paper was read by Captain Burton >— 


On SroxE IMPLEMENTS from te GoD Coast, WEST AFRICA. 
By Captain R. F. BUnrox, F.R.G.S, and Commander V. L 
Cameros, С.В. 


[Worn Pears XIIL) 


"Tit discovery of a stone age in these barbarous regions is thus 
reported by my late friend: “One morning, in 1870, Mr. 
Zimmermann, of the Basle Mission at Oduinassi, near the Volta, 
brought me a stone which had evidently been shaped by 
human hands into the image of an axe. It was so small as 
rather to resemble a toy or model than a real implement of 
"work; yet such in past ages it had been. With these miserable 
tools tlie ancestors of the white men, the red men, and the black. 
men, had hewed down the oaks of Europe, the cedars of Asin, 
the pines of Americ and che hugs ilcnton tres af Noga 
land. Not only are these stone implements dug up all over the 
‘world, but all over the world they are supposed by the common 
Pople tobe thunderbolt, As regards Went Africa, this 

jef is easily explained. The stone age is there comparatively 
recent, and many axes are merely covered by the upper soil б 
‘After heavy storms of rain, which are usually accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, this upper soil being washed away, the 
stone implements are found lying on the ground, and so seem to 
have fallen from the sky. However, the stone which Mr. 
Zimmermann showed me had been dug in his yard at some 
little depth below the surface, He informed me that he had 
sent specimens to the Missionary Museum at Basle, and I after- 
wards discovered thatthe specimens from Christiansborg (whilo 
that fort was under. the Danes) had been sent to the Copenhagen 
collection, which is unrivalled in the world for its relics of the 
age of stone. But I was the first to bring stone implementa 
from Western Africa to England, and being thus put upon the 
scent, obtained large umbera at two other missionary stations 
—Akropong and AÌ 

And here I must note that Mr, Crocker, of Crockerville, on 
the Gold Coast, told me that Winwood Reade had found, at 
‘Aquapim, fine specimens of hatchets, with holes pierced for 
hafta, Of those Captain Cameron and 1 found none on the Gulf 
of Guinea. 

Windwood Reade resumes: “The next time I saw a stone 
implement was in the tent of Mr. Kühne,at Prahsu. He had 


1 Winwood Reade, “ The Story of the Ashantee Campaign,” pp. 8-4. Tondon t 
‘Smith, Elder, and Co., 1874. 2 
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found it on an Ashantee altar, or shrine, as he was on his way 
from Coomassie to the camp. ` I asked my interpreter if he had 

lied that they were “found every- 
Small collection during the mareh thro 
troops took a village I always hunted for 
this kind of plunder, Sometimes I found the stone hangi 
before doorways at the end of a string, like a plummet, 
often it would be daubed over with chalk. The natives regard, 
these stones with, superstitious reverence, and call them god-azes; 
and, believing that all things sacred are medicinal, grind from 
them a powder which they use for rheumatism and other 
complaints.” 

Lastly, wo ary told (p 314) that Reade’s companion, Lake, 
found at Amoaful some stone implements, which are now in Sir 
John Lubbock’s collection. Dr. John Evans owns, I believe, 
one of the Aquapim finds 

Arrived at Axim, I nailed to the wall of our sitting-room a 
rough prin, showing the faces and profiles of stone implements, 

drew to it the attention of all native visitors. result 











Tourn, Anthrop. Тан, Vol, XI, Pl. XIII. 
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cast, specimens of a lightish slaty hue are common. Captain 
‘Cameron, whose fine collection is described elsewhere, brought 
home one that felt and looked like soapstone coloured са/ё-аи- 
lait. 

Axim seems to have been a great centre of stone manufacture, 
‘Mr. Carr showed us some curious remains in Messrs, Swanzy’s 
Compound. The slopes of the wart upon which their powder- 
magazine is built, especially the southern, are garnished with 
Ihuge untrimmed boulders of this greenstone, whinstone, iron- 
stone, or diorite, The upper surfaces are scored and striped 
with leaf-shaped grooves, some of them three feet long by three 
inches wide and two deep. Probably chippings of the same 
rock were here ground to the required size and shape, 1 
counted twelve large blocks, chiefly at the south-eastern angle of 
the monticle, and Cameron ‘photographed the most remarkable, 
The Inte Mr. Robertson, of the Izrah Mine, compared the 
boulders with the Bell Rock on the Winterhoech farm, 150 
miles from the Natal coast, and six miles from Graytown, It 
takes its name from the ringing sound when struck by stone 
or bullet. No one has accounted for the stripes down the sides 
which may result from grinding stone implements. Captain 
Cameron, in returning from Tákwá, put in a few gads, and with 
Mr. Carr's leave broke off a fragment weighing some 600 Ibs, 
It is now in the British Museum. 

We afterwards found a number of these grooved boulders by 
walking round the seaward face of the Fort Saint Anthony: 
some were in the water and others stood high and dry. 
the settlement north of the Fort there is one at the corner of a. 
native house; and there is a fine specimen in the bed of the 
Anjueri rivulet, one of the many which pass through the red 
lay ground to the north of Axim before the traveller debouches 
‘upon the sands leading to the Ancobra river. 





Explanation of Plate XIII. 


Front and side views of two stone axes brought by the authors 
from the Gold Coast, and represented of natural size, 


Disccsstox, 


Dr. Jony Evaxs observed that there was a strong general resem- 
lance between the West African stone implements and those found 
in Greece and Asia Minor. Не did not recognise any well-marked 
distinction between the one which was reported to have been used 
for gold-mining and the other specimens. ‘The reverence shown 
to those hatchets might Бо регеа by that exhibited mands 
them in India, where it is the custom to daub the ancient stone 
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Bests, pith rod. paint as maka. Curiously enough, the 

Egyptian hieroglyph for Nouter, God, is the figure of an axe.’ The 

Popular belio of such hatchets being thundorbolts, a observed, was 

of wide range, Though polished stone hatchets had already 

Boon Brought fee, gt gue, Coast by Mr. Winwood Reade a 

Be omen he Bolioved that they lad not as jet ban feed it 
ern Africa, 


p Professor Born Dawarss, Lond Taror De Marame, Dr. Ross, and 
the Putsiorsr took part in the discussion, 








Tho PRESIDENT exhibited an ancient Egyptian Boomerang, 
from Thebes, which had been lately added tote: collection, 
read the following paper :— 


On e EOYPTIAN BOOMERANG and ite Avenerries, 
By Lieut,-General Pirr Rivers, F.R.S, 


[Wiru Prat XIV.) 
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included amongst his last requests the desire that the weapon 
in question, witch ho had oboi ar Thebes about the time I 
have mentioned, should be added to my collection. 

At the same time that this weapon was procured at Thebes, 
the two others mentioned above were obtained, probably from 
the sumo tomb, and they have found their way, through Mr. 
Greville Chester, into the British Museum. One, represented 
in fig T, Plate XIV, is booked at the end and slightly twisted; 
the other, fg. 8, Plate XIV, exactly resembles amine, but is less 
Da manne armenia, exact in the, sume 
ê, by means of four grooves which run 

le, and they are of the 
th in all three specimens. The one with the 

marked with an inscription represented. 
in the annexed woodcut, marked A, which has been Wdeutidied 








‘CARTOVOH ор кмкака тив окт. 


as part of the cartouche of Rameses tho Great, 1855 no; 
and there can be little doubt, I think, that all three must have 
come from the great find of antiquities recently discovered wr 
‘Thebes, and which contained, amongst others, the mummy of that 
monarch." Another flat-curved stick in the Boulak MURS. 
about 3 feet 6 inches in length, and probably stick for throwin 

but of a later period, is inseribed with tho cartouche represen 

in the woodcut B, which Dr. Birch has interpreted for me as 


в. 


TAA, sox o Tu st EY I-LIYING, 
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"Son of the Sun (TA-A-A) Everliving" and of the period of 
the 17th dynasty. 

T Rave drawn on the accompanying plate other ancient 
Egyptian boomerangs that are to be seen in different museums 
Fig, Plate XIV, has been in the British Museum for seme 





Dad a fac-simile made of it for experiment some years ago, and 


found that by throwing it against the wind I could make it 


mtu to my feet several times running: it has a lat enlargement 
mone end, and a similar but smaller enlargement, at. the other. 
‘Two others, figs 3 and 10, Plate XIV, are nearly like it, but have 
no ment at one end, No. 3 is in the Boulak Museum at 
Cairo, where T took a drawing ol it and of the others in the 
Same museum, by permission of M. Maspero, who informs me 
hat both this and баз. 1, 2, and 4, were obtained from Drah- 
abool-Neggah, at Thebes, and are of the period of the 11th and 
Inh dynasse ay 30b4 Be. Fig 10 is in the Louvre at 
Paris; figs. 1, 2, and 4 resemble thís, except that. they have en, 
angements of equal size at both ends. Fig, 5 is a small one of 
Done, in the Boulak Museum. Fig. 7 is the one to which I havo 








E 
i 


ot erang at the opposite en 
possession, and is the one given me by Dr. Pinkerton, and the 
Ther is in the British Museum. All these boomerangs have 
shore or less flat sections, as shown in the plate, and the section 
fs symmetrical on both sides—not flat on one side and convex on 
Hh thr, te ct ih trang ot ens 
fier in ‘the boomerangs of the Egyptian 
FG danes Bgured by Sir Ganiner Wilkinson in having # single 
curve, whereas those ted in the bands of fowlers in 
‘soulptures have jy a double curve somewhat in the form 
of a drawn-out ‘ery much longed an stun, This 


faust represent a different variety of the weapon. Some of 
а Мамаң» те Йе. “Ai the Egyptian 
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represented in the plate, it will be seen, 
е EOD MAVE UHI E 
опе end than the other. 

Having now described all the ancient boomerangs 
that Thave been able to take drawings of in different museums, 
and having shown clearly by the sections attached to each that 
they are true flat boomerangs, and not merely round curved 
sticks, ss Has beer erroneously assumed by some writer who 
have been guided only by the representation of them in the 
seul have only further to say a few words as to the 

ficance of this form in its bearing on the possibility of 
connection with other countries in which the boomerang is 
used. 

T find that my views on this subject have been mis ted, 
owing mainly, I presume, to the fact that some more or leas casual 
remarks of mine in my address to the Anthropological Бе 
ment of the British Association in 1872 have been widely 
sircalated whilst to provious papers in which T discussed tho 
subject in detail, in the years 1867 and 1868, having been 
published by the Royal United Service Institution, the Journal 
of which Society? is not so generally accessible to anthropologists, 
have received no attention, It has been assumed that I 
supposed the Egyptian and Dravidian boomerangs to be iden- 
tical with that particular variety of the weapon which in 
Aus is made to return to the thrower after being hurled 
at the object it is intended to strike, whereas the very reverse. 
is what I stated in the papers to which I refer. I have there 
shown, by giving a description of all the different, var 
the boomerang used by tho natives of Australia, 

boomerang, the trombush of the blacks of ‘Abyssinia, 
t of the blacks of Hindustan, correspond only to one 
class of the Australian boomerang, viz, that used by them for 
war, and considered the most useful weapon they employ, and 
that this form differs from the returning boomerang, which T 
describe as “having a slight lateral twist by means of which it 
is caused to rise in the air, screwing itself up precisely in the 
‘same manner as a boy's flying top, which rises and spins upon 
the calling.” This last kind of Voomerung, I have contended, 
is merely a variety of the war boomerang, and is peculiar to 
the continent of Australia, and not. found elsewhere, and that 


1 4 Journal of the Royal United Service Institution," vols. xi-aii, 1977-0, 

з "Tbe fora of the returning boomerang, ta curve, ita twist, ad ite peculiar 
section, fat on ove side and convex on the other, has Tong been know! in this 
country, and forsriniles of it Inve been used as toys for таву years. More 
than forty years ago, when boy, I practised with one of them copied from an 
"Australian specimen, and sequired some skill in throwing it so ax to return to 
‘ma repested'y, snd also to pess behind me in its return Might, 

Yor. XII. эк 
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itis a development of the plain war boomerang, which latter is 
шей by several of the black races bordering on the Indian Ocean 
ke well as by tho Australians. Whether the returning boome- 

‘of Australia is a weapon of precision or not is immaterial, 
Bnd not worth discussing in reference to this question of dis- 
tribution, because it is not this, but the plain non-returning war 
boomerang, which is found on the three continents of Africa, 
India, and Australia. 

"It is not doubted that the black races of the world are more 
closely allied to each other than to the rest of mankind. Their 
geographical distribution, no less than their physical peculiarities, 
favour the opinion that, notwithstanding the wide seas which 
now separate them, and notwithstanding minor differences of 
hair and form, they must originally have spread from a common 
centre, and if so must have carried with them the most primitive 
kinds of weapons of wood and stone that are to be found amongst 
savages in a low condition of culture. Of this class of weapons 
the boomerang is one, but it is reasonable to suppose that they 
must have taken it with them in its more simple and early form, 
‘and not in the more complex: form into which it developed on 
the continent of Australia after the separation had taken place. 

Tf it is said that the plain, non-returning boomerang, being 
а comparatively simple contrivance, and one derived from the 
tise of natural forms of sticks, might have been independently 
invented in different. places, the reply is, why, if such is the case, 
‘was it not invented on the continent of America, where nothing of 
the kind is found allche way from Batlin's Bay to Tierra del Fuego! 
Why is it not found in Greenland, or Northern or Eastern Asin, 
or the Pacific Islands, in Europe or South Africa, or any part of 
the world which is not contiguous to the Indian Ocean! In 
India it is used only by the black aborigines of the country; im 
‘Africa it is used by the blacks in Abyssinia and the Upper 
Nile. I have here given illustrations of two of these wooden 
oomerangs, called trombush on the Upper Nile, which I copied 
from specimens in the Ethnographical Museum at Copenhagen 
(igs 11 and 12, Plate XIV). It will be seen that they resemble 
some of the Australian boomerangs in form and section. These 
Офо кыры ате ‘described by Sir Samuel Baker and 

ers. 

From this region, allied weapons in iron, called Hunga Munga, 
and various other names, all derived from the wooden trombash, 
spread over Central Africa continuously to the west coast ; but T 
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believe I am right in saying that the wooden weapon is only 
found in the Eastern division of the continent, showing that its 


origin was from that source Э 
t the time when my two papers already reférred to were 
written, Professor Huxley was of opinion that the ancient 
Egyptians were racially connected with the Australians, and if 
‘such is the case, it would of course strengthen my argument for 
‘a common origin for the boomerang, assuming it to have been 
originally an Egyptian weapon; but it is not material to my 
hypothesis, because there is great probability that the Egyptian 

may have been derived in Egypt from the blacks 
with whom the Egyptians wero always in such close connection; 
and in confirmation of this it will be noticed that all the specimens 
figured in the plate were obtained from Thebes, that part of the 
ا‎ dominion which was contiguous to the country of the 
Ы 


In my former papers I have referred to Mr. Fergusson's learned. 
treatise on the Catein. Ihanlly think, however, that the evidence 
adduced by him is sufficient to establish the use of the boome- 
rang in Europe. If it were so, it was probably derived from. 
Africa, and developed from the African form; but the tradition. 
of a returning weapon in Europe is mythical, and certainly 
referred to numerous objects besides weapons which could by 
no means have been derived from boomerangs; the speculation. 
‘on this subject is more interesting than instructive. 

The argument that the plain boomerang is too simple a 
contrivance to warrant its being supposed to have been carried 
from a common centre during the migrations of the black races 
of mankind into distant continents, must be met, firstly, by the 
fact of its geographical distribution, to which I have alread 
referred, and secondly, by the consideration that a weapon whic 
appears simple to us was not necessarily simple to people in the 
most primitive condition of society. 

There is not the sume necessity now that there was when my 
two papers on primitive warfare were written, to contend for 
the gradual development of ideas, Evolution has since then 
found acceptance in the world in relation to arts and culture 
no less than the physical development of rice. The plain 
boomerang, such as it is, is found amongst the Dravidians of 
Tudia, the Egyptians, and the blacks of Africa. Simple as it 
appears to be as a mechanical contrivance, it was not thought 
out in a day, and it is easy to trace the process by which it was 
arrived at. 

The Australians, whether they are a pure or a mixed race, 
are without doubt the most primitive people in existence in 
regard to their arts, All their various weapons are obtained by 
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a selection of natural forms, and they possess none of those 
complex forms which imply descent from a higher civilisation. 
‘Amongst the, existing weapons of the Australians, viewed as 
survivals, the whole history of the boomerang may be traced. 
Tis development may be divided into four stages. 

Firstly, the origin of the weapon may be ascribed to the 
tendency of all savages to throw their weapons at their enemies, 
‘Tho North American Indian throws his tomahawk, the Indians 
of the Gran Chaco their “Macana,” the Kaflir his knobkerry, 
the Fiji Islander his club, the Australian his “dowak,” as well 
‘as his waddy. Such weapons when thrown necessarily rotate 
in their flight, but not being specially adapted for rotation the 
movement is constantly impeded by the resistance of the air, and 
ih the rango and accuracy of the missile are necessarily im- 
paired through this cause. I include, therefore, in the first stage 

Th the history of the boomerang all weapons which are thrown by 
the hand, and which are not specially adapted for rotation. 

Tn the second stage it would be discovered that a round curved 
stick would rotate more freely than a straight one. The impetus 
following the direction of the rotation would overcome the re- 
sistance afforded by the air to the movement of rotation. The 
Weapon in its forward movement would be rapidly presented to 
the opposing air on its different sides, and the result would be 
an increase both of range and accuracy. 

"The third stage would be reached when it was found that hy 
splitting the weapon in half throughout its length, and thereby 
opposing to the atmosphere a thinner edge, both the rotation 
find the range would be still further increased. ‘The weapon 
how sails through the air like the fore and aft sail of a vessel 
hauled up to the wind, whilst the axis of rotation continuing 
parallel to itself, upon’ the well-known principle of rotating 
projectiles, would act as a rudder, tending to preserve the course 
Bf the weapon constantly in the direction originally given to it 
‘This T consider to be the most important stage in the develop- 
‘ment of the boomerang. In this stage it is still used by the 
‘Australians for purposes of war, after they have further acquired 
à knowledge of the returning or screw boomerang. It was in 
this stage that I suppose it was carried by the black races into 
those distant regions in which it is now used, | T have ascertained, 

experimenting with fac-similes of the Egyptian boomerang, 

that the first idea of a return flight may have occurred to the 
people who used the boomerang in this stage. For, if the 
Movement of transition, or forward movement, is brought. to а 
sap by the rtance of the atmosphere whilst the wea] 
ill rising, the movement of rotation still continuing 

Causing the axis of rotation to continue parallel to itself, the 
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the thrower, in the sume manner that a kite when 
string is suddenly broken will fall backwards in the direction 
of its tal But it would not be possible to construct all at 
that are in this stage of perfection upon a truh 
uniform plane, Bends and twits moust naturally жеш, Кыл 
the imperfections of the wool and the rudeness of the im- 
s employed to construct them, and it would soon be 
found that certain twists had the effect of causing the weapon 
to screw itself up in the air like a child's flying-top. These 
acidental twists would be studied and imitated, and thus the 
Weapon would into its fourth stage of improvement, 
a have nov, in te forth stage, an edditional force 0 cone 
sider in the flight of the weapon— stly, the movement of transi- 
tion, or forward movement; 2ndly, the movement of rotation; 
Srily, the force of gravity tending downwards ; 4thly, the screw 
movement tending upwards, or at any rate in a direction that 
is perpendicular to the plane of rotation. When these two last. 
movements operated in the same vertical line they would simply 
neutralise each other, but when from a slight divergence of the 
axis of rotation from the perpendicular they began to operate 
at an angle with each other, the resultant would. cause the 
‘weapon to fly off in another direction, and this, combined with 


in falling will slip back on an inclined plane towards 
the to T i 
[ 








he sailing properties of the weapon, I have already 
alluded, would produce somé of the movements of whi 
the screw boomerang is eapable. of the flight of the 


weapon have been given by Captain Wilks, in his “Narrative of 
Inited States Exploring Expedition.” ` By constant practice 
and experience, which alone has been the instructor of the savage 
ing all these improvements, rather than by any knowledge 
of the principles of its flight, he would soon learn to control and. 
utilise these movements so as to make the weapon return 
towards him after it had done its work in the air. 
But this last. of im; 
‘now, was effected in A: only, and not in those countries 
into which in its simpler form it had been previously distributed 
by the migration of tribes Now it has been argued that because 
the Egyptian, African, and Dravidian boomerangs have not this 
of being made to return to the thrower, they were. 
Res t inventions. To this argument I cannot 
assent. If it is admitted as a valid argument in the case of the 
boomerang, it must be applied also to other missiles under 
similar conditions of occurrence in other parts of the world. 
When tbe and the Russians first met each other during 
the Crimean War, the former were armed with the rifle-musket, 
the latter with a smooth-bore musket which was equivalent ta 
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the English Brown Bess, The result—as T am in a position to 
‘now from having been intimately connected with the experi- 
"ments which led to the introduction of the rifle-musket in this 
country, and having likewise been a witness to its first applica- 
tion in the field—greatly contributed to the success of the 
English over the Russians at their first moeting, But applying 
the argument under consideration to this case, it should be 
that because the rifle-musket was not Brown Bess, the one 
living a rotating projectile and the other поб having that 
roperty, therefore firearms were independently invented in 
England and in Russia But we know better then to make 
any such statement, We know that firearms in Europe had 
a common origin, and that the rifle-musket was merely a 
development upon Brown Bess, which the English happened at 
‘that time to have adopted whilst the Russians had not. 

These, then, constitute the main points which I have advocated 
n assuming that the boomerang, being a weapon of very primi- 
tive construction, and its present distribution being coincident 
with the distribution of some of the black races of man,—viewing 
the conservatism of savage people, and the enormous time 
requisite for the acceptance of new ideas in a primitive eon- 
dition of society, it may with great probability be regarded as one 
of those weapons which primeval men carried with them into 
distant parts from the home of their ancestors, wherever it was— 
possibly from some continent in the Indian Ocean now submerged. 

Jt is, of course, a theory which, like most anthropological 
problems relating to the unknown’ past, is open to doubt and 
criticism. But I think I am justified in asking that my critics, 
whoever they may be, should at least read what I have written 
om the subject, I allude more particularly to the observations of 
‘Mr. Brough Smyth, in his work on the " Aborigines of Victoria." 
‘As an Australian colonist he is of course entitled to be looked 

n as an authority in speaking of the weapons of the aborigines 
of that country, bui as he has evidently not seen the boomerang 
of the other countries referred to, he is not equally entitled to 
pronounce judgment on the general question. Referring to my 
‘brief remarks on the boomerang in my address to the Anthro- 
pological Department of the British Association, he has put 
himself to the pains of picking my observations to pieces in 
detail. But it е ible to condense into a few short 
lines, making a brief allusion to previous writings, anythi 
talented ы ашы нол of ecco of thas Wied. odi 
justice to the subject he should have referred to my previous 

‘on the subject, some of the arguments in which it is the 
object of the communication to reproduce in an abridged 
form. Had he done во he would have found that I had there 
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considered most of the points to which allusion is made in his 
work. He assumes that I had only seen the simpler forms of 
the Australian but in my previous papers I refer, I 
believe, to all the various kinds of the weapon which he describes, 
ad give lustrations of some of them. | He supposes that T had 
never seen the weapon used by natives, but in the papers in ques- 
tion T make mention of the practice af the Australians whe recs 
exhibiting the use of their weapons in England at that time, and 
whose performances I had studied with attention? Supposing, 
ав во шалу others have done, that the Egyptian boomerang was 
a round bent stick, he says that no doubt a slight tendency to 
return might be obtained from such a weapon; but I doubt 
extremely whether, with a simple round bent stick, even the 
first idea of a return flight could have suggested itself, and 
certainly I have never said so. I think, however, the figures in 
the plate, will sufice to show that the Reyptian boomerang is 
not merely a bent stick, but a real flat boomerang. Tt is in 
What Teall the thinl stage of development, and therefore ita 
affinity to the returning boomerang of the Australians is 
greater than has been supposed. 


Description of Plate XIV. 
Figs 1 tian boomerangs of wood in the Boulak Museum 
ES ET Fig. 5, bone ditto in the Boulak Museum, 
6, wooden boomerang from Thebes (Pitt Rivers collection), 
Fig. 7, wooden boomerang from Thebes in the Briti 
Museum, having on it the cartouche of Rameses the 
Great, represented in the woodent A of the text. 
8,wooden boomerang, in the British Museum, from Thebes, 
with ornamentation similar to figs 6and 7. Fig. 9, wooden 
boomerang, in the British Museum, from Thebes. ° Fig, 10, 
wooden boomerang, having an enlargement only at one end; 
in the Louvre at Paris Figs, 11 and 12, African boome- 
Tangs, called trombush, in the Ethnographical Museum at 
Copenhagen, 








2 It is worthy of observation that although these natives, when exhibiting in 
{his count, produced tho mont marvellous igi with te boomerang, aaia 
they never to my knowledge attempted to empley it se a weapon of 
el he Koy ew many anal msn pov mts 
frill Kill in a day with this weapon, by string thema in the return Right, 
der what circumstances and for what purposes the return ight is employed. 
fe question of eio, олоти eei dae question of onga» 
A mfa io quite pomitle, aa Colonel Lana Fox states, to grt some nert oË return 
Aight if» croked stick be thrown into the ar, but the vonguin of the Aus ae 
ito is something more than crooked wick" Ue ata lke meson ofthe 
Australians dife essentially from the ‘Egyptian ervoked wick ("The 
‘Aborigines of Victor” vl i, pp. 822, 823) 























464 Mang Horcnmson—Ou a Collection of Bushman Drawings. 


Mr. W. L. Distavr exhibited, on belief of Mr. Mark Hutch- 
inson, a large collection of copies of Bushman drawings, and 
‘communicated the following notes :— 


Norss on a Cotuzcrtow of fae-simile Busuax DiAWINGS, 
By Mank Hurcnixsox, Esq. 


"Tur originals of these drawings were found in a series of caves 
at a great elevation on the Drakensberg Mountains, Natal, South 
‘Africa, The fac-similes are the result of three separate visits to 
the caves, and are copied with the greatest care, so as to represent 
faithfully the defects, as well as the merits, of the originals. 
Especial care has been taken by myself and son to avoid giving 
any feeling of our own, and to reproduce with absolute accuracy 
the drawing and colouring of the Bushmans, 

‘There is no particular reason to believe that the originals are 
of any great age. They are painted on the rocks forming the 
sides of the caves, and it is known that the caves were in- 
iabited by Bushmans within the last twenty years, 

‘The pigments used are apparently earths, stones, and blood, 
ground up with fat, It is not known what description of brush 
was The drawings are evidently the work of many 
different hands, of varied degrees of skill. Many are suggestive 
of being boys’ work, and are very rude and careless. 

‘The drawings differ much in aim and character, A large 

are of the caricature class, rudely, but very spiritedly, 
ava in black: peiné. 

T have made a point of obtaining good specimens of each 
representative clase. ‘The only class Í have omitted is that of an 
obscene character, whichis not a largeone. The class represent- 
ing fights and hunts is a large and interesting one. It will be 
noticed that many of the drawings are representative of figures 

~ and incidents among white people, also of other native tribes. 
Some even suggest actual portraiture. The ornamentation of the 
"head-dresses (feathers, beads, tassels, &c.) seems to have claimed 
much care, and to have given the native artist great pleasure 
in delineation. 

‘The higher class of Bushman drawings will be seen to in- 
dicate correct appreciation of the actual appearance of objects, 
and evinces very remarkable powers of observation and skill 
in delineation." Perspective and foreshortening are found 
correctly rndered. One of te drawings, “Hind view of an ox, 
or eland,” is so remarkable in this respect as to suggest bei 
eee a es 

Tt will be interesting to compare their realisations in respect 
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of perspective and foreshortening with those of other aboriginal 
or early artists (eg, early Greeks, Egyptians, Aztecs, &c.). 

The best example in drawing and colouring is the large hunted 
land; I copied this one with specially scrupulous fidelity. T 
found the drawing so remarkable that I procured a very careful 
examinations veriation of ft-and my copy, on the sot from 
a professional artist (Mr. Edwin Rawlins, formerly of London), 
who decided that, though substantially accurate, a slight 
advantage in spirit of outline still remained in the original It 
will be seen that shading occurs in this example, here is no 
Attempt at texture or effects of light in this or any other case. 


Me, B, Dar, FSA, exhibited a very fin jade adze, from 
New Zealand; a thin jade axe, pierced with two holes, from 
Wanganui, N.Z.; a jade Mere, or pattoo-pattoo, taken from a 
Maori during the war of 1871-5; and an ivory celt, fonnd in 
Island Magee, co. Antrim, Ireland, exhibited on ‘behalf of 
Tient.-Colonel Abbott. 











NovzxsER l4rn, 1882, 


Hype Cranks, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors:— 


For tue Linnasy. 


From W. L. Distart, Esq.—Beitriige rur Zoologie, gesammelt anf 
"imer Reise um die Erdo. Dritte Abbandlang : Menschan, 
Ragen. By Dr. F. G. F. Meyen. 

From D. C. F. Moonie, Esq.—Tho Victorian Review. No. 32, 

From Dr Eune Horta- Separat- Abdruck aus der Aug 

itung, vom 2, 3, und 4, September, 1852, 
0. Kienite 


From the Avrnor—Gli Angoli dati dal Goniomotro faciale Interale 
sono da correggere. By E. Regalia, 
— Sepamtabdruck aus dem Berichte über dio Verswmmli 
österreichischer Anthropologen und Urgeschichtsforscber am 
12 and 13 Angust, 1881; mu Salzburg. "By Professor Schaaf. 
jusen. 
— The Assyrian Numerals. By G. Bertin. 
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From the Avrion,—Dio Englinder in Sud’ Afrika. By Dr. Emil 
Holub, 

— Dr, Holub's Ausstellung. Katalog der im Pavillon des Ama- 
teurs im k, k. Prater ausgestoliten Object, 1 Theil Der 
Mensch, 

— Bu gli Elefanti Fossili dolla Vallo del Liri. By Giustiniano 
Nioolucci. 

— Cranin Pompeiana, By Giustiniano Nicolnoci, 

— Sopr i Treschi Umnni rinvenuti negli scavi dell'antica città di 
Metaponto im Provincia di Basilicata. Ву Ginstiniano 

jeoluoci, 

—— primi Uomini: Studio Antropologico. By Giustiniano 
Nicolucci. 

— Unwritten History, and how to read it. By John Evans, 
001, Шр, В.К 

— Die Colonisation Afrikas, Heft 4. By Dr. Emil Holub. 

— Hlephanten-Jagden in Süd Afrika. By Dr. Emil Holub, 

—Obarles Robert Darwin. Ein Nachraf By Professor 











<— Alttrojanische Grier und Schiidel. By Professor Virchow. 

From tho Itantax Anrinopowostcan Socierr.—Archivio per l'Antro- 
pologia e ln Etnologia. Vol. XII, Fas. 1, 

From the Goverswewr or Tae Puxzavn— Appendix to “ Changars” 
ad Linguistic Frogments. By G. W. Leitner, TLD. 

<— Section I of Linguistic Fragments. By G. W. Leitner, LL.D. 

From the AxrmzorotoGicit Socikr OP LYow imentation 
chez les Peuples Sauvages et les Peuples Civilisés, By Dr. 
Panl Cazeneuve 

— L'Homme Oriminel comparé a l'Homme Primitif. By Dr. 











rurororooiar Society or Brntwx—Zeitschrift fur 
1882, Heft 2-4. 
From tho Uxtvinstry or Toxto.—Tho Chemistry of Saké-Brewing. 
By Professor R, W. Atkinson, 
From tho Acapmwr or Scurxcis, Kracow—Lud. Serya XIV. 
Си ү) 


ik Akademii Umiejgtnosci w. Krakowie, "Tom. VI. 

From the Koxau, Virrexuers Historie ocu Axrigvirers AXADMIEN 
(Srocxnonu).—Antiqvarisk Tidskrift för Sverige. Del, I-IV, 
V, 1-3; VI, 1, 2, 4. 

— Akademiens Minadablad arg. 1872-81. 

— Hildebrand, B.E. and Hildebrand, Hans.— Teckningar ur 
Svenska Statens Historiska Museum. Heft 1, 2. 

From the Bataviay Association or Ants xp Sotexces—Realia : 
Register op de Generalo Resolutiën van het Kasteel Batavi. 

— Verhandelingen van het Bataviansch Genootschap van Kun- 
ston en Wetenschappen. Deel XLI, 2, 3; XLII, 1; XLII 

— Notulon van do en Bestuurs-Verguderingen van 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap. Doel XVIII, 1-4; XIX, 1-4. 
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‘From the Baraviax Assoctrion or Ars ano Sctexces—Tijdschritt 
‘oor Indische Taal, Land-en Volkenkunde. Deel XXVI, Afl. 
2-6; XXVII, 1-5. 

— Tabel van Ond-en Nieuw-Indische Alpbabetten. Ву Б. Р. Hollo. 

From the Оотккхмкут or. Manzas.— Administration of the 
Government Central Museum for the year 1881-9. 

From the Crrtox Brascu or rim Roya, Awatio Socrerr.— 
Panini's eight books of Grammatical Sütras. Edited by 
‘W. Goonetilleke. 

From the Амишсах Ахтослмах Socurrr—Phonotics of the 
Kayowé Language. By Albert S. Gatschet. 

From tbe Assocurox.—Jouroal of the Royal Historical and 
Archmological Association of Ireland. January, 1882; April, 
18827 July, 1882. 

of the Geologists’ Association. April, 1882, 

Ea шалыны. VA. XIV, Nos. 8, 4. 

— Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Associa‘ ion for the 
"Md aneoment of Beesco, Lateretere, and Art. Vol XIV. 

From tbe Aciptwv.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. 
VI, fas. 13, 14. 

—Sitrungsberichte der K.-Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Wien. Philos-Histor. Classe. Jahrgang, 1881, 98 
Band, Heft $; 99 Band, Heft 1, 2. Matb.-Natorw. Classe. 
1, Abihig., 1881, Nos. 5-10; IT, Abthlg., 1881, Nos. 5-10; 1882, 
Noe 1, 4; II Abthig, 1861, Nos. 3-10. 

— Bulletin de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétars. 
Bourg. Tom. XXVIII, No. 2. 

From tbe Issrrrvrz.— Transactions and Proceedings of the New 
Zealand Institute. Vol. XIV, 1881. z 

— Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. XIII. 

‘From the Ixstrrvriox—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Nos. 116, 117. 

— List of Foreign Correspondents of tho Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Corrected to January, 1882. 

From the Con. Transactions of the Epping Forest and County of 
Essex Naturalists’ Field Chub. July, li 

E ings of the Berwic iaturalists! Field Club. 
Vol. IX, No. 

From tho Uxivrustrr,— University of Durham College of Medicine, 
Newenstle-npon-Tyne. | Prospectus for Sosions 1882-5. 
From the Socrrr.—PBalletins de la Société d'Anthropologie de 

Paris, 1882, Mars et Avril. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1545-1564. 

— Proceedings ofthe Royal Geographical Society, 1689. July- 
Novem 

— Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 220, 221. 

— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1882. April- 


Frets the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. XII, 
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From the Socrerv.—Bulletin dela Société de Borda, Dax, 1882, 
Parts 2, 3. 

—— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XIV, Parts 3, 4. 

Ei. майора derk. k. Geographischen Gesellschaft in Wein, 
Iss, 

— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. X, Part 1. 

— Report and Proceedingsof the Royal Society of Tusmanin, 1880. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia do Lisboa. 9* Serie, 
Nos. 11, 12; 3* Serie, Nos. 1-4. 

— Annual Report of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Soviety, 1881-2, 

—- nep of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Vol. 
VIII, No. 5. 

— Bulletin de Jn Société d'anthropologie de Lyon, No. 1. 

—— Bollotino della Societá Africana d'Italia, 1842, Fas. 1-3. 

— Mittheilungen der Anthro ен Gesellschaft in Wie: 
Hand XI, Hofte 3, 4; Band XIl, Hefte 1, 2. 

— Kinund: S Bericht der Oberhessischen. Gesellschaft. 
für Natur-und Heilkunde. 

—— Journal of the. ic Society of Bengal. Nos, 247, 248, 

— PAS do la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1881. No. 4, 

—— Tublo Générale ot Systematique des Matidres, contennds dans 
les premiers 56 volumes (années 1829-1881) du Bulletin do la 
D id Lpiriale das Хабшай дө Мот, MERE 

—— Transactions and Proceedit of ie Gi ii siot 
of the Pacific, 1881. E ica T 

—— Vierter Jahresbericht des Vereins für Erdkunde zu Mots, 

1881, 

EU а of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. VII, Part 2. 

—— Bulletin de la Société des Sciences Naturelles de Nouchatel. 
i Eg! the Soc 1 Arch 1881.2. 

——P lings of the iety of. ical Archwology, 1881-2, 

From the 8i WS erat Rai Yn Ser òs International 
d'Hygiène et Mimographie a Gendve, . е. 

From the oxovoton—The Seientiic Rolle August, 1889, 

From tho Error.—" Nature," Nos. 061-680. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXX, Nos. 1-20. 

—Bulletino di Palvtnologin Italiana. No. 6, 1882, 

— Revue d'Anthropologie. Nos. 3, 4, 1882. 

— The American Antiquaeian. July, October, 1882. e 

— Correspondenz-Blatt. July, August, September, 1882. 

— Timehri. Vol. I, Part 1. р 

— The Field Naturalist and Scientific Student, Nos. 2-4. 

‘The following new members were announced .— 
Baron Josrer pe Bave; Eowaro Bernon, Esq, MRCS.; 
Жет, Е. Н. Сорихотоу, M.A.; Colonel H. W, Keavs-Youxc: 
and J. Wioknast Leco, Raq, FRCP. 
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Mr. R. W, Ferxty exhibited a Darfur boy brought to England 
by him in 1879, and made the following remarks — oe 


Suleiman Capsune, aged about eleven years, belongs to tho Fur 
tribe of Central Africa. His birthplace was about 15 miles south 
south-west of Dara. He was caught and made a slave when about. 
‘six years old, his father and threo brothers being killed in his defence, 
Ho is an intelligent sharp boy, and learns quickly, but has a tendency: 

and write backwards. ‘This I think noteworthy, as his father: 
‘been taught to write and read Arabic. The Fur tribais noted 
for being a warlike one, and, according to Arab statistics, numbers. 
‘about one million. The cuts on the ^s face are not. tattoo but. 
slave marks. I have no further information about this tribo to 
offer to the Institute on this ocension, but havo brought the boy 
hereto-night as I may not have another opportunity ol introducing 
him to the members, 








Mr. Fraxors GALTON exhibited an apparatus for testing the 
delicacy of. the muscular sense, and read the following paper:— 


On. APPARATUS for TESTING the delicacy of the Muscuran and 
Other SENSES in diferent persons, By Fraxcis GaLtoN, FRS, 


T sumur a simplo apparatus that I have designed to measure 
the delicacy of the sen of different persons, as shown by 
their skill in discriminating weights, identical in size, form, 
and colour, but different in specific gravity. Its interest lies in 
the accondance of the successive test-valües with the successive 
Graduations of a true scale of sensitivity, in the ease with which 
tho testa are applied, and in the fact that the same principle ean 
be made uso of in testi 

test weights that would mount, in a series of "just perceptible 
differences,” to an imaginary person of extreme delicacy of per. 
ception. The lowest weight is heavy enough to give à deckled. 
sense of weight to the hand when handling it, and the heaviest 
weight can be handled without any sense of fatigue. Their 
value being calculated according to Weber's law, they run in 
a geometric series—thus, WR®, WR, WI’, Witt, &.-—and 
they bear, as register marks, the values of the’ successive 
indices 0,1, 2, 8, &e. Tt follows that if a person can just 
distinguish between any particular pair of weights, he cam. 
also just distinguish between any other pair of ‘weights, whose 
register marks differ by the same amount, Example suj 
pose A can just distinguish between the weights beating the 
register marks 2 and 4, then it follows, from the construction of 
‘the apparatus, that he can just distinguish between those bearing 
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the register marks 1 and 3, or 3 and 5, or 4 and 6, &e, the 
difference being 2 in each case, ‘There can be but one inter- 
pretation of the phrase that the dulness of muscular sense in 

ron, B, is twice as great as in another person, A. 
Tt is that Bis only capable of perceiving one grade of 
difference, where A can perceive two. We muy of course state 
the same fact inversely, and say that the delicacy of muscular 
sense is twice as great in A as in D; similarly in all other 
Gases of the kind. Conversely, if having known nothing pre- 
‘viously about. either A or B, we discover on trial that A can 
just distinguish between two weights, such as those bearing the 
onte marks 5 and 7, and that B caa just distinguish between 
mother pair, say, bearing the register marks 2 and 4, then since 
the difference between the marks in the latter case is twice ая 
great as in the former, we know that the dulness of the mus- 
cular sense of B is exactly twice that of A. Their relative 
dulness, or, if we prefer to speak in inverse terms, and say their 
relative sensitivity, is determined quite independently of the 
Particular series of weights used in testing them. It will be 
hotel that the conversion of results obtained by the use of one 
seres of test weights into what would have been given by 
‘another series, is a piece of simple arithmetic, the fact ultimately 
obtained by any apparatus of this kind being the "just dis- 
tinguishable” fraction of real weight. In my own apparatus, 
the unit of weight is 2 per cent, that is to say, the register mark 
I means 2 per cent,; but 1 interpolate weights in the earlier 
part of the scale that deal with half-units, that is, with differences 
Of 1 per cent, Insome other apparatus, the unit of weight might 
be 3 per cet, then three of my grades would bs equal to ivo 
of tha other, and my scalo would be converted to the other scale 
by multiplying it by two-thirds. Thus the results obtained by 
different apparatus are strictly comparable. 

A suficient number of test weights must be used in the 
trials to eliminate the influence of chance, It might be thought 
that by using а series of only five weights, and requiring them. 
to bo sorted into their proper order by the sense of touch alone, 
the chance of accidental success would be too small to be worth 
Consideration. It might be said that there are 6x4 x 3x 2, 
or 120 different ways in which five weights can be arranged, 
апі аз ошу опе із right it must be 120 to 1 against A. 
But this is manifold too high an estimate, because the 119 
possible mistakes are by no means equally probable. When 

person is tested, an approximate value for his grade of sensi- 
tivity is rapidly found, and the inquiry becomes narrowed to 
finding out whether he can surely pass a particular level. At 
this stage of the inquiry there is little fear of a gross mistake. 
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He is little likely to make a mistake of double the amount in 
question, and it is almost certain that he will not make a mistake 
of treble the amount, In other words, he would never be likely 
to put one of the test weights more than one step out of its 
proper place. If he had three weights to arrange in their con- 
secutive order, 1, 2, 3, there would be 3 x 2 = 6 ways of sarang 
them. Of these he would be liable to the error of 1.8, 2, and of 
2,1, 8, but he would hardly be liable to such gross errors as 
8, 1, or 3, 2, 1, ot 3, 1,2. Therefore, of the six permutations 
in which three weights may be arranged, three have to be dis- 
missed from consideration, leaving three cases only to be dealt 
with, of which two are wrong and one is right, For the samo 
Tenon, thero aro only four reasonable Био of error Щ 
arranging four weights, and only six in arranging five weighta, 
instead of tho 119 that wore originally supposed ew abo 


1,2,3,5, 4; 1,3,2,4, 135254; 
21345; 2125 2,1, 4,3, 5. 


But exception might be taken to two even of these, namely, 
those that appear in the third column, where 6 is found in juxtas 
position with 2 in the first case, and 4 with 1 in the second, So 
great a difference between two adjacent, weights would be alinost 
sure to attract the notice of the person who was being tested, 
and make him dissatisfied with the arrangement, Considering 
all this, together with the convenience of carriage and manipula- 
tion, I ‘prefer to use trays, each containing only three weights, 
the trials being made three or four times in succession. In each 
trial there are 3 possibilities, and only 1 success; therefore, in 
three trials, the probabilities against uniform suecess are’ as 
37 to 1, and in four trials as 81 to 1. 








Values of the Weights, 


After preparatory trials, I adopted 1,000 grains as the value 
of W, ani 1020 as that of RT mado the weights by filling. 
blank cartridges with shot, wool, and wads, so ns to distribute: 
the weight equally. I closed the cartridges with a wad, turning 
the edges over it with the instrument well known to sportsmen, 
On the wad by which each of them was closed, I wrote the 
corresponding value of the index of R,to serve as a register 
umber. Thus, tho cartridge whoso weight was WES was 
marked 4. The values were so selected that there should be 
ав few varieties as possible, There are thirty weights in all, 
but only ten varieties, whose register numbers are respectivel 

0,1, 2, 3, 3, 44, 5, 6,7, 9,12, The reason of this was to enable 
the weights to be interchanged whenever there became reason to 
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that the eye had begun to recognise the ap) ot 
t any one of them, and that the judgment might be ооло Бу 
thit recognition, and cease to be wholly guided by the sense of 
weight. We aro so accustomed to deal with concurrent impres- 
Mona that it is exceedingly difficult, even with the best intention 
of good faith, to ignore the influence of any corroborative im- 
| pression that’ may be present, It is therefore right to take 
Precaution against this possible cause of inaccuracy. The most 
Perfect way would be to drop the weights, each ina little bag 
Praheath of light material, so that the operator could not seo 
the weights, while the ratio between the weights would not be 
| sensibly changed by the additional weight of the bags, 





| Arrangement of the Weights. 
‘The weights are placed in sets of threes, each seb in a 
separate shallow tray, and the trays lio in two rows in a box. 
Each tray bears the register marks of each of the weights it con- 
tains, It is marked boldly with a Roman numeral, showing the 
difference between the register marks of the adjacent weights 
‘This difference indicates the grade of sensitivity that the weights 
in the tray are designed to test. Thus, the tray containing the 
weights WR®, WR’, narked as in fig. 1, and that which 
contains WR, WR, WRY, is marked as in fig. 2. 
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no. 1, po 


‘The Roman ‘numerals in the following tables show the order 
of the arrangement of the trays in the box :— 


Tua percep: | Orne of | sequences unt sette on 
E. [omini pugno 





‘The triplets they contain suffice for ordinary purposes, but it 
Stelle ۳ е сай 


that sequences of a half can btained, 
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and, again, that it is easy to select doublets of weights for 
coarser tests in medical cases of deficient sensibility up to a 
maximum difference of XII. 


Manipulation. 


A tray is taken ont, the three weights that it contains ara 
shuffled by the operator, who then passes them on to the experi- 
mentee. The latter sits at ease, with his hand in an uncon- 
finined position, and lis tho weights in turn between his 
finger and thumb, the finger pressing against the top, the thumbs 
against the bottom of the cartridge, Guided by the sense of 
‘Weight alone, he arranges them in the tray in what he conceives 
to be their proper sequence. He then returns the tray to the 
operator, who notes the result; the operator then re-shufes the 
weights, and repeats the trial. Tt is necessary to begin with 
coarse preparatory tests, to accustom the operates’ to the 
character of the Work. “After a minuto or two the operator 
may begin to record results, and tho testing may go ou for 
several minutes, until the hand begins to tire, the judgment to 
be confused, and blunders to arise. Practice does not seem to 
increase the delicacy of perception after the first. few trials so. 
much as might be expected. 

The tests show the sensitivity at the time they aro made, 
And give an approximate measure of the discrimination with 
which the operates habitually employs his senses, It does not 
measure his utmost capacity for discrimination, because the 
discriminative faculty admita of education. However, the 
Tequirements of everyday life educate all our faculties in some 
degree, and I have not found the performances with test 
weights to improve much after a little familiarity with their use. 

T did not at first find it at all an easy matter to make test 
weights so much alike as to differ in no other appreciable 
respect than in their specific gravity, even though I used tho 
machine-made cartridge cases. Two bodies may be alike in 
Weight and outward appearance, and yet behave differently 
when otherwise mechanically tested, and consequently when 
they aro handled. For example, take two eggs—one mw and 
the other hard-boiled—and spin them on the table; press the 
finger for a moment upon either of them, whilst it is still 
Spinning. If it be the hard-boiled egg it will stop as dead 
as a stone: if it be the raw egg, after a little apparent hesti 
tion, it will begin again to rotate. The motion of its shell 
had alone been stopped, the internal part was still rotating, and 
this compelled the shell to follow it. Owing to this canse, when 
We handle the two eggs the one feels “quick,” and the other 

чо, хп. 21 
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does not. Similarly with the cartridges, when one is rather more 
oosely packed than the others, the difference is peroeived on 
handling them, and the knowledge so acquired vitiates future 
judgments in various indirect ways, A cartridge may have one 
T heavier than the other, or else its weight may not be equall 
istributed round its axis, so вв to cause it to rest on the table 
with the samo part always lowermost ‘and these differences 
iso are easily perceived when handling them, 

"Amin, two cartridges may balance perfectly in all directions, 
and yet their weight may bo dis ed too much towards the ends, 
As ii a dumbbell, or gathered too much towards the centre. 
Tho period of oscillation will ditfor widely in tho two easet a 
may be shown by suspending the cartridges by strings round 
ыг middles, во that they shall. hang horizontally, and then, by 
alight tap, making then twirl to and fro round the string as 
tn exis, he touch is very keen in distinguishing all these 
peculiarities. I have mentioned them to show that experiments 
En sensitivity have to be made in the midst of pitfalls, warily to 
фе avoided. Our apparently simplest perceptions are very com- 
plex; we lanlly ever act on the information given by only one 
Element of one sense, and our sensitivity in any desired direc- 
оп cannot be rightly determined, except by carefully devised 
apparatus, judiciously used? 

ils I have ea yet made on the sensitivity of different 
persons confirm the reasonable expectation that it would, on 
Tic whole, be highest among the intellectually ablest. At first, 
uring to my confusing the quality of which I am speaking with 
that of nervous irritability, I fancied that women with delicate 
Tarvos who are distressed by noise, sunshine, &e., would have 
ento powers of discrimination. But this I found not to be the 
ase In morbidly sensitive persons, both pain and sensation are ~ 
Snduced by lower anui tun in the healthy, but the number of 
just perceptible ‘of sensation between the two is not 
necessarily alter 

T found, as a rule, that men have more delicate powers of 
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discrimination than women, and the business experience of life 
seems to confirm this view. ‘The tuners of pianofortes are men, 
ud s, I understand, are the tasters of tea and wine, the sorters 
f wool, and the like. ‘These latter oceupations are well-salaried, 
because it is of the first moment to the merchant that he should 
bo rightly advised on the real value of what he is about to 
purchase or to sell. If tho sensitivity of women were superior 
to that of men the selfinterest of merchants would lead to. 
their beng always employed, but ay the reves ia tho caso o. 


apposite supposition is likaly to be tho tran ogo, i 
Blind porsona aro reputed to hava acquired, а companastion 
for the loss of their eyesight, an increased acuteness of their 
‘curious to make some trials with 
my test apparatus, and I was permitted to do go on a number of 
boys af a largo ‘educational blind asylum, but found Qut, 
although they were anxious to do their best, their performances 
were by no’ means superior to those of other It so 
ha that the blind Inds who showed the most delicacy of 
and won the little prizes I offered to excite emulation, 
barely reached the mediocrity of the sighted lads of the same 
ages whom I had previously tested. I have made uot a few 
observations and inquiries, and find that the guidance of the 
blind depends mainly on the multitude of collateral indications 
to which they give much heed, and not in their superior sensi- 
tivity to апу опе of them. Those who see do not care for во 
many of these collateral indications, and habitually overlook and 
neglect several of them. Iam convinced, also, that not а little 
of the popular belief concerning the sensitivity of the blind is 
due to occasional exaggerated statements that have not been. 
experimentally verified, 


Mr. Garros hoped that tho apparatus he had described might 
ervo as a basis of discussion as to tho instruments best adaptod to 
form part of an anthropometric laboratory, intended to deal with 
the measurement of the various human faculties, so far as it was 
fensiblo to do so. 





Discussion. 


Professor Cnoox окат did not fel competent, at that 
ime, to enter upon the goneral subject of psychical measurementa 
Sieh Mr: Galton bad Proposed for dispuao, but he bal, bees 
really гас both by inoldental remarka of paychologionl value. 
in the paper, and by the ingenuity and care with which Mr, Galton 
had devised the apparatus of which special account was given. 
‘Ho wished more particularly to know whether, as the present 
apparatus was obviously adapted to the testing of d 

2r 
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senso" in its compound form, inclusive of touch, or skin-sensation, 
it had occurred to Mr. Galton to devise any means for. measurin 
the muscular sense to tho exclusion of touch, "Though in practice 
wo apprehend weight and other such qualite of mailer through 
ELI. org wich wore lad acto тытма o dist ge 
the two elements of touch and muscular sense proper combined in 
amy case. The difference of opinion prevailing among authorities 
asto the precise character of the nervo-process involved in our 
consciousness of tho net of putting forth energy by way of muscle 
Aid not aft its independence as n real factor of o perience. 1F 
the element of skin-sensation (passive pressure) could be eliminated 
by being rendered practically constant, muscular senso might 
hen be tested in ila parity. Perhaps: Mr. Galton would sey 
whether his attention һай directed to this aspect of the 














lo paper just rend, Mr. Galton, if he was prepared to 
maintain his belief in the existence of more than five senses, and 
that mankind were endowed with a sixth sense which he had termed 
muscular sense. We bad all been taught that mankind were 
endowed with but five senses, namely, those of sight, of hearing, 
of smell, of taste, and of touch. For his (Dr, Camps’) own part, 
ho was disposed to regard the so-called muscular sense, as only m 
modification of tho sonso of touch, Cutaneous or cuticular sensi- 
bility bad been mentioned by n previous speaker, nnd on that 
sabject he (Dr. Camps) said there existed a marked difference in 
Aierentintvidonly in rogue to tho development of th sensibility 
of tho skin. Dr, Weber, whose name had been mentioned by the 
Author of tho paper, had invented an instrament—tho a«thesiometer— 
‘by moans of which the difference in regard to cutaneous or cuticular 
sensibility in different individuals could bo measured or appro- 
ciated. Dr. Brown Sequard, now in Paris, so well known for 
his researches on tho pathology and physiology of tho, nervous 
aystem, had given considerable attention to this subject, by the 
examination of à large number of persons. 
Mr. Josxrit. Jacens wished to know what arrangements had been. 
made by Mr. Galton to determine the starting-point in his test 
ts, a this to be 1,000 grains for all subjects. Now 
the logarithmic law, on which the whole. ion rested, only 
ies beyond a certain minimum of sensi ty: it only applies 
“over the threshold,” as the Germans say. But this threshold 
differs for each person, and to take the same threshold for all 
subjects yas equivalent to taking one (logarithmic) curve for all, 
whereas each has a different curve with a differing constant. 
Unless, therefore, some means had been adopted to obviate this 
‘objection the whole method of the investigation would appear to 
be vitiated. It farther seemed hazardous, under the present condi- 
tions of woman’s social position, to judge the relative capacity for 
discrimination in the two sexes from the bare fact that women were 
‘not employed in some occupations. In ono caso known to the 
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1А мшш, ый чыш the 
ight is not nearly enough to excite fati 
‘The numerical values of the middle re of tho scale of wens kon, 
coma out much the mune whether they hare been calcalated an к 

geometric series, or according to the more complicated 
formula ot the investi who havo endeavoured to improve upon 
the earlier form of Weber's law. 








NovruwzR 28rm, 1882. 
Lieut-General Prrz-Rrvzss, F.R.S, President, in the Chair. 


‘The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted 
the respective = i 
For rar Lust. 
From Colonel Arwowrt—Historia de la Geografia del P. 
Libro 1. By Antonio Raimondi. b: 
— E! Departamento de Ancachs y sus Riquerse Minerales. By 
‘From the Avrsoz—On the History of the Archaio Chinese Writing 
sand Texts, By Terrien de Lacouperie, MR.A.S. 
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From the Stare Boar or Heaven, Massaouuserts.—Forticth 
Report of tho Legislature of Massachusetts relating to the 
Registry and Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the 
Commonwealth for the year ending December 3lst, 1881. 

From the Swmsovus Ixeriroros.—Firet Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. 1879-80. 

From the Socrery—Transactions and Proceedings of tho Royal 
Society of Victoria, Vol. XVIIL. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1565, 1566. 

Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Society. 1882, Part 1. 

From the Coxnvoton.—The Scientific Roll. No 9. 

From the Eoiroz—Matévianx pour l'Histoire do l'Homme. Tom. 
ХІП, 5%, 6, et 7* liv. 

A Nature. "Nos, 681, 682. 

Revue Scientifique, ‘Tom. XXX, Nos. 21, 22 


‘Tho following paper was read by the author 


On the Provis and LANGUAGE of MADAGASCAR 
By Dr. G, W, PARKER. 


1, The People of Madagascar. 


‘Tum position of Madagascar on the map of the world ia peculiar : 
for nowhere else do we see so large an island close to a large 
continent, yet so little connected with it or with amy other 
Jand. In size it is also exceptional, being by far the largest 
among all the islands connected with Africa, its length being 
about. 960 miles, and its width varying up to about 300 miles at 
its widest part. Its east coast, for nearly the whole of its length, 
із almost a straight line; while the west coast has been variously 
indented by the action of the current which sweeps down the 
Mozambique Channel, which divides Madagascar from Africa. 

"The population of the entire island has been estimated to be 
from 4,000,000 to 4,500,000; but on this point nothing certain. 
сш be stated, because no census of any tribe has yet been 
taken, and because the population is decimated from time to 
time by epidemic diseases; while witchcraft, infanticide, inter- 

bal wars for cattle- and slave-stealing, and murders, are daily 
altering the amount of the population, 

‘The chief structural features of this island are the following:— 
Around the east isa tract of nearly level, or only gently un- 
dulating, country—in many places showing traces of compara- 
tively recent upheaval from below the sea-level; the general 
altitude of this level track being less than 100 feet above the 
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sea-level, Here the climate and the vegetation are tropical, 
Genie metere prp ang EARS en 
drinking-water obtainable in many places being that from bali- 
stagnant pools on the surface of the soil. This belt of lowlands 
is from ten to thirty miles in width, and its inner limit is formed 
By a reng? of mountain which gradually rio up to the height 

nearly 2,000 fect. Between this again and the higher central 
plateau of the interior there runs a valley, in one place wide 
‘enough to allow of the formation of a large Take (Lake Aldotva), 
and of extensive marshes; while this valley is limited on its 
inner side by the high wall-like side of the central plateau. 
"This plateau averages 4,000 foet above the sea-level, and on ib 
again there arise a great number of mountains—chiefly of 
volcanio origin—one of which is nearly 9,000 feet in height 
above the sea. 

Ти реши айю ӨГ Ch iod canes e erreonding 
variety in the climates found in the island; there being a tropi 
climate all round the coast, especially on the west and north- 
Wost parts (which the central highlands shelter from tho healthy. 
south-east trade-wind), and a sub-tropical or nearly temperate 
climate everywhere else. 

All round the island there is a belt of forest, often splitting 
into two parts, which enclose fertile valleys teeming with people ; 
and thee structural pecliarte ofthe island also influence the 

Jora oi 3 

The native inhabitants of Madagascar are divisible into two 
distinct classes. ‘To the first class belong the Hovas only, who 
are of Malay origin, with yellow skins, long tight Bai, fat 
faces, perpendicular (or, rather, reentrant) profile, and with 
plenty of energy, but rather treacherous. "he second clasa 
comprises all the rest of the Malagasy people, and their 
African origin is shown by their darker skin (often black), 
woolly hair, and ous profile. ‘These are less com- 
mercially energetic, but more trustworthy than the Hovas, This 
second class, for nearly a hundred years, has been constantly 
receiving a fresh stock of African blood, in the shape of slaves 
imported fium the interior of Afris, а trafie only lately mada 
illegal in the Hova dominions 

forms of government of the different tribes, speaking 
generally, are like those found among most savage uations, 

ance being given to some " king " whose sway often extends 
not farther than a mile or two from his chief (and often his 
only) town, but whose power is absolute within this little 
territory, although he is liable to be turned out by some more 
powerful neighbour. When strong enough he will hand down 
Tad pow to La boo, bat more usualy the lands Poeibly angered 
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by one man are, at his death, divided among the sons of his 
several wives (for the Malagasy are polygamists), who naturally 
try to “eat each other up,” as the Malagasy say. 

‘The Hovas, however—among whom Christian and European 
influences have been at work for more than half a century—have 
4 totally different form of government: one which, I believe, 
jê unique in the history of the human race. Until A.D. 1800, 
the form of government already described was possessed by the 
Hovas also. But when the young Hova king, Radàma IL, was 
assassinated by some of his courtiers, and one of his wives put 
оп the throne as his successor, the family of the present Prime 
Minister rose into power, The office of * Prime Minister,” 
although in existence before, derived additional importance as 
the chief means by which the absolute power of the Hova crown 
might be held in check; and as this office may never be held by 
amy person of princely rank (lest such prince should make him- 
self king, his power as Prime Minister being nearly regal), the. 
‘Hoyos are likely to have a succession of queens for many years to 
come. The Prime Minister for the time being is ex-oficio lrusband 
to the queen, living with her in the palace, and going wherever she 
goes, This offce has been already held by three members of he 
‘Same family in succession, and will probably become hereditary, 
ог limited to that family only. As the Prime Minister, besides 
being the queen's husband, is also head-judge, head-general, head- 
councillor, und, indeed, factotum to the Hova queen—there being 
no appeal from his decision except to her, and even then only 
through him;—and as nearly all the important offices in the State 
are given only to members of the Prime Minister's family, the 
Hova Government may be described as nominally an absolute 
monarchy, but really an oligarchy, whose head has practically 
P" Horis axe che only Mal lagasy tribe whi 

are the only tribe which possesses a 
distinct code of laws. Most of their laws are copied from our 
English laws, To discuss these Hova laws here would occupy 
too much time, but a comparison of the two last codes, published 
within the last twenty years, enables me to state briefly that 
the condition of the slaves is improved, slaves now being able 
to attend school if they like, but liable to be removed at their 
owners’ pleasure; the marriage-tie is made less loose, and. 
marriages are obliged to be registered; divorce is more difficult; 
criminals, and persons who have been non-suited in a law-court, 
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the tomb when finished. ‘These are the two usual modes of 
burial among the Malagasy ; but I do not know whether, in those 
parts of the island where the Baobab-tree is found, they do or do 
not follow the custom of their African relatives of excavating 
sepulchral chambers inside the trunk of this tree, 

‘With regard to internal communication in Mi 
roads E made, especially in the north RU 
tion—in which direction most of the large valleys run: the cost 
of making them in this direction being comparatively little, 
Especially ought the chief natural harbours to be connected, by 
telegraphs as well as by roads, with Antanànarivo. In the transit, 
of goods into or from the interior, the goods might. be carried in 
canoes farther than they are; but. between the low belt of land 
near the coast and the height of 4,000 feot, goods must still. be 
„carried on men’s shoulders until the roads are made. But when 
‘once arrived on the central plateau, the numerous rivers there 
should be utilised more than they are, 

With regard to its communications with other countries, and 
its friendly relations with them, and the degree in which 
thes aro influenced by the physical configuration of the island, 
time will not suffice for me to say much. It is a compact 
island, close to Africa on the one side—the Comoro Islands con- 
necting them for trading purposes—and to Mauritius, Bourbon, 
and many small islands on the other. On the coast are a 
number of fine estuaries, usually more or less blocked up by 
sand-bars; but all these rivers, inside their bars, are navigable 
for small craft far into the interior. And there are also many 
fino harbours and baya not thus objectionable, notably those of 
Tamatave (in the centre of the east coast), the rivers Tkòpa and 
Віка (іш the north), St. Augustine's Bay (in the south- 
Mest), and one or two rivers on the southern part of the east 


ET Аа терий» the commercial nations maintained, vith otter 
exports considerable quantities of rice, 
тае ае ad Bourton 
with beet fr food. Natal lao has begun to share in this trade, and 
it would be worth their while if a greater number of merchants 
Would trade with Madagascar. The Hovas have made treaties 
with the English, French, Americans, and Germans, consuls of 
these nations being resident in the island. Ere long, Tamatave 
will probably become a coaling-station for steamers, which will 
Thereby be attracted to thet excellent natural harbour At Arabs 
all he coal sold there mast be brought from other countries, bu 
‘sooner or present Hoya restrictions against mining 
kave to be abandoned, and then Malagasy coal will be procurable 
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‘The following is a short sketch of the history of Madagascar 
up to the present time 

The island has been known to Europeans only since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, although the Arabs traded 
with jung eor that time The frst шоро 
who visited the island were the Portuguese, but they made use of 
it only as a place where they might re-stock their ships with 
water and fresh food, and repair them if necessary. The Dutch 
ext came, settling in the neighbouring island of Mauritius 
(called after their Stadtholder Maurice), but left 
itself alone. Then followed tho French and the English. ‘The 
former nation formed two settlements in Madagascar itself, in the 
north-east and south-east parts of the coast, besides occupying 
two islands off its const, viz. Nosibd (Big Island; on the north- 
west) and Ste. Marie (on the north-east). ‘These two islands 
fre still held by the French, but their settlements on the main~ 
land oí were re-captured by the natives, The 
English colony was placed at St. Augustine's Bay, on the south- 
west coast; but from mismanagement it was ed. The 
"English also bought some land on the east coast, and formed a. 
settlement there too; but although this also was abandoned 

ly on account of the fatal coast-fever), I have nowhere 
seen it stated that the land was either given back to tho natives, 
or bought back by them, or re-captured. At some future date 
the English might (as the French most surely would if they 
Tad so god а. pretext) une the recovery of this lend asthe 
ground for seizing the whole of Madagascar! 

"When Mauritius fell into the hands of the English (about 
Ap. 1816), the first English governor of it, Mr. Farquhar, soon 
tamed his attention to the extensivo traffic in slaves for which 
Madagascar was then notorious, ‘This inhuman. traffic, it. is 
said, was originated by the pirates, who, haunting the shores of 
Madagascar until their depredations brought down the fleets of. 
European Powers upon them, betook themselves to slave-trading 
‘asa safer way of earning their living. Mr. Farquhar mado an 
‘alliance with one of the Hova chiefs, Hadlma L, whereby Radia 

lodged himself to stop the exportation of Malagasy people from 
Phe island, means of am, ác, ts be, given him by the 
English. At the same time, the first English Resident, Mr. Hastie, 
was placed at Radima’s newly-captured capital, Antaninarivo, 
and from that time to the present there has been unbroken 
friendship between the English and the Hovas, except for a 
short time during the reign of the Christian-persecuting queen, 
Ranavalona 1. 

'Radàma was ambitious, overrunning a great part of the island 
with his annual forays, and depopulating vast tracts of country. 
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At his death he was succeeded by one of his wives, Ranavilona L, 
а woman who was as ambitious and bloodthirsty as her husband, 
and who killed all rivals for her husband's crown, Her reign 
was marked by war with England and France, and by the bitter 
persecution of the native Christians. After a reign of some 
twenty-five years she was succeeded by her young son, 
Radima II,, ‘who, however, reigned only’ six months, being 
asenisinated by some of his nobles, because he was bent om 
carrying out the so-called "Lambert Treaty." After his death 
he successful conspirators put on the Hova throne one of 
Radima’s wives, under the name of Rasohérina, at the same 
time giving to the office of “ Prime Minister” its present almost. 
regal power, as the means whereby the Hova nobles might 
prevent their sovereign from again becoming really an absolute 
monarch. The reign of Raschérina was marlod by (he increase 
of European influence and civilisation among the Hovas, and 
the slow but sure growth of the Christian Church. After 
reigning about ten years she was succeeded by a cousin, the 
present queen, Ranavilona IL, whose reign has already lasted 
nearly twelve years. The present reign has been marked by 
the following events:—(1) the adoption of Christianity as the 
state religion of the Hovas, with the consequent destruction bj 
fire of all their idols; (2) the rapid progress of education, bot 
religious and secular, and the building of numerous places of 
worship and schools; (3) the formation of a literature in their 
own tongue for the natives, including a revision of the Bible; 
(fe duty of taking care of its ck and poor is being recog- 
nised by the Hova state; (5) the reorganisation of the Hova 
army on a European model ; (6) the building of a better class of 
‘velling-houses, and the adoption of the European dress instead 
of the native undress, 


IL—On the Malagasy Language. 
The language spoken by the various tribes which inhabit 
Madagascar is essentially a spoken language, no symbols or 
pictures of the nature of writing having been found; and such 
it remained until the early part of the present century, when 
the English missionaries reduced it to its present alphabetic 
form. ‘The characters then chosen were those of our own 
English alphabet; consequently we have no strange-looking 
characters to master when beginning the study of the Malagasy 
Lo je his жы иш 
patter lc deat, he weal allow arr 

Jaen fo curie o servie id and 1o may art 

terms which vitally constituted a git of the whole Hand lo 
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while, on the other hand, finds only 
Characters when he looks into an ora 
ЕЕЕ this language 
are the following:— 
‘The vowel sounds are four :— 





o has this second sound only when used as the 
Vocative case or in introduced words. у ts, 
of words, the same sound which or 
ee ee due. ew 
lestament, y is to rej in 
BER coma Und nt € 
The simple consonantal sounds are sixteen :— 





8 pronounced as & in bid 
а. абок 
op denies pu 
T 3 
oes E de een 
jo 0-0 d. adm 
BT. FNIT E kite 
1 5 „ы 
э [юршш 
a { - ^ , not 
Loo mg. sing (but never thus pro- 
among the 
Hovas) 
Bo. Pepe 
To 0l Fy true 
anc dien 
ЖУ cere eee ШӘ, 
eo dan tne МЕ 
a fous nen weal 
There only two true diphthongs 
ai, ay, ei, oF ey pronounced as aŭ in aye, or eye. 
ao Е n, proud. 


Tn the combinations ai and ao, each vowel sometimes keeps 
its own sound; and there are also the following combinations of 
E iving their sounds kept more or less distinct:—40, io,ia, 

(or oy), os, aoe, and озі. 
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In pronunciation, vowels are usually sounded distinctly, 

ly 'elidel; and another i is sounded (but) not written OF 
Printed) after g, A, k, ng, or nk, whenever + (or y) precedes 
these consonants. 

‘Of consonantal combinations only the following occur in pure 

words: 
dr, dz (Le. j), tr, ts, mb, mp, nd, ndr; nj, ng, nk, nt, ntr, nis. 


Consequently the following euphonic changes among con- 
sonants are required, in certain cases:— 


i 








1 
„denial: liy, alay (or Aig), dot, sinatra (sina 
tria far be it!) 
„desire: ands, ¿nga kà, èndra, ànga=0oh that. 1 
ing:—2 (=eht), 6 (=oht), rdy (or rey). 

O00 sonowi—indriey alas! 

ТО  Fegret:—indy, injdy=would that . . . not ...! 
Tn the Malagasy language the meaning of words and sentences 


depends little upon the tone, but very greatly upon accent and 
à the relative position of ‘ronda in a sentence, n special dis- 


F 














a ee N 
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connected words follow the verb, the object being 
(y aei n e ene san 

adjective follows ita moun (us, trdno tadra, 
ms ); vales another noun, clessly oounected 





used at or near the tng of one, 


at 
pees soe aoe: ‘Thus, mda talra izy? or, tedra wh izy? Is it 


К ааттаа КЫ 
a ye fin in the ; 
ратон of such words, although apparently emali, cannot 
stated with any accuracy, because the total number of words 
any dialect із not yet known. 
pe la, dog (" bew-ieow"). 
атда, дор (= Велед 
n whispering. m 
mivdoordeo, to bark. 
4 سے ا‎ ad 1 
i ra, to patter (as falling (yarka, 


Lien) cs льш. 
‘mimdnjomonjo, to murmur, to seni 
‘The grammatical structure of the Malagasy 
sidered rhole, is very regular. 
Ecc EE 
nouns; numerous 
EO eie tio eal ica Tuy topi mE 
The sot вө наа nio tro clases e 
roots, consisting of one, two, or three 
th tid logs eis na, ia or trah o = 
Secondary roots, consisting of a primary root coupled with a. 
monoeyllabio prefix; twenty-six different prefixes being 


a Trot of either as may be lolita in arde to expres 

repetition, the diminta, or (ey) the angmenitation, of 
uere em em its single form; but in such 
si Gris only te пату по which тоне a pre- 
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fix never suffering alteration, Diminution or augmentation of 
the idea conveyed by any word, other than a root, is obtained by 
the reduplication of” the root part of that word here being nh 
special diminutive or augmentative terminations in Malagasy, 
and mere changes of tone not altering the meaning. 

Particles such as prepositions, pronouns, adverbs, &e,, generally 
stand separately, not being combined with any words, except in 
the comparatively few cases when they are made into verbs by 
‘putting an active prefix before them, 

In making words from roots both prefixes and suffixes are 
‘used; and changes may be made in the vowels or the consonante, 
according to certain rules too numerous to be mentioned here, 

‘Thus, from root dsa, we got 

man-dsa, by using n prefix. 
ina, by using an affix. 
dn-asd-na, by using both prefix and affix. 


Compound words are very common, They are formed by 
throwing away the last syllable of the former of two words, and. 
thon making certain cuphonio changes in the consonants or tho. 
vowels of the syllables thus brought together, By,the mutilation 
resulting from this contraction, the senso is often made more 
othe gend thi dicated only by afl ronds 

The gender of anything is indicated only by affixing the w 
Why (male) and edvy (female). 


‘Thus: akdho, fowl. 
akdho-tahy, male fowl (ie, cock), 
akòho-vàvy, femalo fow) (i.e, hen). 


But there are no terms to show the distinction between 
animate and inanimate, or to point out the number or the case 
of either nouns or adjectives. 

"The numerals, although counted by tens, and usually reckoned 
on the hand, nevertheless show no traces of derivation from 
reckoning by fingers and tos. „T bolioyo that no special onler 
is followed in counting on the fingers, nor are the Malagasy in 
the habit ot using any other nide to counting. „The numbers run 
from oneto a million, although the higher numbers above a thou- 
sand are seldom used. Alina (ten thousand), when reduplicated, 
аз àlinàlina, means“ innumerable; and the word for “a mi 
tüpitrisa, which literally means “ended (are) the numbers," show 
that any quantity above a million is inconceivable to the mind 
of a Malagasy, Non of tho lower numerals have any other 
meaning it of the numbers which they signify; 
AUSTR ut meet ыы 
Numeration goes on by tens up to 90 (= “9 tens”), after which 
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re find special names for the higher numerals. While for the 
intermediate numbers (as 11, 12, 21, кА беби 
numbers, the Malagasy use a word (dmby = addition), come 
ponding to our sign +. the lowest numbers (contrary to ovr 
rule) placed first; thus, 111 is india dmby ny fòlo àmby 
sito (literally, “1+ the 10 + 100"), 

Vers have only two moods tha india end tho inperafine 
of these two moods the imperative serves also for subjunctive 
nnd. optative, while the indicative serves for every mood except 
Shove thre,’ Each mood has the thre simple tenses, present 
past, and future; -,or no» being the usual sign of t 
TE sb 0c ho of tho je, Du po changes ume mado e 
gender, number, or person. There are also three voices—activo, 
passive, and relative, 

Am sie verb may be simply a root (either primary or 

secondary), or a root with some prefix. A passive verb ma) 
asta coe ch see kcal are wih prefix or a anf 
root with both prefix and. suffix, or a root with a prefix having 
some letters transposed. ‘The latter form is also called a “¢rana- 
Posed paar” having the infix mo. or wi, with. tho infixed 
letters. transposed. А relative verb is a combination of a root 
with active and passive particles, retaining part of the active 
prefix, together with the passive suffix, and showing that some 
relationship exists between tho subject and the object. 

‘Tho chief peculiarity among personal and possessivo pronouns 
in Malagasy consists in the presence of two forms to express 
we, us, ours, the one including both the speaker and the person 
spoken to, the other excluding the latter. Contracted or suffixed 
forms of all these pronouns are also much used ; and here also 
the same distinction with regard to we, &c., occurs. 

‘There is only one relative pronoun, which is indeclinable, and 
is used for any case or gender. 

‘Tho demonstrative pronouns have separate forms for describing 
things seen or near, as opposed to things unseen, more distant, 
or implied in the speaker's mind. 

Conjunctions are rather numerous, but most of them have 
several 

True prepositions are scanty, but their place is supplied chiefly 
by a large number of prepositional phrases, or compound pre- 
positions, which are formed from nouns by prefixing a-, am-, 
ane, or i. 

Adverts, especially those of place, are very plentiful. "They 
also have tenses, t- being the sign of the past tense of an adverb, 
ав ho of its fature; and some of them can be made into verbs 
"by putting an active prefix before them. 

With regard to he family of languages to which the Malagasy 

уот. ХИ. 2м 
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belongs, it is clearly of Malay origin. ‘The affinity of the Mala- 

Tanguage to those which forin the Malayo-Polynesian group 
Fins been well examined by the Rev. W. E. Cousins, in a paper 
‘read before the Philological Society on February 15th, 1878; 
Dut it is still a puzzle to us how Madagascar (contrary to the 
‘usual rule) got its inhabitants from the neighbouring continent 


Q Atrios, but ita language from the far distant Malayan penin- 


One of the most reasonable theories hitherto propounded for 
the solution of this problem is that of Dr. Hildebrand, a German. 
naturalist, who recently died in Madagascar, after having spent 
five years in Africa, Не thought that (putting aside the ques- 
tion of still earlier inhabitants of M: ) the Hovas (a 
Malay race) had first settled in the island, but were overpowered 
by marauders from Africo, who killed off most of the Hova 
men, but took the Hova women for wives; hence the resulting 
children learned more of the language of their mothers than 
that of their fathers, especially as they associated most with 
their mothers. 

"But the chief objection to this theory is the fact that the 
native tribes of East Africa are not fond of venturing on the sea, 
much less prone to make such long voyages as that across the 
Mozambique Channel, even were such a voyage to be made 
‘where the Comoro Islands would allow it to be divided into 
shorter stages. We know that not only the Arabs, but also 
European pirates from various nations, had much intercourse 
with the ; but we have no data (and, perhaps, never 
shall have any) for calculating the effect of these upon the 
native population and their language. Were the Hovas once 
far more numerous than they are now, and did they become so 
few in number because great numbers of them were killed in 
the frequent wars or exported from the island as slaves? Or, 
on the contrary, were the Hovas always comparatively few in 
number, while the African element of the population has been 
increased, through the agency of the slave-dealers, by a stead 
importation of African natives into Madagascar? Or bave boti 
of these causes helped to determine the present state of popula- 
tion and language in Madagascar? These are questions which 
cannot be satisfactorily answered as yet. 

‘With regard to the people who inhabited Madagascar before 
ihe Hovas, we have no real information. The Hovas them- 
selves assert that they expelled (at least from the province of 
Tmbrina) a tribe called the Vazimba, and also declare that the 
remnant of this people still exists on the coast in the south-east, 
fof Madagascar, their former name of Vasimba having been altered 
Хо Угао. Now as both these words, Vasimba and êso, come 
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from the same root as the word résiry, which means “a 
wandering about,” were these Vazimba a nomadic and pastoral 
Tace, comparatively unwarlike, and so easily expelled by the 
Bova warrioret ‘The nature of the central provinoos of Mada 
, whose wide, undulating grassy plains are well adapted 

Pr pasturage, aake this probable, besides the etymology of tho 
w 

Tn travelling through the central paris of Mi we 
eed мы кын кы лы ek arte 
mounds of earth, but always overshadowed by one or more Pàno- 
trees} und are regarded by the Hovas with a superstitious awe. 
These mounds they call “he Vasimba's graves,” and the ghost 
of the occupant is believed to be ever ready to punish any 
injury done’ to his sleeping-place, or to the Fano-tree over 
shadowing it, If several of these ancient graves were opened 
and examined, no doubt we should get some clue as to who 
these Vazimba ‘were, and perhaps also might find. oub who 
preceded the Hovas as inhabitants of Madagascar. 

‘A strange coincidence may here be noticed in connection 
with those names, Vso and Pasimba. 

1 As most of you know, there are (or have been) other 
nations whose names seem to imply that they are nomadic or 
wandering tribes, or that they had travelled. from a distance to 
Tii final place of settlement, such as the well-known Vandal 
and the Wenns (or Venn), traces of the former being still fonnd 
in Central Europe. 

2. In the Greek, Latin, German, and English languages we 
find what seems to be a similar root, ba or va; from which, in 

"each f these four languages, we get derived verbs expressing 
some form of motion. 

Ex: Greck-— f, root of the verb Batre, to go. 

‘Latin—rddo, to wander. 
German—wandeln, to wander, 
English—wade, wander. 

This coincidence suggests several questions. 

How did the Malagasy, a member of the Malayo-Polynesian 
group of get this root expressing motion, and so 
Closely resembling, both in sound and in sense, a similar root 
found in Indo-Germanic languages t 

Shall we, at some future date find a “missing link,” lost 
daring the course of centuries, connecting the African-Malagus 
(orat least these Vis) with the Vandals? X 

"Are any, or all, of the African-Malagasy tribes the descendanta 
of nomadic tribes or nations who formerly occupied tho northern + 





1 Fàno, a species of Mimosa. 
2x2 
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of Africa, and who gradually worked their way southwards 
wing traces of their language or tribal name ? 

Brielly stated, the influence of foreigners upon the Malagasy 

is as follows -— 

"That of the Arabs is soon in the names given to the days of 
ihe week, the Hor names of the months, and in 
many of the terms connected with dress, bed, money 
(which was used in Madagascar before Europeans 
arrived), music, and many other things. 

That of the English and French is seen in many abstract, 
scientific, and architectural terms, and in the names of 
modern weapons. Above all, the people have gained 
much from the translation of the Bible, and from the 
Teduction of their language to a written form ; for both 
of which advantages they are indebted chiefiy to the 
English missionaries, 

Another interesting link, connecting the Malagasy language 
with the South African tongues, is found in the verb mamèla 
{from root vila), which in the Sesto language, as well as in the 
Malagasy, means “ to leave behind, to leave alone.” 

In conclusion, the Malagasy language is essentially one 
throughout Madagascar, the local differences found among the 
‘various tribes no more constituting distinct languages than do the. 
provincialisms of the various counties in England affect the unity 
bithe language. The Malagasy language is soft, musical, phonetic 
(à syllable usually consisting of one vowel with one consonant), 
‘and not dificult for a European to acquire, the two chief 
Stumbling-blocks to a European being the uses of the particle 
nnd, and of the relative verb; but when once these two things 
have been mastered, no voice is so convenient or so commonly 
‘used us the relative voice. Contrasted with South African 
dialects, one feature of the Malagasy language is the absence of 
clicks” and also of any special prefix to show, whether © 
country,a tribe, a language, or an individual—and if individuals, 
their number of sex—is mentioned. 





Disovsstox. 

Mr. Keays remarked that few questions were more interesting to 
the anthropologist tban the first peopling of Madagascar, and the 
affinities of its present inhabitants. In the present state of our 
Knowledge it might seom venturesome to hazard any definite 
theories. Baton a review of the whole situation, the most pro- 
bable view seemed to be that tho island was very sparsely inhabited 
at the timo of the first Malay immigration. he absence of the 
Slephant and other large African fauna, besides many other cou 
siderations, showed that this region belonged not so much to Africa. 


‘aa to a now banished continent or archipelago in the Indian Ocean, 
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of which Mauritius, Réunion, the Seychelles, and some other islets 
may be remnants, and to which some naturalists bad given tho 
name of Lemuria. The smaller groups were uninhabited when 
first discovered by Europeans, and it might be presumed that this 
БОБА Ооа тойда ай on the whale already bile Vere 
appearance of men on the earth” Bui many of ite enis 
‘which have since disappeared may have continued above water till 
‘comparatively later times, thus affording more numerous stepping- 
‘tones between Malaysia and Madagascar than now exist. On their 
arrival the Malay intraders would soon ex ‘or absorb the few 
aborigines, and tbus from the remotest time that linguistic uniform- 
ity would have boon established which bas over since continued. 
jut, except amongst the Hovas of the central plateau, possibly 
E more recent Malay migration, the race, becuse 
greatly modified by the introduction of negro elements from the 
heighbouring coast of Africa. ‘These elements arriving at intervals, 
amd mostly no doubt imported as slaves, would in course of time 
Inevitably produce a change of type, such a ie now found amongst 
the Sikalivas of the west and Béisimishrakas of the east coast, 
But the language remained practically unaffected by them, because 
of their inferior social position, and because they became distributed 
the dominant race as fast as they arrived in small driblets 
from the mainland. The negro slaves imported undor, similar 
conditions into Egypt from time immemorial, later on into Barbary, 
and recently into the New World, have nowhere been able to 
serve their African mother-tongues, In North Africa they rapidly 
Jarn Arabio; in America they speke passable English, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, or at any rate jargons of those languages, in which the 
percentage of African elements is extremely small. In Mad 
they have everywhere changed their harsh guttural dialects, with 
their clicks and difficult illustrative mechanism, for the relatively 
simple, harmonious, and easily acquired Malagasy. And thus the 
great uniformity of speech in this large island ceases to be such a 
surprising phenomenon as at first sight it appears to be, We ha 
thus no doubt a persistence of language through a great lapse of 
time, with a considerable modification of the physical type. But 
the generally accepted principle that physical are more durable than 
linguistic types is true only where both are unaffected by extraneous 
influences. Where we have actual contact a different law prevails. 
‘The two races become modified by intermixture, while the speech of 
gue or other simply dies ont leaving behind it litle trace of its 
former existence. ‘Thus the Turki peoples have been mostly assimi- 
Зай to the Cancasic type by contact with the Western nations; but 
wherever they have held their ground the Turki dialects have pre- 
served their organic structure. So, in Madagascar, the Malay stock 
las been to some extent assimilated to the negro type; but the 
Malay dialect originally introduced has not. been perceptibly 
affected by the African tongue, either originally current in the 
island or subsequently introduced by immigrants from the dark 
continent. The possible aboriginal speech has simply disappeared ; 
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tho Banth or other African tongues imported later on have failed to 
quin n footing in the country, or even seriously to affect the Malagasy 
ill everywhere spoken with surprising uniformity throughout the 
wi 

‘Dr, Gustav Orrest said that Madagascar had bad from timo im- 
memorial an influx of foreign immigrants, the neighbourhood of 
‘Africa providing it with a considerable sprinkling of African blood, 
Later oo, Arabs, Chinese, and Earopenns settled in tho island; but 
all the colonists, however much they bave influenced the ethnological 
features of Madagascar, left no i& impression on the vast. 

jority of the original population, which is Polynesian in character. 

"da ia moet islands of the Eastern Archi e nd юш 
Madagascar two apparently distinct mees: one is short, olive: 
tolomc with long straight hair; and the otber is tall, dark. 
brownish-coloured, with curly bair. The first has been identified 
with the Malays, and tho latter with the negroes of Africa; the chief 

tatives of the former аго the Hòvas, and of tho latter tho 
кыы the wost coat. Thess diferenees are ому бы 
tinguishable, and are important enough to ‘ally comment 
Haga oo Pe te tial m dec for nt 
cont ыш О Cerialis and! Siria (de lo 
inhabitants за tyrin, ar 

Seiavoniana. anà oibers. However aferent, he vo cee in 
Madagascar appear to the 1 roughout 
island may M ensidemd aa one. Ii this respect the exhaustivo 

ictionary compiled by Dr. Parker from fourteen different: dialects 
ia of grat importance, 

ain 











The lan contains, no doubt, a great number. 
of y words. It is by no means easy to satisfactorily 
eran ‘cause of it, for it may either be owing to the close 
which existed, even in prehistoric times, between the Malays 
and ans, or by Malay immigration into Madagascar, ог 





language of the Malays and of most of the negroes of Africa. 
However, Malagasy exhibits a characteristic which distinguishes it 


from the the above-1 tioned nations. The 
Er ME OT алыры ety ine mb cl 


speak to and of each other in identical terms; for though they have, 
4. no special word for brother or sister, and can only express tho 
meaning of elder and younger brother or sister, yet both males and 
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дпайдлу a sistor's. brother, rühavdey n sister, and dy a 
brother's sister ; sdna-drihalahy is tho child of a man's brother, 
sdnak-dina or sûnak-ûnabûuy the child of a man's sister, sûna 
dràhavàvy tho child of a woman's sister, and zànak-ànadåhy the child 
"his ce f бото that theo’ Би terza, ally 

id not belie ur ri , 
Anadihy, rikacdey, nnd dnabivy, represented the only terms tho 
Malagasy language possesses for expressing tho various modifications 
of brotherhood and sisterhood, and in the dialect spoken in north- 
eastern Madagascar there occur really two terms respectively for 
rihalihy and ridaviry, ox rikildhy and rüokilàhy for the former, 
md and radkivdvy for the latter. Ho prosumed tho first 
two nppliod to the elder and younger brother of a man, and the latter 
to tho eldor and younger sister of a woman. Tt is even probable 
that there existed originally two special terms for di ‘and 
Anabivy, which would completo tho list, so that wo should havo 
eight sepamte expressions, as aro found im most Polynesian 


fowcver thin might bo, these terms at onco give us conclusive. 
avidenc for considering tho Malagury Inguage closely connected 
with the Polynesian idiom. Ая this subject bas been treated nt 
їп tho ossay on tho Classification of Languages" there {в по 
mecossity of further enlarging on it, It is, nevortbel 
f comparativo philology thet it is abla to settle such a poi 
importance as tho original sourco of the Malagasy language, and. 
tharoforo also tho origin of tho Malngnay people, 
‘Mr. Hyon Cianke wished to explain that the principle which 
Professor Oppert had applied in his system of classification of 
and of which ho bad given an example for Malagasy, 
gras an ozemplication of a well-known fct reoognisablo in many 
guages, an lont on women using a separato 
from men. Thin the un fang, feat Oper ad 
worked out from the old French vocabularies, whioh ho might 
observe had been published in that most valuable work conducted. 
tho missionaries in Madagascar called the “Antanànarivo Magasine,” 
‘Mr. Oppert’s facta had really beon confirmed Бу the high authority 
of Mr. Sibreo and Mr. Pickersgill, who had given the modern form. 
‘As to himself ho mast observe that ho dissented altogether from the 
theories put forward in explanation of tho early population and 
language of Madagascar, and looked for a solution in another 
direction. 
‘Tho Rev. J. Sines, Mr. Bouvente-Puszy, M. Burts, the Rov. 
W. O. Proxiusorut, and the Purstpexr also joined in the discussion, 
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Decenuer 12rH, 1882. 


M. J. WALHOUSE, Esq, F.R.A.S, in the Chair. 


"The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
‘The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


For rux Linazr. 


From the Avrzon.—List of Birds observed at Fort Berthold, D.T., 
daring the month of September, 1881, By W. J. Hofman, 

From the Rorau Socrerr or New Sourn Wares—New Sonth Wales 
in 1891, By Thomas Richards, Esg, 

From the Bocrerr.—Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
‘of New South Wales, 1881. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1567, 1568. 

— Blea de la Socisté Imperialo dos Naturalistes do Moseon. 
No 1, 1882, 

—Prosedings of the Royal Geographical Society. December, 

882, 

From the Eorron—Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXX. Nos, 23, 24, 

“Мишо” Nos. 683, 684. 

— Biallettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Nos. 7-9. 





Mr. A. OL. Lewis exhibited some worked flints from Cape 
Blane Nez, near Calais, a site where the manufacture of im- 
lements was largely carried on, and concerning which full 
particulars were placed before the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archaclogy at Brussels, in 1873, 
by M. E. Lejeune, and are also reported in the * Materiaux pour 
VHistoie Primitive et Naturelle de l'Homme,” 1872, p. 504, 
et seq. 


The following paper was read, in the absence of the author, 
by the Assistant-Secretary:— 


Nores on the AUSTRALIAN CLASS SYSTEMS. 


By A. W. Howrrr, Esq, F.G.S. 

[Wirm Prata XV. 
Т Have been led, by a review of the evidence which I have 
collected as to the customs and social organisation of the 
Australian aborigines, to the conclusion that the early state of 
their society was that of an undivided commune. To repeat 
this evidence would be too long, nor is it necessary to do so for 
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my present purpose. I start, in now considering the general 
subject of the clase division ofthe Australian баео омета] 
the assumption that there was once an undivided commune. It 
is, however, necessary to somewhat guard this expression. Ido 
not desire to be understood as maintaining that it implies 
necessarily the existence of complete communism between the 
iege. Amuming that the former physical conditions of the 
Australian continent were much as they are now, complete com- 
monism always existing would, I think, be an impossibility. "Tha 
character of the country, the necessity of hunting for food, and 
of removing from one spot to another in search of game and of 
vegetable food, would necessarily cause any undivided commune, 
when it assumed dimensions more than that of a few members, 
to break up, under the necessities of existence, into two or more 
‘communes of similar constitution to itself. In addition to this 
it has become evident to me, after a long acquaintance with the 
Australian savage, that in the past, as now, individual likes and 
dislikes must have existed ; s0 that, although there was the ad- 
mitted common right between certain groups of the commune, 
in practice these rights would either not be exercised by reason 
of Various causes, or would remain in abeyance, so far as the 
‘separated but allied tindivided communes were concerned, until 
оп great ceremonial occasions, or where certain periodical 
gatherings for food purposes reunited temporarily all. the 
Segments of the original community. In short, so far as the 
evidence goes at present, Iam inclined to regard the probable 
condition of the undivided commune as being well represented 
now by what occurs when on certain occasions the modified 
divided communes reunite. Hash divided commune оной 
itself the strongest evidence of this early condition. 

In the Australian class systems by which the community, £a, 
the tribe in its social aspect, is divided, the true divided com: 
munes are represented by the two primary classes, each of which 
has а group of totem names. The divided commune with ita 
totems may be thus formally represented. 


No. 1. 





TERE 











a 1,8, be. 





в. йш, ёс. 
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In all cases the totem names are those of things animate or 
inanimate, as are in many cases also the class names; or it m 
be even that all the class names have had a meaning, ns wo 
signifying animals, &e, which in the change of language has 
become lost. 

Tho two intermarrying classes, A and B, pme-suppose qn 
original whole—te,an undivided commune, Tn tho two classes 
we have that separation and assumption of animal names which 
the Dieri legend attributes to an intentional act dono by their 
ancestors at the instance of the “Mura Mura,” which in the 
Plana form menue tho desssed ancestor themselves? Thin 

jeri legend has a remarkable counterpart, which I have found 
in that Kalin tribe which formerly ocenpied the count 
surrounding Melbourne, This states that the * old law” whicl 
directed Bünjil (Eaglehawk) to marry Waa (Crow) only, and 
vice вета, was given by Bünjil himself to the wizards of the 
tribe, who in their turn communicated it to the people. 

‘The two primary classes are, over a largo part of South- 
Eastern Australia, distinguished by the names Eaglehawk and 
Crow, in their dialectic forms, 

"Tha totems form two groups, and are the names of animals, 
birds, fish, reptiles, vegetables, or more rarely other natural 
objects, The fundamental rule appears to be that each group 
of totem names is, in fact, a several and collective representation 
of ita primary; therefore, as group A marries with group B, and 
wice verad, so may, as a general rule, any one of the group of 
totems marry with any other of the complementary group pf 
totema. In certain localities, however, restrictions have arisen 
in so far that, taking table Xo. 1 aa an example, an, individual, 
sy being A 1, would intermarry with Bi only. Theoretically 
tho marriage is of group to group, but in practice ft moro or lis 
approaches that of individual to individual, Tn this aspect of 

j^ classes it is necessary to point out that all of the con- 
temporary generation of A 1 would bo regarded as, (tribal 

ers and sisters, and so on through the other relations, an 
this ancient view still obtains even under changed conditions of 
the classes, 

The next change which appears to have taken place in the 
lass system is the subdivision of the primary classes into four 
sub-classes, which may be thus formulated .— 
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Two classes. | Foursub-damer | Totem names. 
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‘This i the form of the well-known class system of the Kami- 
Jaro tribes; but it is not confined to them) und the extent of 
this form, so far as is known to me at present, is shown in 
Plate XV. 

Tt is reasonable to believe that the subdivision of the two 
primary classes into four subdivisions has not been a matter of 
chance, but of intention, The effect, together with the inter- 
change of names in cach generation with the sister class of. tho 
mother, is to remove the woman of the second generation from 
She influence of tho Iaw governing tho primary classes, That 
is, the woman B in the second generation is forbidden to tho 
man A,her father. Were this not so, the law " A (male) marries 
B (femalo)" would permit A to take his own daughter to wife. 
Under the law which arises on the division of a community into 
two such exogamous intermarrying communes as are shown in 
Form No. 1, the marriage of brother and sister (own or tribal) is 
forbidden only. The following diagram shows the generations, 
with their marriages, descent being counted through the mother, 


QADA 
ELE 

















Q5 5— —.— (5 
(M) A—— — 400 4 
‘There is nothing in the law to prevent intermarriage between 
father and daughter. The subdivision of the classes as shown in 


Form No. 2 produces, however, a great change, and extends the 
range of the томыш of marriage. 
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I cannot see any reason to doubt that the first division of 
Australian communities into two exogumous intermarying 
communes was an intentional act arising from within the com- 
mune prior to its division, The evidence which I have before 
me, drawn from the existing customs and beliefs of the aborigines, 
not only leads me to that conclusion, but also to the further 
conclusion that the movement itself probably arose within the 


[наш inquiries of the Ror. I Vogebeng, of tho Latheran Mason io that 


And eight offers, 





An illustrativo of Form No 2, I give the Kasnilaroi clases and totems in thelr 
glee frm, which be boos cally worked ot forme by Mr. O. Doyle, 
‘unopia, near Moree, New South Ws 








‘Two clams, ‘Four sub-clasos, ‘Totem names, 
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оппой cf eklors in which the tribal wizard, tho, professed 
communicant with ancestral spirits, holds no mean 

change, whenever it was effected, must, I think, have 5s 
announced as having been directed by the spirits of the deceased 
ancestors (eg, Mura Mura of the Dieri), or by the Headman of 
Spiritland himself, (cg, Bünjil of the Kolin, or Darauülün of 


the Mire: 
ie movement as having been reformatory in intention, 

vu at ihe object sought to be gained was the ‘prohibition of 
brother and sister marriage in the community. Such was, I 
think, the intention and effect of the division shown in Form. 
No 1, as A and B. 

"The subdivisions of the two primary classes now claim atten- 
tion, and the four sub-classes may now be thus placed in relation 
to their primaries x 












ажа= А 
b BB 


Each half of an original class hus marital rights over tho 
‘women of one particular half of the other class, whose children 
do not, however, take the class name of their mother, but of the 
sister clase, ŭe, of the subdivision which is complementary 
to hers, The old law, "A and B mutually intermarry and 
the child follows the mother’s class,” still underlies the new . 
E user 

i followi , Showing three successive generations, 
will being out the festures of the ew ress е 


Oe 
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‘We can see by this diagram thatwhereas under the primary divi- 
sions A and B a man’s daughter was of the class from which he 
might lawfully take a wife—under the new law of the subdivisions 
kis female descendant of the class name over which he would have 
marital claims would only appear in the third generation as his 


‘The Kain lived in Vidor, the Mirsog on the Maneroo Tableland, New 
South Wales. Y 
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daughter's daughter, and therefore practically beyond his reach, 
Tt would be the same as to the mother: it would be her son's 
son who would belong to the sub-class from which her husband 
night be taken. It is necessary to keep in view the fact that 
these aborigines, even while counting * descent "—that is, count 
ing the class names—through the mother, never for a moment 
feel any doubt, according to my experience, that the children 
originate solely from the male parent, and only owe their in- 
funtine nurture to their mother, 

T cannot, therefore, regard the subdivision of the classes in 
any other light than as a rule framed to enforce ion 
between those who had heretofore been mutually eligible under 
the class rules, but who being of the same blood could not 
intormary without committing that which among, these aber 
gines is now universally regarded as a deep pollution, I think 
that the subdivision of the classes, was intended to render im- 
persiba those unions which wer perhaps, even then forbidden 
jy public opinion; for while these subdivisions have only a 
Teal rango, the social prohibition which forbids the intermarriage 
of parents and children, or brother and sisters,is universal through- 
font Australia, That this social prohibition was directed in early 
times to such intermarriages, or cohabitations, may be perhaps 
inferred from this, that in some tribes, such as the Kunandaburi, 
Whore this prohibition obtains without there being a division 
Tore ddl, ho prohibition flt {s disregarded during tho 
Sermonis attending tho consummation of à оша шагы! 
‘Thus we have an instance where the general rule does not 
prevent, on ceremonial occasions, the temporary return to а 
marked form of communism, and it is not without significance 
that tis cec їп а їй Which, of all, others known to mey 
most nearly approaches in present usage to the theoreti 
condition of the divided commune. 

"This may be the place to speak of another prohibition which 
is universal all over Australia, namely, that of even the slightest 
Intercourse between a woman, and hor daughters husband. A 
diagram will again be convenient in letting some light in npon 
шш. T tako fet the case of te iore amclent system 
having only two classes with uterine descent :— 


ФА 











A 
(M) B 
Y Aeconlíng to the obsorrations made by Mr. J. W. O'Donnell, of Cooper's 
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In this case the man B marries the woman-A. It is clear 
that there could not be any prohibition inherent in the class 
rules to his marrying the woman. A, hor mother, or to taking 
"both, for both are of the class from which he might take a wife, 
and he might lawfully take one or the other if they were other- 
wise eligible, No arrangement of the classes could prohibit the 
marriage of a man both to the mother and the daughter, It 
could only be done by a special social ordinance of great strin- 
gency. This stringency is shown by the common expression 
among these aborigines, " A man cannot even look n his wife's 
mother.” They would regard a connection between the two as 
a pollution in the highest degree. But I doubt whether this 

hibition betwen a woman and her daughter's husband is in 
fuct any stronger than the prohibition of marriage between a 
motus nd her brother, own lor tribe. "The social prohibition 
in the former case is no more stringent than the class prohibition. 
iu tho latter, only that while the inability in à man to marry a 
‘woman of the same class name as himself does not appear, eit 
when he is single or married, unless upon inquiry, the prohibi- 
tion between a man and his wife's mother instantly stands out. 
in bold relief when he obtains a mother-in-law by his mm 
The prohibition as to'a wife's mother is, however, not a 
more strong than is that as to a class-sister. 

The objection may, however, be taken that there should be a 
corresponding avoidance between a man and his son's wife, but 
on reflection t will become quite evident that with the law of 
uterine descent—under which we must, I think, assume that 
these prohibitions have come into existence—the son's wife would 
e, in fact, of the class to which her husband's father belonged, 
and therefore already utterly prohibited to him by the laws of 
the classes, and therefore such a case would not require any 
special social ordinance. 

f the division into classes were not a reformatory movement, 
what was it? But granting that it wasa reformatory movement 
the following series of conclusions may be accepted as a reason- 
able hypothesis — 








1 7 mole tnt Dr. Tylor, in hie presidenta) sdärems to the Anil 
тыйа fa li reat a оре ЧЫ stom <4 th атоо 9 
шам "ibm "Tn Attra ead al over Uo merida Eam 
Bariloche" Bo fran шу Келер Г Аша тим сыш Мм 
Covet nc teak arenes аа ЭМ ЭШ, Мык. ба йе ошен! 
Вур ES 
Bde Чы тим ийе, м її Karnal, Daro may be an obligation upon a mnta 
{шуру Ми йуз Тиби food or presente. Dr Туи ане оне 
tS nprtant and ut cary vo wach weigh that T ш тот шый 
iro, thoagh my coveapnnt arr o lar tha eac natur 
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(1) The primary division into two classes was intended to 
prevent brother and sister marriage in the commune, 

(2) The secondary divisions into sub-classes were intended 
to prevent the possibility of intermarriage between 
parents (own and tribal) and children. 

(8) The prohibition of the slightest intercourse between a 
woman and her daughters husband was a social enact- 
ent intended to forbid connections which tho dass 
rules were unable to provent. 

(4) АШ these changes have been due to an international 
Telormatory movement in the community itself. 

"The foregoing diagrams, Nos, 1 and 2, may be said to show 
the normal forms in which the Australian class systems occur, 
во {г as my present evidence extends, Besides these, there are, 
however, a number of abnormal forms which it is necessary to 
‘consider, and for this purpose I take individual instances. "For 
convenience I commence with those which approach nearest the 
Kamila type. Tho fms example belongs toa largo tribe, or. 














up of kindred tribes, occupying much country to the south of 
Bia Galeof Carpentaria o ze 
No. 3. 
"Two ches. "Totem names. 
1,2, 8, deo. 
кщ, ас. 











find in this case the following peculiarities. ‘There are no 
mary classes, but this may merely mean that my informants 
ae ascertained therm. Tha eut-classes have the Kamilaroi 
ent as to marriage, but the, children's names are those 
of the brother-clasa of the father, The totems, which at the 
Tower Leichhardt River are the names of fish, are inherited 
from father to son. We find here, then, the important innovation. 
of agnatic descent in a class systom of the Kamilaroi type. 


(Lam indebted for this and other information to the Kindness of Me. 
esie E. Wabah, of ley, nd to Mr. K. Plier f the Cloncurry River. 
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gis pest esnupla hom Па уези ibe of the Luchlan 
iver. 





Tho peculiarity in tis tribe is that whi the sub-class ary 
the well-known. Ipsi, Kumbo, Mari, Kubi of the Kamilmi, 
With two groups of totem names, the rules of marriage ín tho. 
йаша aro ot hone of that tribe. In the Wonghi sub- 

classes a and b « and B, whereas the rule of the 
Kamilaroi, their neighbours, is a marries with £, and a with à. 
Tes are most $e ly two primary classes, but I am not 


in possession of them, 
YU thind instance I take from the Aldolings tribe at the Finke 
River, South Australia." 


No. 5. 
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~ This is a very abnormal form. It extends, however, over 
a darge area. After much reiterated inquiry Т feel that it is 
hot probable that this class system is other than thut above 
formulated. There are no-primary classes, nor any totem 
names of the ordinary kind existing; yet. from the analogy 
between the sub-classes and those of the Kamilaroi type I 
cannot doubt that they are the subdivisions of two classes that 
once existed. Neither are there any totem names grouped 
der the couplets of sub-classes, yet this want is supplied by 

the sub-clasees themselves, which are the names of animals, &e. 
Finally, we have again the important faet that in this abnormal 
form of class system descent is in the male line, for the sub-classes 
ex the children's names with each brother-clase—that is, 
ith the brother-class of the class to which the father belongs. 

I now turn to other abnormal forms which are co 
with the earlier type (Form No. 1)- 

‘The first which I note is that of the Wolgal tribe, which once 
inhabited the upper waters of the Hume, the Murrumbidjee, and 
the Tumut rivers. In structure it entirely conforms in type to 
No. 1, but it has this important difference, that descent is 
counted through the father. 

Tt is important to note that the primary classes in this tribe 
are“ Faglehawk” and “Crow.” These same classes are found 
extending far to the westward—some five hundred miles—being 
the well-known “ Makwara” and Kilpara classes of the Darling 
River tribes, but in this latter case counting descent through the 
mother, although otherwise presenting precisely the same type 
of structure. 

‘The next example is that of a Kalin tribe which formerly 
occupied much of the country surrounding Melbourne." 

















No. ê. 
To dame. ‘Totem names. 
4 тошу. 
в Ком. 





1 fr. Cameron, who resides just about where the clase system of the Darling 
River tribes comes in contact with claus systems of the Kamilaroi type, writes эз 
follows:—"MakwareTpai-Kumbu, and Kilpa—Mursi Kabbi, my imformant 

lir Раа поо Манаа аз Крата ће 





Сека 
"From personal inquii fom Ue la survivors of the tribe. 
А 








In this community important have taken 
аав i in the male line only. The totems have 
appeared which belongs to 
to primary clases, A and B (Eaglebank and 
"whole community iuo two exiguus I 
The system of another tribe (North i 
also designated its men by the term Kalin, is very peculiar." 


No. 7. 









Teo cme | Totem namen. 





Xone. 16 totems, 
——— 


The two primary classes appear here to have become extinet, 
ie d te eti om ia rent pending oa 





inquiries. Still, the arrangement of fourteen of the tatem names 
seemingly in onc group only favours this belief. "The two other 
totem names have this that one is assigned wholly 
tothe men, and the second wholly to the women; one totem 
having, therefore, descent through the mother as to girls, and 
the other descent through the father ate tae The fourteen 








The peculiar features in this case are: the tribe is divided into 
eighteen local clans, fourteen of which have one totem name 


* From personal inquiries. 


2x2 
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only, three have two totem names each, and one has three totem. 
ames. Two clans have one totem name in common. The 
totem names ure exogatnous, and descent is in all cases through 
the father. 

T now compare with the systems already given that of the 
Kiirnai tribe, which may be thus stated + 


No. 9. 





‘This shows the peculiar feature noted in the Kalin tribe of 
North-Western Victoria. Under it all the Kürnai men are of 
one, and all the women are of another totem namo—that is, as T 
have said of the former tribe, the sons inherit the totem name of 
their fathers, and the daughters that of their mothers? By them- 
selves it might seem difficult to regard these two totem names as 
connected with the normal class systems of the Australian, but 
taken together with the othe 





Some measure would lead me beyond the scope and intention 
Of these notes. I reserve it for а future communication, merely 
remarking now that it raises a strong presumption that: the 
rma sya and that which I have given in Form No. 8 are 

survivals of an earlier system of the primitive type whicl 
Muir eos extet s 

‘These may serve as illustrations of the abnormal forms which 
the classes and totems of some of the Australian communities 
assume. 

In conclusion, give an instance which is, so far as my 
experience goes, sui generis, The tribe calling itself Iküla 
(Morning Star), situated at the head of the Great Australian 
Bight, at the boundary between Western Australia and South 

] 





J havo now traced the analogues of thes, Kms totems from the Soaks 
Miine (o far to ths eastward beyond Victoris, over a distance 
ot more than 00 mils Tad them mocompanying clas орна taring sans 
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Australia, has very peculiar marriage arrangements, which I give 
below? "The community is divided into the classes — 
Büdera. Root. 
. Kūra tivo Dog. 
Büdü 2m 
Weniing= Wombat. 













Children are 


„| Q4) Büdera; Е. Кагы. 
OD and (E) Bader. 
O Kîr; (F) Bader. 
<| AD and (E) Kara. 

| о) Bada; (в) уела. 
«| 0) Weniag; (E) Bada. 


There are peculiar customs in this tribe, according to my im- 
formant, which point to Büdera and Küra holding a superior 

ition in the community to either Büdü or Wenüng. Such, 
Tor furtance, on when 4 woman i» ceptomd hom óni of UM 
neighbouring “wild tribes” Supposing her to have been 
са by a Büdera man she would be passed from the 
Biideras to the Küra men, and from them to Büdü and Weniing, 
Tt is also said that when a Büdera man kills a kangaroo he does 
ot cary it home, but if alone takes precautions against wild 
dogs and hawks, and sends some of the other men from the 
савр for its sich game do vien cooked is divide by a 
Büdera man. These indications of superiority in the Büdera 
and Küra classes are also manifested in the rules of marriage and 
descent. The male Bûdî or Wening is restricted in his choice, 
and does not transmit his name to his daughters. 

And this, I think, justifies the belief that we may have hero a. 
case of two communities having amalgamated, but not on equal 
terms, one having been more powerful than the other. Ii then 
‘becomes easy to see that the peculiar relations of marriage and 
descent are a consequence of the superior tribe keeping for 
itself greater privileges, such as certain rights of intermarri 
than it granted to the tribe it admitted to its community, 

11 am indebted for thin interesting information to the labours of Mr. 
‘Elphinstone Roe, lately telegraph operator at Enela. 
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Using the form which I have adopted for showing the class 
systems in this paper, that of the lküla tribe may be shown 
th 





No. 10. 











Here A and B represent the classes Bidera and Kira, while 
a and P represent Buda and Wenting, If we now, acting on the 
view I have above suggested, separate the whole into its two 
constituent moieties, we shall have exactly a representation in 
ach of the assumed forms of the divided commune, in which the 
two divisions are in fact totems, It may be that we have here 
an instance of a tribe shut up in extreme isolation, which has 
not so much, perhaps, developed an abnormal form of class 
system ws retained from the past the original form of the 
community to which all the other types of class system in 
Australia may be reduced. 

The attached map will show that the systems having the more 
or less perfect Kamilaroi type oeenpy a large area from the 
eastern const inland; that the primitive type of class-system. 
extends far across the southern part of the continent, and north- 
‘wards into the interior; and also that abnormal forms of system. 
appear to constitute a fringe along the coast. What eausesmay 
be assigned to explain these features of distribution I do not 
‘now propose to consider, but leave for the future, when a greater 
amas of evidence shall have accumulated in my hands. 


Description of Plate XV. 
Map of Australia, showing distribution of the elass-systems. 


ie inate the weve em referred to in the tet and the 
(Tit e bow tear ove which быу ге tribute) 


Discussion. 


The Cramwax called attention to the fact, as not unconnected 
with the subject of the paper, tbat rules somewbat similar, and as 
Strict, prevail amongst some of the lowest races in the Indian 
Peninsula. In the province of Canara, on the Malabar Const, the 
Chandalas, or slaves, are divided into fifteen castes, none of which 
‘may intermarry. Im condition and status these castes, who doubt- 
less represent the primitive races, conquered and enslaved by the 

invaders, are much on a level with tho Australian aborigines, 
whom they physically resemble. In marriage customs, bowever, 





Tourn, Anthrop. Тан, ТЫ ХІТ, Р. ХҮ: 
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there is this difference, that whereas in an Anstralian tribe inter- 

marriage is allowed, regulated by the totems of each group, the 

Indian slave castes are strictly prohibited from intermarrying’ one 

‘with the other. Marriage according to totems is also tho rule 
‘somo of the least civilised North American tribes. 

The remarkable system of checks and restrictions regardi 

intermarriage amongst allied tribes, which had just been described, 
ted to the speaker some considerations that have an anthro- 
Sole bearing. Ii ind Jong. ap to him that the intellect 
‘and manners and morals of so-called savage races aro ly 
held too much in contempt, Now these Australians who are by 
many regarded as lowest in’ the scale, have been able to discern 
how social and moral evils resalt from unrestrained communion in 
marriage, and have devised, and continued to observe, an intricate 
system of checks, exactly obviating tho ovil and mischief that 
would certainly follow all want of restraint. They appear to 
Attributo tho system to supernatural dretion, bat it must have 
iginated amongst themselves, probably in prehistoric times, for 
Australia and its races are regarded as amongst the oldest on’ te 
‘earth, and most nearly representing the land and peoples of the 
stone period. Possibly tho vanished people of those mysterious 
periods may have been able to recognise social and moral good and 
evil, to have devised preventives, and transmitted them to their 
fast perishing mpresenatives in thee times, 

‘Mr. Lewis said the paper dealt. with most important subjects, and 
would be better appreciated when studied minutely and at leisure 
in the Journal than it could possibly be on hearing it read. It 
seemed that while an Englishman was strictly prohibited from 
marrying his grandmother, an Australian was free to do soif he 
wished; but perhaps one reason for this difference might be that 
fhe arengo duration of lifo in prohistorio Australi was ao short 
that there wor no probability of such a marriage over being 
contracted. 

Dr. Gostay Orrrer remarked that he had listened with great in- 
forest and attention, to tho learned paper of Mr. Howitt and that 
lis remarks, as coming from a gentleman well acquainted, by long 
езе) penta tat sure maler rà iî 
of great imj as they supplie ial fora scientific inquiry 
into the principal cause of those strange laws. The tribal distinc- 
tions found tho natives of Australia are a most curious 
phenomenon, but they must be compared with similar observances 
inet with in other countries. Mr. Howitt’s paper clearly pointed. 
“to the fact that the original division into male aod female tribes, 
which underlies the whole Australian system, was due to the 
separation, which at one time (i.e, at the commencement of social 
Tib) was mado between the males and females and the descendanta. 
of these males and females. The speaker was inclined to contend 
that in former times the two sexes lived more se from each 
‘ther, that those marriage customs were buted on this separation and 
that after these customs had become laws those tribal distinctions 
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Jnter on divided into different divisions, and in the course of time 
later 0 of intermarriage becoming more complicated. That there 
existed at an early period socíal distinctions between, the males and 
‘tho females of the same commu ar the inhabitants for 
tho females yeaa, and America, ia borne ont by the distin ei 
Atala, ol ously existed between the speech of the males 
‘and females. 





— 
Jaxvary rH, 1883. 
A. L Lewis, Esq., in the Chair. 


‘Tho Minutes of the Inst meeting ware read and confirmed. 


"The following presenta were announced, and thanks voted. to 
tho respective donora:— 


Fon mue Linnast, 


Yrem Sis Joix отво, Ван — Revue Ethnographia: Мор, 1-5. 

From BIE TO on. — rhe Doctrine of Evolution, By Т. W. Loye 

From the (di of the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan. By P. W- Ruten 

C Misi of Science to Publio Recognition and Support 
By Dr, Guy, F.R.S. 

ЗР де ө һө етй. By Frodorio T. Hall, F-RA 8. 

= on and Signiicnnco of tho Great Pyramid. By C. Stani- 
land Wako. 

From е Майнап Corre. —W hat aro " French Claims " on. 














From he Gxxax Axrimorouooran Socrerr,—Archiy für. Anthro- 
'pologie. September, 1882. 

From the Brut Axtirorovootcat, Soorerr.—Zeitachrif für 
"Ethnologie. 1882. _ Heft 5. 

From the Acanestr.—Zbi6r Windomosei do Antropolo 
"Wydawany staraniem Komisyi Antropologicenéj 
Umiejetnosci w Krakowie. Tom. 

—— Rorprawy i Sprawordania x Posiedsen wy dials 
‘Prayrodnicrogo Akademii Umi i. Тот. 

— Pamigtnik i Umieje 
Matematyeno Prs ior. Tom VIE 

‘From the Assocuriox.—| [ugs of the Geologists’ Association. 
"Vol. YII, No. 6. 

From (ho Borer Boletim da Sociedad de Geographia de Lisbon. 
B Serie, No. 5. 

A Siting dell Societă Africana; d'Italia. November, 1882. 

CC journal of the Society of Arta, Nos. 1589-72. 

FEAR EA of the Royal Geographical Society. January, 1888 
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‘From the Eprror.—Correspondenz-Blatt, October, November, De- 
comber, 1882. 

— “Nature.” Nos, 685-88, 

— Revue Scientifique. Nos. 25-27, 1882; No. 1, 1883. 

— Journal of Mental Scienco. January, 1883; October, 1881 ; 
January, April, October, 1882. 

— Revue Politique et Littéraire. No, 26, 1882; No, 1, 1883, 

— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, Nos. 10, 11. 


‘The election of Admiral F. 8, Treuerr, F.GS, was an- 
nounced. 

Мт, Worrmmoton G. Swi exhibited four palwolithic im- 
plements from Madras, upon which Mr, Walhouse offered some 


‘The following paper was read by the author .— 


On the Pronante Retox of MAN'S EvoLUTION, 
By W. 8. Doscax, Esq, M.A.I. 


ASSUMING that man was evolved from a form lower in organisa- 
tion. than that of the lowest type yet discovered, that his 
origination formed no exception to the general law of evolution. 
ised as accounting for the appearance of the lower forme 
of life, Man's most immodinte ancestors must. have been similar 
n structure to that of the existing anthropoid apes. Yet it is not 
necessary to suppose that any of the anthropoid apes at present 
existing belong to the same family as that of man. Iti 
indispensable to the hypothesis of man's evol 






‘somewhat similar to the present apes. For in seeking for a 
transitional link between man and a lower form we naturally 
look for a structure having a smaller brain capacity, and a bod, 
leas adapted to tho upright posture. To seek for (his js to 

for a form more ape-like in all respects. As was admirably 
summarised by Darwin in his “Descent of Man” (p. 190), 
“Nearly all the more important differences between man and 
the quadrumana are manifestly adaptive in their nature, and 
relate chiefly to the erect position of man, such as the structure 
of the hand, foot, and pelvis, the curvature of the spine, and the 
position of his head.” If, then, by paleontological evidence we 
‘can trace the changes through which the human form has passed 
from. a semi-erect, quadrimanous, small-brained creature to an 
evo large- brained biped, we shall have valved the dontrina f 
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man’s evolution from the low ground of hypothesis to the 
elevated platform of historical fact. 

1 shall now inquire what evidence, if any, we possess to lead 
ws to hope for success in the search for fossil remains demon 
Strating tho existence in past geological time of such transitional 


"The quarter from which our first ray of light comes is that of 
the science of distribution, or the compilation of facts which proves 
the geographical distribution, in present and past time, of the 
Order Primates to which man belongs. According to the 
Standard work of reference by Mr. A. R. Wallace, namely, his 
2 hhical Distribution of Animals,” we learn that there is 
no evidence to show that any but the lowest families of the 
Primates—to wit, the Lemurs, and the lowest types of monkeys, 
"were distributed to both the New and the Old World; man of 
Course excepted. It is therefore probable that these families 
originated within the Arctio Circle so as to become easily dis 
tributed over both hemispheres ; for their powers of locomotion 
re so limited, and their dependence on a warm climate where 
frait-trees abound is so absolute, that the distribution of these 
animals from one hemisphere to another after they had passed. 
south of the Arctic Circle is extremely improbable, if not 
‘altogether impossible. The least indispensable conditions under 
‘hich animals, originated in either hemisphere south of the land 
‘Passage between the two, could pass from one hemisphere to the 
Biker, must be that they should be compelled to accommodate 
Themselves to lower temperatures, and to entirely new kinds of 
food. There is no evidence to show that either the lemurs or the 
lowest types of monkeys were compelled to fly northwards, and 
so to alter their habits and constitutions, and therefore we 
count, for their existence in both hemispheres. by supposing 
them to have been originated within the Arctic Circle at a 
‘period when that region was tropical. 

But while it may safely be supposed that the lowest members of 
the Primates took origin in what is now the frigid zone, it cannot 
"be deemed at all likely that the higher types of monkeys, much 
ess the anthropoid apes, ever existed so far north. There 
is no evidence that they ever appeared in America, while 
they havo been and still are distributed in the Old World. 
Had the higher monkeys, or the anthropoid apes, been evolved 
within the Arctic regions they would in all probability be found, 
Tving or fossil, in the New as well as in the Old World. | Until 
amy evidence is adduced that these higher families of the Pri- 
nates were distributed to America it would be idle conjecture 
fo suppose thas they originated within the Arctic Circle; and if 
‘there ia no evidence to show that these families took origin in 
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that region it is infinitely less probable that the latest, highest, 
most specialised of all animals— ing im these 
О e EA reo lowest. 
members of the Primates have been distributed to both eastern 
and western hemispheres, while the higher members exist 
abundantly in the Old World, these facts indicate emphatically 
that the higher primates were originated on this eastern hemi~ 
this, too, in a latitude so far south of the land 

connection between the two worlds that, for reasons alread) 
mentioned, it became imposible for them to enter afterwards 
the continent of America, 

in, the fact that man, in remote antiquity, became nni- 
уегваШу distributed only proves that at that distant epoch he 
had thoroughly acquired the necessary powers of locomotion, 
and of accommodating himself to varieties of climate, tempera 
‘ture, and food, which among other characteristics mark him off 
asan improved and highly specialised type. What we already’ 
know of distribution, then, points to this first important 
conclusion—that the higher primates, and therefore man, were 
aot originated within the, Arctic Circle, nor yet in the New 
World, but somewhere in the Old World alone. 

Being now confined to the Old World in our quest for the 
remains of incipient man, let us next see whether we eannot get 
some definite evidence as to the locality in this hemisphere 
where his relics are to be found, still taking as our clue to search 
the known facts of distribution, in past and. time, of the 
monkeys and apes of the Old World, and beginning with the 
lowest family, according to Mr. Mivart’s classification (which is 
adopted by Mr. Wallace): it is as follo 

The Cynopithecidæ, or Old World monki 
type, have, according to evidence, lived during the middle and 
later tertiary time in the south of England, the south of 
France, and in Northern India. At present they are found in 
Gibraltar, Northern, Western, Tropical, and Eastern Africa; 
they are also in Arabia, India, Eastern Thibet, Japan, and 
the Malay Islands, including the Phillipines and the Celebes, 
"This goes to show that this, the lowest family of monkeys, has 
been distributed, since middle Tertiary time, from the west of 
Central Europe to Southern Europe and Eastern Asia, and from 
thence as far south as the tropics of Africa and Malaysia. 

The next higher family of Simii, namely, the Semnopithecider 
have during the same middle and later Tertiary periods lived in 
Southern’ y and France, Italy, Greece, and Northern 
India, They are now found in Eastern and Western Africa, 
Indo-China, India, Ceylon, and Malaysia. Thus this family, 
Which is intermediate between the lowest monkeys and the 
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* anthropoid apes, has, like the former, been dispersed from 
Central and Western Europe to Southern Europe and South- 
Eastern Asin, and thence down as far as about the Ethiopian 
and Oriental tropics, 

TAS yet no evidence exists that the highest family of the Simi, 
namely, the anthropoid apes, ever had a range so far north as 
that of the Semnopithecide: or the Cynopithecid. OF the man- 
shaped apes the lowest genus, Siamanga, has not as yet been 
found fossil: at present it ranges through Malacca and Sumatra, 
Remains of the genus next in order, namely, Hylobates (or of 
forms closely allied to this genus), have been found in the south 
of France (I allude to Dryopithecus and Pliopithecus), but. the 
living representatives are now confined to Java, Assam, 
Southern China. 

"Though the genera next in order, namely, those to which the 
Orang, the Gorilla, and the Chimpanzee belong, have not yet 
een discovered fossil, a genus, different from all but more 
nearly allied to that of the chimpanzee, has ‘recently yielded 
remains in the Siwalik hills of India. I referto Palaopithecus, 
as described by Lydekker in Part XII of the " Records of the 
Geological Survey of India." 

"But though our palicontologieal evidence is meagre as to the 
place of origin and past distribution of the anthropoid apes, yet 
the fact that one genus, allied to Hylobates, has been proved 
to have existed in the south of Europe in Miocene times, and is 
now represented by the Gibbons in South-Eastern Asia and 
Tava, while another genus more nearly allied to the chimpanzee 
of Western tropical Africa is proved to have lived in Northern 
Тада in Pliocene times,—these facts, I say, prove that a wave of 
‘anthropomorphic life existed from later Miocene to Pliocene 
times in the south of Europe and sub-tropical Asia. 

‘The question ext arises whether the genera of apes now 
existing have not been all derived from the south of Europeand 
‘sub-tropical Asia, as is proved to be the case with Hylobates. Tt 
is a most noteworthy fact that the whole of the existing genera 
of apes are equally divided between two regions so remote as 
Central Africa and Malaysia. Itis a fact that indeed cannot be 
‘accounted for by supposing either of these regions to be a centre 
of ape-origin, Apes are too fond of the comforts of warmth and. 
sundance of fruit to exchange without compulsion a tropical 
for a sub-tropical region. this they would require to do if 
it were supposed that the apes of one of these regions were 
derived from the other region Again, the difference between 











| The supposed lost continent underlying the Indian Ocoan—Lemuria—is, for 
re ne MIR Weiss meeted to hare bad no amines. 5 
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the apes of Africa and those of Malaysia is too great to allow of 
‘the supposition that one set is derived from the other set. The 
supposition that Africa and Malaysia were each a separate 
centre of ape-evolution is too far-fetched for acceptance, seei 
that the Oriental group is distinctly proved to have been deri 
from the south of Europe. The simplest inference, then, seems 
tobe that all the genera of living apes are derived from Southern 
Europe and sub-tropical Asia. 

‘But the lowest types of mankind are also found in the very 
vegions where the enthropoid apes now exist. Our text question, 
then, is whether, on the assumption that man was evolved, he 

through the transition stage between ape and man in the 
tropics of Africa, or Malaysia, or in a latitude higher up t 

‘Although many naturalists, and among them some of the 
most eminent, have regarded the present home of the an- 
thropoid apes as the most probable region where man was 
evolved, and although I must confess that this was my own 
earlier belief, I must now dissent from this view for the 
following reasons :— 

Firstly, the presence in the tropics of Africa and Malaysia of 
about equally inferior types of man, such as the Akka dwarfs 
in Africa, and the Aetas in Java—the former being characterised. 
y prognathism most pronounced, and the latter by the most 

erally ape-like type of head and face—suggests derivation 

mm a higher latitude as truly as does the presence in the same 
regions of the existing genera of anthropoid apes. In other 
words, just as apes existed in Europe and Asia before they reached 
the tropics, as is proved by palæontological facts, so we may 
infer that man existed and Africa before the low types 
referred to occupied tropical Asin and Malaysia. At least the 
presence in these latter regions of the low human races referred 
Yo need not suggest their origin in either Africa or Malaysia, 
‘any more than does the presence there of the anthropoid apes 
‘suggest their separate tropical origin. 

‘Secondly, there is no evidence that the present habitat of the 
apes, regarded in. its physical or geographical charaeter, is sucht 
as to supply the forces necessary to evolve apes into manhood. 
‘The character of the habitat is too well suited to the wants of 
the ape to furnish any sufficient stimulus to its raising its 
status. We must ook to some region where apes were compelled 
gradually to give up ape-habits of living in trees, and feeding 
Gn a mere fruit diet—a region where apes were compelled to 
change their food and mode of locomotion, so as to develop more 
rect and elegant forms, with enlarged brains, and quickened 
{ntelligences—a region forcibly subjecting them to lower tem- 
perature, and so making it possible for them ultimately to 
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become universally distributed. No topical region supplied the 
conditions necessary to produce such changes. In what direction, 
then, must we look? 

‘We have seen that it would be out of all reason, as far as 
present ovidence goes, to suppose that the ape, out of which man 

z, Was an inhabitant of America or of the Arctic regions. 

0 have also seen that there is no evidence to show that apes 
existed farther north than Central Europe, and we have seen 
that they have been traced to Southern Europe and Northern 
India iw Miocene and Pliocene times. In short, we have seen 
that there has been a gradual southward distribution of simian 
life, as of every other form of life, in consequence of the gradual. 
cooling down of the northern zones of our globe, 

The tendency of the steady process of refrigeration was of 
course to drive all forms of life, by degrees, southward to the 
tropics, excepting such as should ‘become compulsorily adapted 
to temperate or cold climates ; and had there been no barriers 
to this southward distribution in the Old World it is very pro- 
able that apes would never havg had a fair chance of becoming 
evolved into manhood. 

But geographical barriers did exist that were, on the one hand, 
unfavourable tor apes moving southward, and so continuing. to 
bo apes, and on the other were favourable to their detention in 
tho very region in which they had the best chance of becoming 
men, if they were to survive at all. What then were those 
barriers? 

‘Tho principal barrier which prevented the apes from easily 
moving southwards waa, briefly, the enormous extent of sea 
border on the south of Europe and sub-tropical Asia. On the 
South of Europe was the Mediterranean, separating Europe from 
Africa. On the south of sub-tropical Asia was the Arabian 
беа and its diverging branches, which in Miocene times extended 
from at least high np the Euphrates valley, down the Persian 
Gulf, round into the valley of the Indus and the Punjab. The 
Red Sea and Gulf of Suez, moreover, then ran into the Mediter- 
Tanean, It is not impossible even that the Jordan valley was 
then filled with water, extending from the Red Sea to the 
Euphrates. valley, thereby probably cutting of Arabia ftm 
Asia, It is not certain that, in Miocene times, what is now the 
Strait of Gibraltar was dry land, or that. Europe was connected 
by an isthmus through Italy and Sicily to Africa, “Bot allowi 
that land connections did exist, both between Gibraltar an 
Tangier, and between Italy and Tunis, yet there was still a 
water separation of some five thousand miles extent on ita 
northern border between Europe and Africa, as compared with 

two bands, of fifty and a hundred miles respectively, of land 
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connection. ‘Then, even if we admit that Arabia and India, as 
Well as Malaysia, might have been reachable by similar narrow 
land routes, there was still a sea-barrier, of four to five thousand 
miles extent, cutting off the tropical from the sub-tropical regions 
of Asia. 

Thus the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand, and the Arabian 
Sea, with its diverging branches up the Euphrates, Scindo, 
Punjab valleys, on the other, proved immense sea-barriers, which 
mist have arrested the southward migration of the anthropos 
morphous apes in Miocene and Pliocene times, preventing thum 
from reaching the tropical regions of the Old World, so n 
to their comfort, and so well suited to their physical consti 
tution. 

let us now inquire into the importance of thia faot of a 
southern sea-barrier, together with attendant physical conditions 
оп the future of anthropomorphic life. 

"The gradual southward dispersal of all forms of lifo was due 
to the approach of cold from the northern latitudes, distant 
premonitory ofa coming Yee Age. Impelled southwanis by coi 
‘and arrested by a seater nie hat most havo boon ое 
effect upon. the anthropoid apes of Southern Europe and mW 
tropical Asia T” Theo apes that were ары "he narrow land 
connections between Europe and Africa would of course escape 
(2s far as to North Africa) from the effects of approaching cold; 
thosa similarly placed in Asia would be able'to save themselves 
from like discomfort. All the rest, however,—and they тим have 
Formed а vast majority—who never knew of a possible way of 
‘escape, must have been obliged to remain und contend with 
adverse circumstances. First, they would have to contend with 
the conditions of a climate to which, for temperature, they had 
hitherto been unaccustomed. They had to become adapted. to 
‘withstand а low temperature, and s0 develop one of the distin 
fishing characteristics of man, whereby he became universal 

listriputed; or else they had to perish, as soon happens wi 

‘apes brought from a tropical to a temperate region at the present 
day. Here, then, was the first struggle for existence, or Jor the 
development of one characteristic of man. Some, perhaps many, 
genera of apes died out in this struggle, but others doubtless 
Were for a time successful, and. were followed by a posterity 
still more successful It must be remembered that this chn 

froni a warm to n temperate, or even cold climate, was gradual, 
and therefore admitted of adaptation more easily tham at fet 
Sight might be imagined. Yet, doubtless, many genera died out, 
‘unable to protract the struggle. One thing seems very probable, 
hhamely, that the apes at present occupying the Equator are nok 
likely to have been derived froin the stock. that wire obliged to 
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remain and contend with cold, but are more likely to be the 
descendants of those who were near the narrow land connections 
from Europe to Northern Africa, and from Asia down into 
Malaysia. The Ethiopian apes, however, ae on the whole 
more highly developed than the Oriental ones, possibly on 
Wocount of the long detention of their ancestors in the 
mountainous district of Northern Africa, arrested by the 
Sahara sea or desert, 

‘he recently discovered Pliocene fossil, Palavpithews, to, 
which has been shown by its teeth to be more highly developed 
than any existing Oriental ape, probably owed its superior de- 
velopment to its detention in the Himalayan rin, 

ie same set of circumstances which drove the apes from 
Central to Southern Europe and Asia, and arrested their progress 
farther southwards (namely, on the north the increasing cold 
and on the south the sea-barrier), would operate upon immense 

id on the south the sea-barrier), would operate upon i 
Aen tige "e нїш together n ti in ol 

ips, сто! in this region ol 
all kinds of animals must have given rise to other struggles, 
fiercer perhaps than those due to a lowering of temperature, In 
this region the struggle between natural enemies must have 
been intense, nd was well calculated to sharpen intelligence, 
nnd promote the growth of brain. ‘The apes, by nature endowed 
with imperfect powers of locomotion, would be compelled in 
self-defence to use their hands and arms in wielding weapons, 
instead of taking shelter in trees. Wood, horn, bone, and stone 
‘weapons or missiles would doubtless be used for such purposes 
with at first, perhaps, little care as to their suitability, and with 
mo attempt at construction.. But they doubtless played their part 
in training and educating the arms and hands of the improving 


“Phe continued increase of cold would have another great 
result, Dy eliminating the number and extent of fruit-forests, 
the surviving apes would be compelled to adapt themselves 

ually to new varieties of fol. The compulsory departure 

‘an exclusively fruit dict would probably be followed by the 
‘use of roots; ot, in the neighbourhood of rivers, lakes, and seas, 
the apes would probably seek to secure a diet of mollusks, or of 
fish, or even now and then, perhaps, of stranded cetaceans. Ts it 
a poste, then, at the man-Lke pes were by ia means so 
far developed into ape-like men as to be intelligent enough to 
make for themselves implements of some kind, whereby they 
cut away the flesh of stranded whales, and left their ribs marked 
‘and notched (as Professor Capellini has found them) as a 
‘memento of this transition period of struggle? Whatever the 
_ apes of that time were obliged to live upon, it is certain they 
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Would in many cases have been obliged to change from a purely 
tarian diet. 

t this necessity of resorting to search for other kinds of 
food would havo the effect of shortening the upper limbs that 
had hitherto been so much applied to purposes of swinging from 
bough to bough in the luxuriant forests of fruittrees. The 
‘upper limbs would shorten from the cessation of this habit: the 
hand would become developed into a more man-like organ of 
prehension, The lower limbs, on the other lund, would become 
stronger with exercise, and the foot, by frequent use, more adapted 
to support the body, and would more and more depart from the 
character of a prehensile organ, 

But there is one other set of circumstances re to be 
considered hat must hare greatly augmented tho foroo of such 
conditions as I have described, and therefore have greatly 
increased the results I havo showa, that must have flowed front 
them, It ia this: the dry land in the south of Europe and sub- 
tropical Asia was steadily rising from the beginning of Mioceno 
times, became gradually hilly, then mountainous, tll eventually 
it became, as itis at the present day, almost wholly a rogion of 
mountains and les patena? As tho greater part of this dis- 
triot coincides with the south of the Palearctic regi 
Mediterranean sub-region in. Mr. Wallace's 
tribution,” and as that writer has given an admirable description 
of its present state, I cannot resist making the following ex- 
tmot—" On the west, Spain is mainly a table-land of more than 
2,000 fect elevation, deeply penetrated by extensive valleys, and, 
rising into lofty mountain-chains, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
Sicily are all very mountainous, and much of their surface con- 
siderably elevated. Further east, we have all European Turkey 
and Greece, a mountain region with a comparatively small extent 
of level plain. In Asia the whole country from Smyrna, through 
Armenia and Persia, to the further borders of Afghanistan, is a 
vast mountainous plateau, almost all above 2,000 feet, and 
extensive districts above 5,000 feot in elevation, The only те 
tract of low-land is the valley of the Euphrates. here 
also some lowand south of the Caucasus, and in Syria the 
valley of the Jordan. In North Africa, the valley of the Nile, 
‘and the coast plains of Tripoli and Algiers, are almost the only 
exceptions to the more or less mountainous and plateau-like 
character of the country " (pp. 199, 200). 

The more eastward part of sub-tropical Asia, namely, the 
north and north-east of India, is so well known to be moun- 
tainous that it needs no description. 

Now, in onder to prove that the whole of this district of 
Southern Europe and sub-tropical Asia has been gradually raised 

хо. хи. 20 
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during Tertiary time, I give a short extract from Sir Charles 
"Lyell's “ Elements of Geology” 

“The nummulitic limestone [which I need hardly say is of 
Eocene date] of the Swiss Alps rises to more than 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and attains here and in other mountain- 
Chains a thickness of soverl thousand feet It may be sid to 

a far more important part than any other tertiary grow) 
E rit tente Ada ee А ONIS 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, It occurs in Algeria and Morocco, and 
has been traced from Egypt (where it was largely quarried of 
old for building the Pyramids) into Asia. Minor and across 
Persia by Bagdad to the mouths of the Indus, It has been 
observed not only in Cuteh but in the mountain-ranges which 
separate Scinde from Persia, and which form the leading 
into Cabul; and it has been followed still farther eastward into 
Tudia as far a Eastern Bengal and the frontiers of China.” 
Further, “Dr. Thomson found nummulites in Western Thibet. 
at an elevation of 16,500 feet.” Again, summarising the facts, 
he says: ^^ All the mountain-chains, such as the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Carpathians, and Himalayas, into the composition of whose 
Joftior parts the nummulitic strata enter bodily, could have had 
no existence till after the middle Eocene period. During that 
Me the sa prevailed where these chains now rise” (pp. 
3 . 

Since elevation has never taken place suddenly, it follows that 
from the beginning of Miocene times these ‘mountains and 
plateans have gradually risen, through the Miocene and Pliocene 
фо ШШ ш Шм they attained their prosent elevation, 

е fact of their gradual and not sudden elevation is marked 
by the known deposits of Miocene and Pliocene age on the 
flanks and bases of monntain-ranges of the Pyrenees, the 
Caucasus, the Himalayas, as well as the mountain-ranges of 
Italy, and also in Greece. Now it was in later Miocene and in 
Pliocene times that the family of anthropoid apes occupied 
this region, and were, along with hordes of other animals, en- 
deavouring to become adapted to the lower temperature which 
was stealing upon them gradually from the north. As time 
‘went on, the increase of cold, which proceeded from the re- 
frigerating causes that culminated in the last glacial epoch, had 

to it te increase of cold due to gradual elevation of the 

land in this extensive zone. The effect of gradual elevation. 
would manifestly be to greatly augment the changes of structure, 
habit, and character of those apes that were able to keep up the 

| Huge, These changess [have alivady said, would e fiit 
ardened power of contending with cold; the acquisition of 

‘of living on varied food ; of using weapons of self-defence, 
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‘and so improving the hand; of abandoning the forest-life, and 
80 improving the powers of locomotion and proportioning the 
lower to the upper limbs as in man; growth of brain by virtue 
of the stimulus afforded by all the factors in this long-protracted 
struggle. And to all this I add yet farther that the mountainous 
character of the region perfected tho human characteristics of 
An erect posture—eurving tho spine forward in the lumbar 
region, and widening the pelvis as the result of action in 
ascending and descending the mountain sides. 

Having completed my argument as respects the region of 
Man’s evolution, 1 am bold to repeat that the due consideration 
of the geographical, climatal, and other conditions of this 
southern portion of the Palearctic Region upon the anthropoid. 
Apes which occupied it in later Miocene and Pliocene times, 
taken in connection with the facts of distribution of the higher 
Primates, must lead to the conclusion that this region was of all 
others tho most likely to have supplied the conditions necessary 
to tho evolution of the bimanous erect and lange-brained form. 
of Man ont of the quadrumanous semi-erect and small-brained 
form of the Ape. 

‘One word, in conclusion, with respect to the practicability of 

* discovering those remains which my argument goes to show Не 
entombed in strata of the south of the Paliarctie Region. 

T have already quoted authorities to prove that the whole of 
this zone had undergone a process of gradual and continuous 
upheaval during Tertiary time. The lowest of the Tertiary strata, 
in point of actual altitude, namely, the Eocene, is found at heighta 
from 10,000 to 17,000 fect above sea-level. Since upheaval 
must, at all times be gradual it follows that the continuous 
rising of the land into what aro now lofty mountain-mnges 
XA bare the effect of tilting the various layers of strata 
deposited through Miocene and Pliocene times, 

Tike inclination of thes strata, hertare gives us every en- 
couragement to believe in the accessibility of the remains of 
ich we are in quest. Though there is yet much to learn 
about the geology of the south of the Palwarctic Region there is 
even now abundance of information to guide exploration. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, for us most of this extensive region is 
under other than British rule, else we might prosecute inquiries 
im the Pyrenees or the Caucasus, or in some of the promising 
districts of Italy. Our protectorate of Asia Minor, however, 
might enable us to obtain leave of the Turkish Government to 
explore any portion of that country that might be deemed 
fruitful of search. Having retired from Afghanistan we need 
not indulge the hope of soon exploring that country. But there 
is India at our command. According to evidence confirmed by 
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tho Records of the Geological Survey of India, Miocene and 
Pliocene deposits occupy the northern border of the Punjab, 
the western border of Scinde, and the mountain-range between 
India and Burmah, In exploring for the remains of pithecoid 
man it is of course necessary to confine our search to deposits of 
fresh-water or brackish water origin. In marine deposits we 
of course would search in vain, Moreover, it would be advisable 
to limit our search, even among fresh-water strata, to such as gave 
promise of good preservation of osseous remains. Matters such 
‘as these, however, constitute details that would be sure to receive 
the attention of any earnest investigator. ‘The main question 
to be settled first is, whether my argument in favour of tho 
evolution of man in the south of Europe and sub-tropical Asia. 
is sound. If not, let it be mercilessly overthrown. If, on the 
other hand, it be deemed feasible, can any reason be ad- 
vanced against a Committee of Exploration being formed out 
оГ the members of this Institute to prosecute this inquiry, 
Which of all others in anthropology’ or biology—nay even 
of all knowledge—is fraught with the deepest interest to 
mankind ? 

If it be urged that such a committee, by being destitute of 
fund, ы Һам E reply that titia far too desponding a view 
to take, Knows but that the formation of such a com- 
mittee might. be followed by the arrival of funds! But oven 
without funds a small bui earnest committee might be of 
incalculable servico ín stimulating and keeping alive inquiry 
into the palreontologioal history of män: Such a committee, for 
example, might call the attention of anthropologists, or men of 
‘science interested in anthropology, who happened to be located 
in the region I refer to, or who contemplate exploring any 
portion of that region, to the bearing of the evidence I have just 
Pointed out on the question of the evolution of man, so that 
they might be induced to add to that evidence. The Institute 
already adopts this mode of procedure in adding to its in- 
formation respecting other fields of anthropological inquiry, 
sch as the acquisition of facts of measurement, form and colour 
of the living moes of mankind. Why should not inquiry be 
also stimulated to search for paleontological traces of pithecoid 
man in Miocene and Pliocene fresh-water strata of Southern 

Northern Africa, and sub-tropical Asia? There is no 
Fenson that T ean find against such an inquiry being ted; 
but it is clearly necessary to its being properly attended to that 
a committee, however small, should be appointed which shall at 
once possess the authority and prestige of this Institute, and be 
"responsible for reporting to it from time to time the results of its 
‘acquired information, or of the amount of stimulus it has given. 
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to individuals or expeditions favourably situated for prosecuting 
such an investigation. 

1 close by camestly hoping that tho Council may take an 
early considering my suggestion for 
та а аку into this subiect о рор oS 
pology, or the question of the When, Where, and How of man's 
origin. 





‘Discvssiox. 


‘Mr. James Harwoon, Mr. Pane Hamrusos, M. Bexrix, aad Dr, 
Garson took part in the discussion. 
‘The Cnarmaax, in summing np, expressed his opinion that tho 
Paper was well aud carefally put together, and had elicited а чогу. 
"useful discassion, bat he doubted whether it took inall the circum 
stances of the case, Assuming that man was descended from a 
lower eriam be thought i mor likely tht several of the diferent 
races originated in different places were all descended 
fom theta sock; nod shee of the ures of утыны 
likely buried in the sea. He doubted whether any one had over 
supposed that men were descended from monkeys, although many 
thought ihat monkeys and men were descended from tho 
The in which the author expected to find the missing li 
‘was well looked after by continental anthropologists, and in view of 
ie he colon of leones (илда М ghd 
mittee for tho collection of an ical i ho " 
the appointment of a special committee was not nocessary. 








Tie ErnxoLoov of GrzwAxY.—Pakr. VI. 


THE VARII, VARANGIANS, AND FRANKS,—SECTION L. 
By Hzsuv H. Howorrz, F.S.A, 


‘We: will commence our paper, in which some very heterodox 
views will be maintained, by a survey of the various theories 
oed Qo origin of the Franka One of these may be dismissed 
almost in a sentence. This is the theory of some too patriotic 
Frenchmen, including Dom Bouquet, Hadrianus Valesius, and 
Dubos, who argued that the Franks were of Gallic race--ong 
author urging that they were descended from the Gauls who 
hd formerly lived in the Hereynian forest I need not say that 
no historian holds this view now. The facts are absolutely over. 
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whelming to prove that in language, in laws, in customs and 
institutions, in nomenclature, in their archæological remains— 
in fact, in everything by which we can discriminate races—the 
Franks were of Teutonic origin. 

Another theory might be dismissed equally quickly if its 
existence at an early date were not interesting on collateral 
grounds. Коврай, author of one of the famous “ Programms,” 
50 well known in Germany (entitled "Kritische Beitrüge zur 
Aeltesten Geschichte der Franken," p. 1), says: * When the Franks 
became a powerful nation, and when the literary class, the clergy, 
as well as the chiofs, chiefly consisted of men of Frankish origin, 
it was natural that classical antiquity should be searched through 
to find a becoming ancestry for the martial race which had now 
become so important. Virgil was then the most widely read and 
familiar writer, and the expedition against Troy and the founda- 
tion of Rome the most famons events in popular imagination. 
Tt was natural, therefore, that Troy should be made the point. 
of departure of the French genealogists, and that the martial 
‘opponents of the Romans should be derived from Priam and his 
people.” 

A genealogy of the Carlovingians, printed by Pertz (ii, 310), 
has the phrase, " Priamus et Antenor egressi a Troja, venerunt. 
in Secambria, et inde in Pannonia, et. inde in Macotides paludes, 
et inde juxta ripas fluminis Reni in extrema parte Germania." 
Again, a scholiast to Fredegar, whose notice is printed by 
Bouquet Gi, 391), after describing the wanderings of the 
fugitives fron Troy, goes on to say: “Denuo bifarea divisione , 
Europam media ex ipsis par cum Francione eorum Rege ingressa 
uit. Qui Europam pervagantes cum uxoribus et liberis Rheni 
ripam occuparunt. Nec procul a Rheno civitatem ad instar 
Troje nominis aedificare conati sunt . . . . et per Fran- 
cionem vocati sunt Franci,” Mr. Perry says this Trojan 
has been defended in modern times by Türk, " Kritische Gesch. 
der Franken.” A false reading in Cicero's “Ep. ad Atticum” 
(lib. xiv, epist. 10), where Fangones has been corrupted into 
Frangones, has been brought forward to prove that the Franks 
were known by that name in the time of Cicero (Cluverius, 
“Germania Antiqua,” iii, 82; “The Franks,” by W. C. Perry, 
P. 41, note 1). 

Of course this Trojan origin of the Franks is mere fable, but 
it is very curious how general these fables were. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, after discussing various theories about the origin of 
the Gauls, says: “Some, again, maintain that after the destruc- 
‘tion of Troy, a few Trojans, fleeing from the Greeks, who were 
then scattered over the whole world, occupied these districts, 
which at that time had no inhabitants’ at all” (op. cit, xv, 9). 
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We all know how many jibes haye been cast at Geoffrey of 
Monmouth for a similar pedigree which he gives to the Britons, 
and few remember that, several centuries before Geoffrey wrote, 
the same story was told in a truncated form by Nennius, 
‘another proof that Geoffrey was not the inventor and impostor 
he is often made out to be. But returning to the Trojan story 
about the Franks, In the popular histories of the last century 
it was the fashion to deduce the line of Frank kings from an. 
ancestor named Pharamund. Latterly, with every justice, this 
person has been treated as purely mythical. “He is quite 
unknown to the earliest Frank chroniclers, Gregory of Tours 
and Fredegur, who would assuredly have mentioned him had he 
really existed, His name first occurs in an interpolated passage 
in a corrupt copy of Prosper of Aquitaine, where we read, under 
the year 417, the twenty-sixth year of Honorius: “ Faramundus 

in Francia.” On which passage Mr. Perry speaks as 
follows:—“No value whatever is to be set on this passage of 
the work of Prosper, who lived in the fifth century.” Two 
‘MSS. are extant, one of which appears complete and un- 
corrupted, and contains no reference to Pharamund. The other 
is full of irrelevant interpolations, and among them the passage 
above quoted, which probably dates from the seventh century. 
Henschenius, in his “ Exegesis de Epistola Tungrensi,” doubts 
whether the name occurs before the ninth century. Long ago, 
Leibnitz, in a famous paper on the Franks, which was published 
im 1720 a5 an appendix to Eocard's work entitled “Legos 
Francorum,” suggested that Pharamund was a corruption of 
Priam, and we, in fact, find Prosper of Aquitaine, who died in 
463, in his notice of Theodosius, saying, “Priamus quidam regnat 
fa Brands quantum altos colligers potuimua” . | um vob ure 
that the name of Troy was not similarly suggested by that of the 
‘Tongri, in whose land the Franks were early settled, 

The legend about Pharamund grew out of the interpolated 
‘passage above quoted, until, as Mr. Perry says,to Pharamund 
‘was ascribed, not only the permanent conquest made at this 
time by the various tribes of Franks, but the establishment of the 
monarchy, and the collection and publication of the well-known 
Salic laws. The "Gesta Francorum” make Pharamund the som 
of Marcomir, while in the “ Genealogies” published by Duchesne 
he is made the father of Chlodio, As we have said, he is clearly 
a fictitious person, and must be erased from consideration as in 
the same category with the Trojan origin of the Franks. 

^A third theory about their origin, which is almost universally 
held now, is that the name connotes a confederation of Teutonic 
tribes which lived om the lower and middle Rhine, and which 
Had long been known to the Romans under other names such 
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as the Sicambri, the Khamavi, the Bructeri, &c,, &c, and which, 
in the latter part of the third century, adopted the common 
name of Frank. According to this theory, which has been 
adopted by Ledebur, Zeuss, and Grimm, among others, the 
Franks were not a new people, but an old and well-known race 
Under a new паша This view i very plausible af fet sight, 
and is apparently supported by some weighty evidence; thus, 
Grogory of Tours makes Bishop Remigius, when he. baptised 
Chiovis, say to him: * Mitis depone colla, Sicamber, adora quod 
incendisti, incende quod adorasti” (Gregor. zur, 251). Again, 
‘Venantins Fortunatus, in addressing King Charibert, says: “Cum 
is progenitus clara de gente Sygamber.” Again, in the anony- 
mous and contemporary “Life of the Bishop St. Armulph," who 
died in the year 640, we are told, speaking of Dagobert, the son 
of Chlothaire, “ille acceptum ita altissima et profunda eruditia, 
sapientia ut in Sicambrorum natione rex nullus ilti similis fuisse. 
natraretur/" — Acta Sanctorum, July, vol. iv, р. 438. 

In the “ Vita Sigismundi" (Bouquet, iti, 402), we are told, 
speaking of the first appearance of the Burgundians, “ In ipsis 
temporibus cum Sieambrorum gens; illicita convalescens manu, 
multas regiones et gentes finitimas cum suis Regibus propriis ot 
subditus sibi ditiones prostrasset aique devastasset; inter alia 
occidentis regna Galliarum quoque fines invadendos audacter, 
licet inviti, petierunt” Again, in turning to the tribes neigh- 
bouring upon the Sicambri, we find Gregory of Tours quoting 
@ passage of Sulpicius Severus, in which he mentions how 
Arbogast, pursuing Sunnon and Markomir, petty kings of the 
Franks, crossed the Rhine at the head of an army, ravaged the 
country of the Bructeri, as well as a village inhabited by the 
Khamavi, and that no one appeared to resist him, save a few 
Ampsuarians and Khattians, who, under Markomir, showed 
themselves on the neighbouring hills (Gregory of Tours, ii, 9). 
This passage seems to make the term Frank comprehend the 
Khamayi, Bructeri, Ampsivarii, and Khatti, Again, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, at. an. earlier date, tells us how Julian crossed the 
Rhino, and suddenly entered the district of a Frank tribe called 
the Attuarii, men of a violent character, who at that very 
moment were licentiously plundering the districts of Gaul 
(op. cit., xx, 10), 

‘These passages comprise the evidence upon which it has been 

y recently that the Franks were a confederacy ot 
several i tribes known from early day, end it wil be 
noticed that the most direct testimony is in the case of the 
icambri, who by many have been treated as Franks pay ercel- 
tence. Yet: when we come to sift this evidence closely we shall 
find that it is very unsatisfactory. 
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‘The Sicambri were a famous martial race, familiar to the 
readers of Caesar, but they were entirely crushed and deported 
by Cæsars successors, Suetonius, speaking of Tiberius, says 
'Sicambros dedentes se traduxit in Galliam, atque in proximis 
Rheno agris collocavit ” (Suet, * Oct. Ang,” 21), and in another 
passage, again speaking of them, ny" Germanieo ell) quadra 

inta millia deditionem trajecit in Galliam, juxtaque ri 
heni sedibus assignatis collocavit.” (id. Tib. 9). Eutropius (75) 
makes the number of captives then transported 400,000. Aure- 
Tius Victor, in “ Cesar Augustus,” has the phrase, “ Sucambros in 
Galliam transtulit.” Strabo, who was a contemporary, speakis 
of the German bank of the Rhine, says of. the people who occu- 
pied this country, "some have been transplanted by the Romans 
into Keltica, and others have retired into the interior like 
the Marsi"; and of the Sicambri he adds, “there remain a 
small portion" (op. cit., viii, 1, 3); and Tacitus, who speaks with. 

authority when the question is about the Germans of the 
ine valley, says in his “ Annals” (lib. xii, ch. 39), “ut quon- 
alam Sugenibrd cat oe in Gallina trajooti forent 

‘A late poet, referring to the same event, has the following 
lines: 

















^ Sic ripe duplicis tumore freto, 
Detousus Vahaliss bibat Sieamber." 
(Sidon, carm, 18) 


These passages make it clear that the Sicambri, as a trans- 
Bhenane nation, were practically extinguished; езгіні із the very 
strong word used by ‘Tacitus, They were transported west of 
the Rhine, and no doubt became Roman citizens. Tacitus tells 
us how they were employed in the Roman armies, and speaks of 
“Sugambræ cohortis prompta ad periculas” (Tucitus, * Ann." 
iv, 27). This Sicambrian contingent had its headquarters in 
Pannonia, and founded the ancient city of Buda, called Alt- 
Ofen by the Germans, This place, now a mere village marked 
by numerous Roman remains, still bears, we are told, the name 
Sicambria, (Duchesne “Hist. Franc,” script, 1) has printed the 
following inscription about it.— 

“ Legio Sicambrorum 
ihe асма 
шшш көт 


Quam ex suo nomine. 
Sicambriam vocaverunt." 





‘These Pannonian Sicambri are also mentioned by Adam of 
Bremen (lh. i, ch. 3) in the phrase, " Driades, Bandi, Sicambri, 
"Hei, Wandali "&c (Ledebur," Das Land und Volk der Bructerer,* 
note 518). I shall revert to these Pannonian Sicambri presently. 
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The burden of my present argument is that the Sicambri were 
practically evicted from their old seats by the Romans, How 
completely we may best judge when we consider that the name, 
after the beginning of the first century, completely disappears 
and does not occur again for nearly three centuries, when, as we 
have seen, it is used as a synonym for the Franks, There ean 
ie only one reasonable explanation of this, namely, th ng 
adopted by Leibnitz and others, that tho Franks were called 
Sicambrians, not because they were descended from the Sicam- 
brians, but because they afterwards lived in and occupied the old 
country of the Sicambrians;—just as the English inhabitants of 
the United States are cal.ed Americans, the Spaniards in South 
America are called Mexicans and Peravians;—justas Englishmen 
at home are called Britons. When the Franks became a strong. 
and active body the Romans naturally called. them Bicambri, a 
living in the country whence their formidable enemies, tho 
Sicambri proper, had come. 

‘We shall be strengthened in this contention if we turn to the 
other tribes with which the Franks have been often identified: 
the Khamavi for instance, In the Peutingerian table they are 
mentioned as a distinct body from the Franks i the phrase, 
“Chamavi qui et Franci." Ammianus Marcellinus describes bow 
the Romans, after defeating the Salian Franks, marched against. 
Jhamavi,as if the latter were a different people (op. eif, 





















(On turning to the Braotari wo find similar evidence, Tn 
the Peutingerian table, whose date has been so contested, 
but which was probably compiled somewhere in the third 
century, we find on the lower Rhine the words, “Chamavi qui 
; south of this the word " Francia," and south of this 
again the word “ Bureoturi” ; and, as Zeuss has argued, here we 
not only find both Bructeri and ‘Franci, but we also find the 
latter occupying a part of the old country of the Bructeri ; and 
when we come down to the time of Bede, when the Frankish 
dominion was limited anl bounded very definitely, we find 
him speaking of the “Boruchtuarii” as being assailed by the 
Saxons. They were doubtless the “ Bructeri” of the older 
authors, and lived in the gau “ Borootra,” in Westphalia. In 
‘passages where these Boruchtuarii are mentioned they are, to my 
mind, most clearly distinguished from the Franks. Lastly, us 
to the Khatti : they were apparently tho ancestors of the modern 
Hessians, und not Franks. 
ornandes has a passage which reads as if he thought the 
- later Franks a different people to the earlier Germans, His 
onis are, " Gothi. Germanorum terras, quas nuno. Franci obti- 
nent, depopulaverunt" (op. cit, ed. Close, 30). 
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Tt would seem, therefore, that; the Franks proper were essen- 
tially distinct from the Sicambri, Khamavi, Bructeri, and other 
tribes, and were not, in fact, a collective confederacy formed out 
of them. It is quite true’ that when the Franks became the 
dominant race ou the lower Rhine, and conquered all their 
neighbours, the latter were called Franks—as the Gauls after the 
conquests of Chlovis were called Franks, and as the various 
tribes which followed the standards of Attila and Jingis Khan 
were called Huns and Mongols respectively; but this was a 
political use of the naue, and notan ethnic one. Such a use,in fact, 
‘as we find in Agathias, in his work, " De Imp. et reb. Gest. Justi- 
niani,” where he saya they were formerly called Germans, Pro- 
copius also speaks of the Germans now called Franks, An old 

oliast upon Juvenal (" Satyr,” iv, ver. 147) speaks of the Khatti 
and Sigambri as " Gentes Germanorum sive Francorum." So, 
again, Jerome, in his " Life of Hilarion; in a passage quoted by 
Aimpin C Hist. Frane, i 10) has the phrase “gone so 
apud historicas Germania nunc Francia dicitur antiqua,” which 
în a MS. of. the twelfth century given by Ports is altered into 
“Germania in Franchonslant” (Ledebur, op. cit, note 815). In 
these cases wo see the specific tribal name Frank becomi 
generic name, equal in connotation with German, and due to 
Prominent place filled by the Franks among the Germans, 

On d priori grounds it ls exceedingly impiobable that а 
number of rival predatory tribes should amalgamate into a homo- 
us nation, and adopt a new name, and such a name, too, as 
‘rank. It is not infrequent for a number of disintegrated tribes 
fo fein together under a common. comandor to moot same 
imminent danger, but this i different matter to a nation 
being formed and continuing its existence on the terms of a 
partnership. Assuredly wo should have some evidence of it in 
the most reliable and valuable of all sources of evidence, namely, 
the Salian and Ripuarian Codes, but not a word is breathed in 
these laws suggesting such a conclusion. How, also, on this 
theory can we account for the existence of the two entirely 

bodies of the Salians and Ripuarians, with separate 
Jaws and organisations, yet both adopting the new name of 
Frank? How, also, account for the fact that the Roman writers 
should not describe the formation of such a confederacy om 
their borders t 

Whichever way we view the question the objection seems 
insuperable to accepting the theory that the Franks were a 
mere confederacy of old Rhine tribes under a new name, While 
the direct evidence seems to be as conclusive that they were 
new-comers in the Rhine lands when we first hear of them. 
They came at the same time as the Saxons, who were new men 
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as we know: they not only came at the same time, but also as 
companions of the Saxons, and apparently assailed the borders 
Af ie Channel in conjunction with them. ‘They were a maritime 
and piratical race, which the remains of the Kheruscan 

were not. The remains of their language ally them with the 
‘Transalbian Teutons, the Saxons, Angles, and Lombards, and not 
with the Platt-Deutsch-speaking folk of Nether Saxony. They 
‘wore ruled by a race of kings belonging to the sacred caste of 
the North, and known in their case as Myrvings, just as the other. 
invaders of the Roman Empire, who came from beyond the Elbe 
in the third and fourth centuries, were, Their manners and 
institutions in early times were not those of a race long familiar. 
with Roman civilisation, but of a martial race who had lived 
isolated from Roman influences, 

Tho nativo tradition of. their origin, as preserved by Gregory 
of Tours, makes them come from the East, from Pannonia, when 
they settled within the Roman borders, and does not identify 
them in any way with the old people of Westphalia, Their 
ater intercourse with the English race in Britain points the same 
way. We find them linked several times with the Saxons in 
piratical attacks (vide infra), Procopius would have us believe 
that the Frank king, Theodebert, claimed some supremacy in 
Britain; and Pope Gregory, as Lappenberg has said, in his letter 
to the Frank kinga, Theoderio aud Thoolobert, about the con- 
version of the Angles, seems to speak of them as subjects of the 
lattar ("Saxons in England,” ),- Speaking aguin,of tho mars 
of Ethelbert with Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of the 
Franks, Lappenberg says that this connection’ between tho 
princes admits the supposition of an intercourse between their 
Subjects, and which, at a somewhat Inter period, does in fact 
appear to have subelstol at the great commercial fr of St, Denis 
which was visited by Anglo-Saxons (id, 130, 181). 

On all grounds, therefore, I am constrained to the conclusion 
long ago adopted by Leibnitz, and recently by Beauvois, but 
which I reached entirely independently, and long before I read 
their works, that the Franks, like the Saxons, Angles, Lombards, 
A, were recent immigrants into the area where we find them 
when they are first mentioned in history. Our next duty is to 
find out whence they came. Before considering this question, 
however, we must say a few words about their name. By the 
Tatin annalists they were called “Franci”; in old High German, 
“Franchon, Franc 10”; in Anglo-Saxon, “Frankan,” “ Fran 
cena; and in Norse, “Frakkar” and “Frakka.” — Procopius 
calls them $paryyou, and Libanius, “ Phragkhoi”; in old Russian, 
*Fraji" or “Frajni.” Grimm derives the name from the word 
“frank,” meaning free, which in middle High German occurs 
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‘under the form “frech,” while in Dutch it is “ vrank” (" Geach. 
der Deutsch. Sprach,” 358); but this is probably a post. hoe 
propter hee argument, and the erm "frank; "used as an adjective, 
{s probably derived from the ethnic name“ Frank,” the Franks 
having been essentially free. Besides this argument we have the 
@ priori imnprobability that a congeries of Teutonic tribes should 
have adopted such a name for itself as “ free." Grimm virtually 
discards it, and favours another derivation from the Gothic /reis 
and fris, audaz, avidus, He quotes the fact that, in the preface 
to the Salian laws, the Frank race is called inclyta, audaz, veloz 
and and thus establishes n connection with the God's 
name, Frin, Fricka, Fricco, This is, however, very far-fetched. 
Still more so is another suggestion of his, that the name is 
derived from the Gothic. Aramyan (figere), vhence the Frank 
‘adchramire, and by the change of ch into ph, which is not in- 
ent, adframire, and the form framea, diminutive frameo, 

which in Anglo-Saxon becomes franca, Grimm inclines 
favourably to this derivation. Others have deduced the паше 
from the francisca, by which name the battle-axe of the Franks 
osculis Isidoro saya: * Quas et Hispani nbiunu Francorum 
per derivationem franciseas vocant” (id, 361), It has buen 
Dt asthe Saxons were called from using seaxes, or abort 
nives, the Suardones from using swords, the Longobards from. 
using fongbards (twin brothers of the better known halbards), 
the Franks wore similarly called from using the francisea. Here 
‘again, however, we have an inversion of the argument; francised, 
fs the extruot just quoted proves, is an adjectival form derived 
from the weapon used by Franks, and is not itself the root of the 
name Frank. Libanius has an etymology of his own (Zeuss, 326). 

The fact is, the various etymologies suggested for the mce- 
name Frank are none of them satisfactory, and wo must turn 
elsewhere if we are to solve our difficulties. We have seen how, 
among certain Western authors, the name Frank became a generic 
‘one applied to the Germans. 

Elsewhere it acquired a much wider generic meaning than 
нь. Тиц he Har rank tho synonym for Eu 

and not for the particular European whom wi te 

Ee MEO Ue foo of tia nme, t vo tua fd o CN ER 
i& Feringhi- It has been supposed that the name with this 
meaning acquired currency there in the time of the Crusades, in 
Which the chief actors were the French, and in which the armies 
onsisted of a motley gathering of the Wester nations. This 
T altogether question, and I believe it was not derived from the 
Crusaders, but. from. Byzantium, —not direetly from the name 
Frank, but from the cognate name Verangian; Feringhi being 
in fact, only another form of Varangi. The Varangians formed 
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the foreign guard of the Byzantine emperors, which was recruited 
from many sources, and largely, аз I believe, from the Low 
German races, 

Tt became the name by which the Arabs called the Europeans 
feralis, and from the Arabs it passed to the Chines, who 

wing no letter r in their language, replace it by J, and thus.in 
the Chinese writers of the Mongol ‘epoch, Europeans are called 
Fulangki. 

The name Varangian was used in the same generic way by 
the early Russian chronicler Nestor, the source whence almost 
all we know of early Russian history is derived. The name by 
which he distinguishes the Baltio is that of the sea of the 
Varagians (ор, ей ed. Leondel, Paris, 6, 6). 

Under the year 859 he says: “The Varagians, who five on the 
other wie of Ue sea, went and levied tribute on the Chudes, the 
Slaves, the Meriens, and the Krivitehes." 

Again: “During the year 860 to $62 the Varagians 
crossed the sea. On this occasion the people whom they had 
already subdued refused to pay them tribute and wished to be 
independent, but there was not a shadow of justice among them: 
‘one family fought with another and caused great confusion. At 
length, to stop this they said to one another, Let us find a prince 
who will govern us justly. In onder to find him we are told the 
Slaves crossed the ‘sea and went to those Varagians who are 
called Russ-Varagians, as others are called Swede Varagians, 
oe Unmans (ic, Normans), others Angli, and others Goths” 
t, i, 20). 

Tn this ‘Varagian qualifies the other names (Karamzin, 
4, 87), and wo thon find tle tem Varogians used in: Tumi 
Whence it probably nay, almost cerainly—passed to Hyaantium 
im a widely generic sense, including both Scandinavian and 
Germanic tribes, and apparently meaning all the borderers of 
the Baltio who were of other than Slave or Fin descent. ‘The 
name occurs, for the first timo in any Byzantine author, in the 
Work of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis. 
Ti describing tho ampnign against tue Lombards i 936, speak 

of the mercenaries in the imperial service, he mentions the 

ииий. Me names them several times subsequently. The 
next author who names them is Cedrenus in 1034, who, like 
ibo бейш. writers, enlla thom Батышы (Мше 
Varangica, passim). lt is a singular coincidence, which I di 
"ot notice till after this paper was nearly finished, that Jacob 
Reiske, in his notes to this part of Stritter, has the following 
noto :—" Mihi dubium non est, Francos et. Barangos et We 
‘condom esso" (id, 472). Не quotes Barth and Ducange to the 
‘effect that thename Frank was formerly pronounced Feranki and 
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Faminki, In regard to the change of the initial v or winto bby the 
Greeks he quotes the similar corruption of Wallachi, or Vlakhs, 
into Blakhi (uL, 473). In the " Chronicon Casinense," ii, 37,363, 
the name appears as Gaulanni (i, 474-5). It has been urged 
that Varang and. Franci cannot be identified, since we find both 
Constantine and other great writers using both names—botli 
Pharganoi and Phraggoi. This is true; but the fact is, ono name 
had come from the Slaves and the other from the West of 
Europe, the latter having been meanwhile corrupted, and. each. 
form, although orginally a Г contend tho samo, hudi cometo 
connote a different community. 

We have thus traced the Arabíc Feringhi to the Varangians 
at Byzantium, and this again to the Varagians or Varangians in 
Russia ‘The ‘particular Varagians who infested Russia, Nestor 
tells us, were the Russ-Varagians; and we know from other 
sources, which are so generally familiar that they need not be. 

juoted here, that in the ninth and tenth centuries these particular. 

'amgians wereof Norse race. Whence did they come? Nestor 
distinctly excludes Sweden and Norway, for he contrasts the 
Tüuss-Varagians with the Swede Varagians and Normans Yet 
in most of the popular manuals we are gravely told that they 
were in fact Swedes; that at this day the Fins and Esthonians 
Call Sweden Awotsi and Rootsimar, and a Swede Ruotzalainen 
amd Rootdang; and thnt a small district in Sweden is still called 
Roslagen, "This is all very true, but it proves very little. 

The Fins, according to the very probable and weighty opinion 
ot Geijer, call the Swedes Ruotslaiset, from the district 
variously called Roslagen, Rodeslagen, or Roden, by which 
names that part of the Swedish coast nearest to Finland was 
anciently known (op cit., 12). 

The name Roslagen, he says,has the same meaning as Skippalag, 
and he quotes the chancellor, Axel, in a protocol of the council of 
1640, who says: “ Rodslagen was so called because rookarlar 

dwelt on the coast; for our forefathers 
to the seamen particular districts: which 
they called Skippslag " (i1, 22, note 2). 

fts import, Geijer adds, is still preserved in the subsisting 
division of the district into ship cantonments. Tho argumenta, 
therefore, from Roslagen and the Fin word Ruotzlainen fall to tho. 

nd, while we have the direct testimony of Nestor for making 
the Russ other than Swedes or Normans, Excluding Scandinavia 

yer let us take our journey along the southern shores of the 
Tits, and before long we shall meet with another Russia—a 
Po Russia, or flat Russia, but as much a Russia as the grand 
principality of Kief, and as worthy of having its etymology 
worked out, On turning again to Karamzin we find him 
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telling us that Po Russia was the name given to the borders of 
the lower Niemen or Memel, to which the name of Russ has 
from early times been given. The lagune known as the 
Kurisch Haff is called Russia (Karamzin, i, 59). A settlement 
fon the spit of land enclosing the lagune is called Rossiten; a 
Title town on the river Russ itself is also called Russ; while a 
considerable town, called Rosinee, occurs not far from the Niemen 
in the government of Kovno, in Lithuania. ‘These facts point to 
considerable settlement of Russians proper in this area; that 
they were intruders may be presumed from the distribution 
of the names on the sea-board and their sporadic occurrence 
among a host of Slave names, and also from the fact that it 
is only the lowest reach of the great river Niemen which bears 
the name of Russ. This is again confirmed by tradition, for we 
are told by the oldest Prussan annalists that the first inhabitants 
of their land, namely, the Ulmigans, or Ulmigars, were civilised 
by Scandinavian settlers who knew how to read and write 
(Karama, i 60); and in a Rassan, work of the thirteenth 
‘century, called the “Stepennaia Kniga,” and other more recent 
thronigies, Rurik and ts brothers are made to go from Prussia 
Ga, i, 59). This is a by no means unlikely halting-place for 
them on their eruiso eastwards, but it is quite clear that in 
this colony of the Russ we have not yet reached their original 
homeland, If we proceed westwards along the Pomeranian 
shore we shall arrive presently at. the district where Lübeck із 
situated, and which we are told by Leibnitz in old Russian 
documents is called Variach. It was occupied in early classical 
times by the Varini, who are universally held to be the Warings, 
or Varings, of the “ Traveller's Tale.” Were these Warings then 
the Varangians of whom we are in quest, and ez Aypothesi the 
Franks under an altered name? I believe so. It is curious, by 
the way, that a Persian author, quoted by Dorn, should speak of 
the Russ as the Farang-i-Russ (see Céspia, 29), while Simeon 
Metaphrastes speaks of Rosabro, called Dromiti, of the race 
of the Franks (vide op. cit, sub. am. 904, 941). Theophanes 
does the same. Let us now trace the history of the Varini as 
far as it is available. ‘They are first mentioned by Pliny, who, 
їп describing the Vindili, one of the great sections into which he 
divides the German race, says: “ Vindili, quorum pars Bur- 
gundiones, Varini, Carini, Guttones The Carini of this notice 
fare not otherwise known. Grimm ed that the name 
corresponds to Varini, as Sciri does to Hirri. He also quotes 
the namo Héruo, an island in Augermanland, and another island 
called Herua, or Herusr, in the Norwegian province Sunumri, 
‘as possibly connected with them. But these seem far-fetched 
notions, und I am disposed to agree with Mr. Hyde Clarke, that 
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‘under the name Carini Pliny perhaps refers to the Angli, who 
are not otherwise named by him (See Hyde Clarke on the 
“Settlement of Britain and Russia,” Trans, RILS,, vii, 254). 

Tacitus, who wrote in the time of Domitian, is the next author 
who mentions the Varini Speaking of the Langobards he tells 
us they were surrounded by various tribes, and. preserved their. 
liberty rather by their martial virtues than by their servility. 
He enumerates these tribes in the following order, apparently 

inning with the hend of the Cimbrie Chersonese:—The 
Reudigni, the Aviones, the Angli, the Farini, the Eudoses, the 
Suardones, and the Nuithones, who, he says, were protected by. 
‘woods or rivers, They worshipped the common goddess, Hertha 
or Nertha (the name being spelt both ways in the MSS), which 
he says means Mother Earth | They held that she moddled in 
human affairs, and visited the peoples. Tacitus goes on to men- 
tion an island in the ocean containing a sacred grove where her 
sacred chariot was deposited: it was covered with a vestment, 
and was touched by the priest alone, He was conscious of her 
being present, and thereupon the chariot was drawn out, pulled. 
by cows. A general festival took place, and during her реча 
war ceased, arms were laid aside, and swords were sheathed, 
At length the same priest re-condueted the goddess once more to 
the temple, After this, the chariot and sacred mantle, and, if 
report was to be believed, the goddess herself, were bathed in a 
secret lake; slaves assisted in this ablution, after which the 
lake swallowed them up (Tacitus, ^ Germania," х1). 

This island is doubtless the island of Rugen, a very famous 
centre of pagan worship, and apparently the focus of the great 
Suevian race, of which the Sr nd Lun perde woe notable 
sections. Tacitus adds that this part of the Suevian nation 
stretched far away into the hidden recesses of Germany. 

‘We will now turn to the notice in Ptolemy. He tells us that 
next to the Saxons from the river Khalnsos to the Suebos were 
the Pharadini. I have already discussed this passage in 
a former paper on the “ Migration of the Saxons” (“Journ 
Anthrop. Inst,” vii, 292-4), and have shown that these 
Pharadini of Ptolemy were the Varini of Tacitus, and that the 
district between the Khalusos and Suebos is that of Mecklen- 
burgh, which by every inquirer is made the original homeland 
of the Varini, and which, as I there showed, still contains traces 
of their occupancy in its nomenclature. I have hinted before, 
find shall enlarge upon the subject in my next paper on the 
‘Angles, that between the time when Tacitus wrote and the era 
of Ptolemy, i, about a.D. 90, a very considerable change had 
taken place in the distribution of the tribes on the Elbe, and. 
that by the invasion of the Saxons, who apparently came from the 
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eastern Baltic, there was a considerable disturbance in the neck of 

the Cimbrie Chersonese. We thus find the Lombards broken into 
at least two sections, and it seems probable that the Varini were 
also s0 divided, and that while we have in the Pharadini of 
Ptolemy the main portion of the race we may trace another 
fragment of it under other names, He tells us that between the 
Saxons and the Suebi (ie, the Semnones) were the Teutonarii 
and Viruni Between the Pharadini and Suebi were the Teu- 
toni and Awarpi (id,, lib. Zeuss argues that this name 
Auarpi, which apparently occurs nowhere else, is im fact a 
corruption of Auarni or Ouarni, and argues further that. Viruni 
and Ouarni, or Warni, are merely forms of the same name, and 
both were forms of Varini. ‘Teutonis and Auarpi, therefore, seem 
to bea mere repetition of Teutonarii and Varini, and the state- 
ments of Ptolemy simply mean that between the Saxons. in 
Holstein, and the Pharudini in Mecklenburgh on the one hand, 
"nd tbe Seumones of Brandenburgh on the other (ic, doubtless 
as Zeuss urges, in Havilland) was a tribe of Warni or Viruni, 
who were, as I believe, a mere section of the main tribe in 
Mecklenburgh. 

Tn his description of the European Sarmatin, Ptolemy appa- 
rently rofers to another section of the Varini under the name of 
‘Auarini, whom he puts near the sources of the Vistula, and next 
to the Ombrones. Ombrones, it will be remembered, is a 
synonym for the old Saxons in some of our early writers, and 
for Jutes in others, o that. this collocation makes it very proba- 
ble that by Auarini the Varini are really meant. Our conten- 
tion, then, is that between the days of Tacitus and those of 
Ptolemy a considerable revolution bad taken place among the 
Suevic tribes, and one consequence was the breaking of the 
Varini into two or three sections, one of which moved south- 
wards in the direction of Pannonia. Another one, as I believe, 
remained behind in its old quarters, 

Let us now try and follow the section of the Varini which, as 
we have scen, apparently migrated along the valley of the Elbe. 
We have seen how Ptolemy already places them in Havilland. 
Jornandes tells us that Theodoric, King of the Visigoths in the 
‘middle of the fifth century, having subdued the Suevi in Spain, 
set over them Achiulf, of ‘whom he says: “Is sequidem erat 
Warmorum stirpe genitus, longe a Gothici sanguinis nobilitate. 
sejunctus" (Jornandes, xliv; Zeuse, 361) Cassiodorus, again, 
speaks of the envoys sent by. Theodori, the Gothic king to 
“the kings of the Heruli, Guarni, and Thoringi (Cass. Var, ili 
Zeuss, id); while Agathias describes the Franks as” being 

ibours, and as being in contact with the Italians. 
these extracta it would seem, therefore, that the one 
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section of the Varini was closely associated with the Goths, 
and doubtless, therefore, occupied, as Dr. Latham has suggested, 

part of the Danube valley. Here we arrive at the critical 

art of our inquiry, namely, the link joining the history of 
the Varini and the Franks, As is well known, Gregory of Tours, 
the móst reliable of the Frankish annalists, and who from his 
early date and official position had special means of knowing 
what the traditions of the people were, tells us that à great 
number reported that the Franks, having abandoned Pannonia, 
established themselves on the banks of ihe * Rhenus," crossing 
which, they into the country of Toringia, where in their. 
towns and villages they made the long-haired kings chosen from. 
their most noble famiby their leaders (op. cit. 9). 

TE hda. beon suggested that, this releence %0 Pannoold Май 
arisen from a reminiscence of the Sigambrian colonists, who 
founded Buda Pesth as we have seen, but this is very im- 
probable. It is very doubtful if such a point as the fact of 
these irregular troops having founded Buda could have reached 
the ears of Gregory of Tours, while his statement is perfectly 
consistent with our contention that it was a body of the Varini 
Of the Danube valley to whom ho refers. The latter part of 
tho clause has given rise to great discussions, It has been con- 
tended very generally that by Toringia Gregory does not here 
‘mean what he usually means, that it is not Thuringia to whieh 
hie alludes, but the district of the Tongri, from whom the modern 
town of Tongres takes its name, and this in fact seems the onl 
solution, if we are to accept the general view that the Franks, 
in migrating from Pannonia, crossed the Rhine when thi 
entered ‘Toringin, but on this point there is great doubt. 
Guizot, in his note, says it is doubtful whether we ought to read 
Menus or Rhenus, but the majority of the MSS, have the latter; 
Dut granting this we still have the farther question whether 
by Rhenus is here meant the Rhine. Upon this there has been 
much controversy. Leibnitz, who was a very ingenious and 
critical writer, says that the river dividing Pannonia and 
Thuringia is the Regen, and argues that the Rhenus of the 

‘of Gregory of Tours just cited was the Regen and not 
the Khine, and he cites several cases of the similiar elision of 
the y, as Regenbart into Rembart, Regenbold and Reunbold. 
Regunnar and Reunnar, Regenstein and Remstein, Regenesburg 
and Remesburg, &. 

Further, we know that in early times the Thuringians in- 
habited the country as far as the Regen, and even further, as 
far as the Danube, as we gather from the narrative of the 
‘Anonymous Geographer of Mavenna. "Iterum desuper ipsum, 
quomodo ut dieamus ad faciem patri Francorum 
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‘est patria, qua dicitur Turingia, qua antiquitus Germania 
nuncupatur, qua propinguatur et patria Saxonum. Quam in 
putrinm secundum prefatum Anaridum philosophum desiguavi- 
dus. In qua patrin aliquanta castella fuisse legimus id est. + + 
Per quam Turingorum patriam transeunt plurima flumina, inter 
etera que dicuntur Bac et Hheganum que in Danubeo m 
guntur.” Bac et Rheganum here mean, assuredly, as Leibuitz 
Argued, the Nab and the Regen, That the Thuringians lived 
оп the Danube in the fifth century we further learn from the 
“Life of Saint Severinus" by Eugippius, in. which Thuxingian 
invasions into Vindilicia are mentioned (op. eit., 27 and 31). 

Now it is a very remarkable fact that on crossing the Regen, 
in coming from. Pannonia, the Franks would enter the district 
which I hold to be the typical land of the Franks, which is 
called Franconia in medisval literature, and Franken by the 
modem Germans, which lies between the Danube and the 
watershed of tho’ Main, and is traversed by the ranges of hills 
Known as the Franken Hoheis and Franken Jura. 

Tt is curious how in the various theories about the origin of 
the Franks there is no reference to this district having, prima, 
been the primitive Frankland. The best possible proof of 
it is to be found in the preface to tho “Laws of the Salian 
Franks.” There are two well-known theories about the origin of 
the name Salian as applied to the Franks: one derives the name 
from the river Yssel, in Holland, near which is the district of 
Salland. The other theory connects them with the Saale, whose 
Apper courae flows through tho distriot of the Franken Wald, 
Which forms the north-eastern part of the district of the Franken, 
That the latter view is correct we conceive to be indisputable 
from tho best of all witnesses, the introduction to the Salian 
code, which dates apparently from the pagan period. There we 
fead that the laws ware drawn up by Wisogast, Bodoguat Salo- 
gaat and Windogast,in the dati of Sulaghove Badoghove, and 

indaghevo, or, as another MS, has it, in Salaheim, Bodoheim, 
and Windobeim. The four names here given are clearly not 
proper names, but official ones, denoting officers attached, to the 
gaus, Gast means, according to Eccard, ñospis or advena. 

Now on turning to the names of the gaus we find from the 
old annals of Fulda that Salagheve is in fact the name of n gau 
оп the Saale, in Franconia; Bodagheve is a gau-name derived 
from the river Boda, at the foot of the Hartz mountains; and 
Wisogheve from the river Wisern. It will be noticed that 
there are four officials mentioned and only three gaus, snd 
Есек suggest that tho name of gu has dropped out equiva- 
Tent to the Wisogast, He adds that, as the realm of the Franks 
extended from the Franconían Saale to the Bode, it included the 
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wt of Werr formerly called Wirral ha, and that Wisognst Бая 

mn corrupted from Wirogast, r and s being easily mistaken for 
fone another, Werro gau Iny between Sala gan and Windo 
m both banks of the Werra, where the county of Henne- 
jow is, 
evidence seems conclusive about the original home of 
tho Salian Franks being the country bounded by the Main, the 
Harts, the Visurgis, and tho Saale and Elbe, and not Salland 
in Holland. The latter, in fact, apparently took ita name from 
the Salians and not vice versd, and it is more likely that this 
name was derived from the Slo, which was called the Sala, and 
not from the Yssel, which was never so called. 

Our theory, then, is that the Franks were a colony of 
Varangians, oF Varini, who made their way from Pannonia 
over the Regen, and founded a community in Franconia, We 
must next consider how the change of name came about. 

Nothing is better settled than that the language spoken 
tho Franks belonged to that section of Platt-Deutsch to whi 
the Anglian and Lombard belonged. This has been made clear 
from a study of the Malpergian glosses, &c, Until recently, 
however, a very different view prevailed, and in fact, in linguistio 
Тоң шо эы ual а а nynonym fora very typical Hight 
German dialect. This was natural to those who examined the 
later traces of the language, or examined it as spoken in 
Franken, where a language is spoken as markedly “High” 
almost as among the Suabians, This is indeed a dilemma, if we 
accept the linguistio creed of. that magnificent. explorer Grimm 
in its entirety, namely, that High German is an old Teutonio 
speech, bearing a collateral relation to the Platt-Deutsch, of 

over, but this view fs no longer tenable, It is now being 
soon, and we shall have occasion to revert to the fact in a 
future paper, that High German is n comparatively modern 
tongue, probably dating no earlier than the sixth century. My. 
own view, which I urged in a letter in the "Academy" some time 
‘ago, is that High German arose from the contact of the Romance- 
ing folk, who lived in the Roman districts south of the 
Main, with the Platt-Deutsch-speaking invaders of that district— 
just as our English arose from the contact of Anglo-Saxon with 
the Langue d'oil, spoken by the Norman invaders of the eleventh 
cent 

it is the be sustainable, it follows that the Frank 
speech was originally a Low German language, which became 
High German by contact with the Roman provincials. Now 
one of the effects of this very change would assuredly be the 
conversion of the name Varing or Wareng iuto Farenk or Frank. 
To this day the word frank is spelt vrang by the Dutch of 
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Holland. 1 believe this offers a very reasonable explanation of 
the origin of the name Frank. 

T will now add to this argument about the origin of the 
Franks from among the Varini, which I traced out before I read 
the tract of Leibnitz, another argument by which he says he 
was induced to the same conelusioi The author of the tract, 
who is generally quoted as the “Anonymous Geographer of 
Ravenna,” was doubtless a German by origin. He dedicates his 
Hook to his brother Odocar (op. cit, i, 13). 

He puts Jerusalem in the middle of the world, which he 
‘makes circular, and divides into two portions m a line 
through that town—the night to the north, the day to the south, 
‘The first hour of the night is Germany, the second the country of 
the Frisons; the third Saxons. In regard to the fourth he says 
(lib. i, ch. : “Quarta ut hora noctis Normannorum est patria, 
Yun est Danin ab antiquis, cujus ad frontem albes vel patria Albi 

aurumgania certissime anti dicebatur, in qua. patria Albi 
Ио аи алатта мо говони ak 

Leibnitz explains the phrase " Francorum. linea" as meaning 
the line or stock of Frank kings, and quotes a similar phrase 
from Paulns Diaconus, " Langobardorum faras hoo est guber- 
nationes vel lineas"; in, in the “ Vita S. Genul de 
Childerioo": "Hic vero linea prosapite Pharamundi " (Leibnitz, 

eit, 252, note). According to the passage of the Anonymous 
беи, 























her of Ravenna the Frank kings derived their origin from 

iot of Maurungavia, beyond the Elbe, ‘The same district 
ig refered to by Poulus Diaconus, in reporting th migrations 
of the Lombards, He calls it Moringia, and couples it with 
Scoringia. ‘The names Mauring and Scoring, like the name 
‘Phuring, cum multis aliis, I take to be Norse clan names. In 
the case of Thuring, a mere corruption of Terving, the well- 
known name of the royal family among the Visigoths; in 
Mauring, form of Merving, which was the actual name of 
the royal stock among the Franks, as wo shall presently show. 
This etymology is assuredly most reasonable, explaining, as it 
does so completely, the phrase of the Anonymous Geographer of 
Кеуеппа above quoted. 

Mauringunia, according to this view, is the land of the 
Mervings—both, perhaps, derived from their situation near the 
sea, In Icelandic, myre, myri, mor; Anglo-Saxon, mire, mor; 
Frisian, myre, moer, moor, marth. Thence the adjectival form 
amyrig, which, with the ‘ethnic termination ing, becomes by 
эое, Мугуди, us M. Demwois (Histoire Ligendaie des 

‘et des Burgondes,” 1867) says He adds that the 
“Frisians of Resum Moor, west of Lack, in Slesvig, are still 
Mauringe, or Moringe, citing in proof, inter alia, " Die 
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Nond Frieshische noc der Moringer mundart,” by B, 
Bendsen, edited by M. de Vries, 1860). 

Inthe Scop's tale the Myrgings are mentioned very fre- 
аай sein Roe 8; in lus 47, whero we are told Mason aula 
over the Myrgings; in line 86, describing how Offa the 
king his borders towanis the hy Fife 
(Ges probally the Eider) and im linea 170, 173,and 104, Tmayadd 
that Thorpe, in his notes, identifies the land of these Myrgi 
near with the Maurungania. 
pher of Ravenna (Thorpe's “ Beowulf,” 328). 

‘We are not limited, wer, to the Geographer of Ravenna, 
Ermoldus Nigellus, a famous Frank poet, writes: 


^ Hie populus porro veteri Deui 
Hie populos porro veteri cognomine 








wocabalur € vocitantur adhac. 


Unde genus Francis adfore fama refert 
Victus amore Dei generieque unsertus avi, 
Templat et hoe Cesar lucrifeare Deo." 

(Dos Bouquet, iv, 10 and G1; Pert. ji, 601.) 


Here we have a tradition that the Franks were derived from 
the Danes. 

Again, another contemporary of Louis le Debonnaire, Freoulf, 
Bishop of Bayeux, who died in 850, refers in his " Universal 
History " to the opinions most. generally held about the origin of 

adds : “Others afirm that this people came foen 


whence sprang the 
Goths and other Gothie peoples, as their language: poe ve 
in still in that country an island which they say is called Francia, 
By the grace of God we hope to treat more fully of this matter 
in the next volume” (vol. ii, ch. 17). Unfortunately. Freculf 
does not seem to have carried out his intention. 

"The fact of these three authors all writing Renter (1 
makes their concurrence very interesting and remarkable, There 
are other facts pointing the same way : thus in the Gesta. 
Francorum” we are told tbe Franks came from the Mecotis, but 
the Maotis and the Baltic were frequently confounded. Thus 
‘Adam of Bremen says: “Fortasse mutatis nominibus arbitror 

“illud fictum (mare Balticum) ab antiquitate Romanis aq 
ludes Seythicas vel Mæoticas.” Fredegar, 
PME ial ans ab (o pat Pas on he ea 

city 255); and it is not improbable that when Jornandes put. 
the Heruli on the Motis he confounded it with the Baltic, asin 
tlie case of Procopius with the Vandals: so argues Leibnitz. lt 
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isa remarkable fact that both Leibnitz and Beauvois, although 
bringing the Franks from the Elbe countzy, do not seem to have 
realised at all their possible relationship to the Varangians and. 
Varini, which first made me come to the same conclusion 
Virtually, therefore, by an entirely different road. What is 
perhaps the most conclusive proof of all of our contention is 
that the Franks, like the other trans-Albingian tribes who 
appeared contemporaneously with them on the borders of the 
empire, were ruled and led by chiefs belonging to the yellow- 
haired sacred stock of the North,—to the same stock’ as the 
leaders of the Goths, Lombards, Saxons, Vandals, &e. 

The Edda states that Odin set his sons inter alia over 
Frankland, and thence derives the stock of the Folsungs; while 
Gregory of Tours (ii, 29) makes Chlovis, when his wile first 
exhorts him to acknowledge the God of the Christians, exclaim, 
^ Nec de deorum genere esse probatur." 

‘The result, then, of our argument is that the Varini, who опсо 
occupied a long stretch of coast along the Baltic, were broken to 
fragments, shortly before Ptolemy wrote, by the advent of an 
invading raco, probably the Saxons ; that while one large body 
remained in its old quarters in Mecklenburgh, another moved 
up the Elbe, and apparently found its way into the valley of 
the Danube, where it lived in close contact with the Goths, 
‘Thence it crossed over the Regen into Franconia, and gradually 
Altered its character fom a. Low German to a High German 
stock; and meanwhile, also, its Low German name of Varang, or 
‘Varing, was changed to its High German name of Frank. The 
subsequent history of the emigrants we shall revert to presently, 
and shall now consider the remaining body of the Varini, who 
Were left behind in Mecklenburgh. 

Jt is to these Varini, no doubt, that. Procopius refers when he 
tells us how the Heruli, after being defeated by the Lombards in. 
Pannonia, separated—some going to Illyria, while others, unwill- 
ing to cross the Danube, preferred to settle in the most distant 
regions of the earth; . . . after traversing a great solitude 
they came to the Ouarni, and then traversed the country of the 
Danes (Procopius de Bello Gothico, i, 15). 

Later on Procopius tells us how Risiulf fled from his uncle 
Vaces, the King of the Lombards, and sought refuge among the 
Onami, and left two sons there whom Vaces bribed the Опат. 
to put away: one of them died of sickness, and the other escaped 
to the Slavini (id, iii, 35). 

Another reference to these Varini is found in the well-known 
Soop, or gleeman's tale, where the Waernas are casually men- 
tioned (vide Thorpe's edition, line 119). 

From fhis time onwards we do not aguin meet with a refer- 
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ence to Varini in this district, and when Adam of Bremen refers 
to it in the twelfth century the Teutonic Varini had long dis- 
appeared and been displaced by the Warnabi, or Warnavi, who- 
were Slaves, and whose name was a geographical and not an 
ethnic one.’ Ihave had much to say about them in the paper 
on the Obodriti. 

‘What became of the Varini, then, who were neighbours of 
the 1 Itis not improbable that the portion of 
them the fortunes of the Intter. We find traces of 
them in after times in seyeral districts. Wiirnsland, or Warends- 
rid, a district of Smiiland, in Sweden, seems to preserve their 
name, The Varangar Fiord in Lapland probably does so also. 
Thirdly, we have a notable colony in Thuringia. 

The heading of a well-known code of laws, dating perhaps 
from the tnth centur, is "Incipit lex Angloram et Werinoram, 
hoo est Thuringorum.* This clause has beon much debated, 
but it is now pretty ge agreed that it refers to the laws. 
рор e wesc 
find a gau there called Engelin, or Englide (Zeuss, 153, note), 
while an adjoining gau was called Werina gowe: this was 
situated on the river Werra Grimm has pointed out, what is 
assuredly very curious in our contention, that the fines in these 
laws are very similar to those in the Salian and Ripuarian, 
tnd very diferent from the in the Alomannio and Bavarian 

les. 

‘These laws arc apparently referred to in a clauseof the Anglo- 
Saxon laws of Cnut, when in speaking of the weregilds, we read : 
* Pretinm hominis mediocris (i.e, ingenui) quod secundum 1 
Nm се Thuringorum) est ducentorum solidorum " (op. 
city, 

‘We shall have more to say about this code in our next. paper. 
on the Angli. 

‘We may take it, therefore, as probable that a section of the 
Varin, with, some Angles, settled in, Northern, Thuringia. A 
much more important body emigrated westwards, however, and 
was settled in the sixth century about the mouth of the Rhine, 
as is clear from the statements of Procopiusand Fredegar. "The 
former has a curious notice of them. He tells us that the 
soldiers who inhabited Brittia (ic, Great Britain; he seems to 
refer to Ireland as Britannia) had a struggle with the Varini: 
He says the Varini lived beyond the Ister (i.e, the Danube), and. 
reached to the Northern Ocean, and to the Rhine, which sepa- 
rated them from the Franks and other neighbouringtribes , . 

not long before, the Varini were ruled over by Hermegiselus, 
Wishing to strengthen his position he married the sister of 
Theodebert, the King of the Franks, his former wife having 
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died. She had left an only son, called Radiger, whom his father 
had married to a British damsel (whose brother was then King of 
the Angles), and had given him a large gift of money as a dower. 
Once, when riding in the fields with some of his grandes, 
he saw a bird sitting on a tree and vociferously clamouring. 
Whether he understood what the bird said or not, he said to the 
bystanders that he would die forty days later, and that this was 
what the bird meant to say, Thereupon lie went оп {о ва 
further :* I deein this a providential intervention that you shot 
liye in the greatest safety. For this reason I married a Frankish 
Wife, and wedded my son to a British damsel. Now, inasmuch 
ов my life is to be a very short one, and as I have had neither 
male nor female offspring from this wife, nor has my son con- 
summated his marriage, | suggest a course which, if you deem. 
right, then confirm and carry it out. T deem it more profitable 
for the Varini toally themselves with the Franks than with these 
islanders: trade with the Britons is dificult and precarious, but 
between the Varini and the Franks there is only the Rhine. 
The latter are also in a position to do us harm or treat us 
well as they please. Whereupon I council that my son's alliance 
with tho British damsel should be reversed, and that she should 
receive the marriage gift’ already paid in lieu of her loss, and 
that my son Radiger should, ag our law permits, marry his 
mistress,” ' 

"Having said this he, forty days after, died ; and his son having 
succeeded him asked counsel from the grandes, and in accord- 
ance with his fathers wish put away his British spouse and 
married his mistress, The former was much enraged; for, says 
Procopius, among these peoples so much is chastity valued that 
à woman is deemed no longer a virgin who is merely contracted. 
in mai She first sought reparation by means of some of 
her people, whom she sent to inquire why the marriage had 
thus come to an untimely issue, Getting no redress, the Angles 
collected 400 ships, and, according to Procopius, put an army of 
100,000 men (1) upon them, and set sail for the country of the 
Varini, the armament being commanded by one of her brothers, 
who was not the king. Procopius then goes on to make state- 
ments about the islanders, some of which are evidently due to 
profound ignorance of them, He says they were the bravest 
among the barbarians known to him; that they fought on foot 
and not on horseback; in fact, they did not. know what a horse 
‘was like, for that animal did not live on the island, and that 
when their envoys or others were on their way to the Romans 
ог Franks, and. had. to travel on horseback, they did not. know 
How to mount, but had to be helped up and down by others. 
Tn the same way the Varini were not horsemen, but fought on 
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foot alone. e 
кз rowing, and bore no sails. 

мн илы Үш иаа бедел pen 
battle, and fled with their king. Meanwhile, the injured 
maiden remained with an escort near the mouth of the Rhine ; 





e 
e d o ii 
mistress, м trem! 
to be executed, But she, ue pee avenged, 
asked merel, erre dr gine t and 
ried sator, He pled his father's will and cha commas] 


IUe pado, ‘and offered to make reparation by marrying her. 
To this she assented. He was accordi E of his chains, 
and the sister of Theodebert having been sent home, 

married the Anglian princess (Procopius de Della Gothico, iv, 21), 
‘This is generally dated in the year 551 (Stritter, iv, 41 

‘Three years later, namely, in 554, Agathias menti 
Vacamo, a warlike With his son Theodebald and the 
Varni who wore with him, went to the emperor in Italy (id, 
423). 

Fredegar, writing of the year 595, describes the virtual exter- 
mination of this colony of Vari. He telle us how in that year. 
Childebert fought bravely against the Varni, who tried to break 
the poko und roche maneeenme tat Пен агты (й 

juizot, чар It is not improbable that the name "Wieringer- 
Shard on tho Datoh coat, ia a rell of ia onlony of da Vata 
They were not the only Varni or Varini on the borders of the 
North Sea, and, as is natural, we find numerous traces of them 
in Britain. Their name seems preserved in Warrington, in 
Lancashire and Buckinghamshire, and at Werrington in Devon 
and Northamptonshire, while their royal race of the 
found in no less than thirteen places, as Bi mge, Billingham, 
Billingley, Billington, and. Billinghurst (Taylor, ^ Words and 
Places,” 135). 

My good friend Dr. Angus Smith has reminded me that we 

Sy ee cet the Vet with pee form of the name, 
е а Varasen tila and arenada, tn Etana SEN 
thus, if our contention be right, can trace the progress of the 
i westwards by two streams—one a northern stream, which 
carried them where Low German was the only Teutonic 
spoken, and where consequently they preserved their 
name, and the other which carried them throu: a district. 
where Platt-Deutsch has been converted into Hoch-Deutsch, 
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_ - and where consequently the name has been sophisticated, and 
x has assumed a High German form. 
E Before we collect. the various. relating to the his 
of the Franks, wo must say a few words about the Li or Det 
- "by which name they were sometimes known, 

Waitz thinks the name Ziti was not in use in the earlier timo - 
among the Bavarians and Alemanni. The name occurs in some. 
later titles of the Alemannic laws, but this he derives from 
Frank sources, 

i The name is not to be found in Tacitus, and it seems clearly 

not to be of German origin, but introduced by the Romans, and 
derived from lito, a debt, referring to the stipendiary character 
of the services of the tribes, who were allowed to settle within 
the borders of the empire, and were granted lands to settle upon 
оп condition of rendering military service for them. 

Maurer, in his “Der Frohnhofe in Deutschland,” p. 12, says:— 
Between the free and the unfree, or slaves, stood a third class, 
; variously called Liti, Leti, Lazsi, or Aldioni, This class dates 

from Roman times; at least, as early as the third century, the 
Homans employed their Germanic neighbours to tho 
frontiers, to plough their lands, tend their cattle, and recruit 
their armies, Thus we read : “ Omnes jam barbari vobis arant, 
Vobis jam serunt, et contra interiores gentes militant, Aruntur 
Gallicana rara barbaris bobus—frumento barbarico plena sunt 
horrea" (Flavius Vopiscus, Probus, 14, 15; Maurer, op. cit, 13). 
‘Tho Romans also employed in their service whole tribes, or seo- 
tions of tribes, of barbarians under their own commanders, who 
L^ were styled prepositi or redores These bodies were called 
gntilo, end iu. some. cases (Maurer says when they wem of 

, Celtic, or Gallic origin, but this is doubtful) they were 

called lati, ti, or letor (*Th. de Veteranis," vii, 20, ann. 369, 
400; Ammianus. linus, xvi 1l, xx 8, xxi 19; Jornandes, 
xxxvi ; pow ii, 54; Eumenius, "Panegyr, Const," xxi; 

‘That nti and lift were forms of the same word appears from 
a deed of the year 1377, where we read, * Vocantur vulgariter in. 
illo Thentonico Laten, et,inibi in Latino Litones"; while an 
ancient gloss quoted by Graff explains ftw by is (i, note 90). 
e oce with te fore i lass ac ass, lati, luli, oF 

i, in various Saxon and Westphalian diplomatic documents ; 
and in later medieval times ns Zassn, Laten, Latelude, and. 
in the laws of Ethelbert as let. It aleo occurs in 
the Salian and Ripuarian laws; in a Hessian breviary of the 

i century ; in several documents relating to 
оп the Rhine; ina document of the 
abbot of Echternach, near Treves; 
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and im one relating to Fulda (i). ‘They are also named 
in the Burgundian laws, in those of the Frisians and aj 
parently all over the Frank Empire; also among the Bavarians, 
Alemanni, and Lombards, Among the Bavarians, while they 
fare sometimes called li, they are more often called darscalei, 
barscalki, parscalci, parskalki, parsealchi, or parscalhi, Among 
the Alemanni the 147 were sometimes called parones or barones, 
“ Mancipios tres ct parones quatuor "—ride à. deed of the year 
744, quoted by Neugart (id, 28). Among the Lombards they 
wero sometimes called Aldiones or Aidit: “ Aldiones vel Aldianiy 
. . . ewlege vivuntin ltlia . . . qua fiscalini vel lites 
mou Francia," —* Lev, Lom," iii, 29, eh. 1 (Maurer, 18, 
note 29). 

"Waitz says the name is not found in the laws of the Goths 
nor their related tribes (Deutsche Verfassuny, &,i, 176), norare 
they named in the laws of the Thuringians (i, 176~7, note 4). 

tis clear that both Gentiles and Lati were generic and nob 
specific names applied to various tribes, as is shown by Zozimus 
and others, both ancient and modern writers, This is best 
shown by tho old laws, as for instance, * Quisquis igitur lotus. 
‘Alomannas, Sarmata vagus," &o, (*'Th, de Vetoranis,” vii, 20), and 
їп the. Notitia, where we rend, in chapter xl, of the " prefectus. 
Tatoram Teutonicianorum ; pref. Letorum Batavorum et gen- 
tilium Suevorum; pref, Letorum Francorum; pref, Letorum. 
Actorum; Epuso Belgicae Prinue; pref. Letorum Nerviorum; pref, 
Tetorum Bataorum, Nemetacensium; pref. Letorum Batavorum. 
Замри: рте: Тата Га 
84). We тей оё their holding land: "Terrarum spatia quam 
gentilibus; luec spatía vel ad gentiles" (C. Th. de terris limite 
Sii, 15, ann. 409); "terra iticae" (id., de Censoribus, xii 11, ann. 
399); and therefore it is very probable they paid tax or rent, 
or gave military service for it, Jakob Gothofridus, Grimm, and. 
Gaupp identify these early Lati with the later Ziti and Zati, 
and identify them with the class known in later times as 
“ Hörigen” (Maurer, 14). They were found, however, among 
those who were not subject to the Romans, as among the Saxons 
(“Annales Laures.” ad. ann. 780), "tam ingenuos quam et lidos 
gain, in the Saxon capitulary of the year 789, " nobiles et i 

mos similiter et lidos” (Chron. Moissiac ad. ann. 780); "tam. 
Fngemuos quam et lidos" (Maurer, 14, note 92), The name Ziti 
answers to the Coloni and Liberti of Tacitus, and in later times. 
the names are used indifferently (id., 15). Maurer argues against 
Walter that the great bulk of the Ziti were not derived from 
those who were once free and had lost their liberty. He on 
the contrary says the change from one class to another was in 
frequent. He cites two instances only—one of a noble becom- 
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ing a litus, from a document of the ninth century, ^ Vulfric 
quondam nobilis solidum nunc noster litus est," and. another in. 
' deed of the year 800, " sunt aldiones duo, qui propter hostem. 
ad ipsam villam se tradiderunt" (i, 15, notes 94, 95). The 
ter part of the Zati, he says, sprang from conquered tribes. 
‘hus in the “Annales Lauriss” ad. ann. 77 we read: “ Multitudo 
Saxonum baptizati sunt, et secundum morem illorum omnem 
ingenuitatem et alodem manibus dulgtum fecerunt" (id, поќе 
96). This is confirmed by the legends preserved by Moginhart 
(Pertz, xi, 675), and by Adam of Bremen (^ Hist. Eccles," i, 4) 
"Qui Saxones cam (lerram) dividentes, cum multi ex eis in 
bello cecidossent, et. pro raritate eorum tota ab eis occupari non. 
potuit partem illius, cam maxime qua respicit orientem, colonis 
tradebant, singulis, pro sorte sua, subtributo exercendam”; also 
Witukind (Pertz, v, 424) : “ Saxones igitur possessa terra summa 
pace quieverunt, societate Francorum ntque amicitia ws parte 
quoque agrorum cum amicis auxiliaris aut manumissis distributa 
reliquias pulsæ gentis tributis condempnaverunt: unde usque 
odie gens Saxonica triformi genere at lego preter conditionem. 
sorvilem dividitur" (Maurer, op. cit, 98), This view is doubt- 
Jess tho correct one, and wherever we find liti, or an equivalent 
class among the Germans, we may be sure we are in the presence 
of the conquest of one tribe by another 
In South Germany the conquered race was the old Roman 
population, as Waitz has pointed out. The Roman population 
‘was probably, at the time of the invasion of the German tribes, in 
a position of dependence, and did not consist of free landowners, 
and did not largely change its status, The colonists were called 
tributari, or tributales, as was also their land. Thus we find 
them mentioned in tho Salzburgh Notitie donationwm and the 
Congestum Arnonis ns ^tributales Romanos . . . coloni 
tributarios; Romanos et eorum tributales mansos; de Romani 
tributales homines 80 cum coloniis suis.” Paul the Deacon (xi, 32) 
says of the Romans, *tributazii efficiuntur" (Waits, ii, 163, note 1), 
‘hese tribwales are contrasted with the servile class: "mansis 
inter servos et tributales neenon et exercitales homines" (Noldon, 
xxxiv) ; * servos manentes in coloniis quatuor et alios tributales 
manentes ín coloniis 10" (Cod, *S. Petri,” iv, 293; Waitz, op. 
cit. ii, 163, note 2). 
‘As we lave scen, the class does not occur in. the Gothie laws. 
(id. i, 176), nor in the laws of the Thuringians (iZ, 176-7, 
note 4), making it very probable it was originally of Roman 






































ignes, or Altones, also occurs in Bavarian deeds of the eighth 
century, and were terms also used in Saxony (ul, 18, notes 30, 
31). They stood between the freemen and the slaves—differing 
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from slaves in that they enjoyed personal freedom. ‘Thus in an 
tid gloss given by Lindenbrog, © Aldius stata liber’ and in @ 
ition from old Lombard sources, “Aldin, id est de matre 
libera nata " (id, 19, note 33), and again in another definition in a 
deed of 825, " Burshalki (liberi homines qui dicuntur barsealei) 
and the word is used interchangeably with ingenui and liberi $ 
Wwe read of slaves being freed as “Ziti, Aldioni, and Frilazsi" (id, 
19, notes 38-40). In cay times, ifthe Lai, Aldon, or Laat 
married with slaves, they were put to death (Pertz xi, 670). 
Tn later ones, if an Aldia or Lidia married a slave she lost ber 
freedom, “Si aldia aut liberi—servom maritum tulerit 
libertatem suam amittet" (L. Rothar, Maurer, хх, note 49), В, 
the same law, however, the children followed the offending han 
"These mixed marriages became more and more frequent towards 
the beginning of the ninth century, which tended greatly to 
the mixture of the different. kinds of col Their marriages. 
‘inter se were as valid as those of free people, ‘They were not 
to marry, however, without the consent of their lords, except 
the royal diti (Maurer, op. cif, xx), although when they 
did so the marriage was deemed valid. As freemen they bore 
arms and accompanied their lords to war, unless they were 
granted special immunities: "Si nuntius venerit ut ad succu- 
rendum debeant venire et. hoc neglexerit—ii litus fuerit solidos 
15 componat” (Capt. of 802); “ Homines ecclesi; liti, et coloni, 
in expeditionem ire non cogantur .  . quod homines tat liberos. 
quam et lutos in hostem ire compellant. ab expeditione. 
hostile tam de litis quam de ingenuis hominibus; This was also 
the case with the Aldionea: ^ Sunt. aldiones duo, qui propter 
hostem adi psam villam se tradiderunt" (Maurer, 20, note 48). In. 







































the old Saxon polity they, like the Zlingi and Zrilingi, lad the. 
right of audience at the general assembly, and. of electing twelve 
of their body to serve there (Hucbald, in Pertz, xi,361). When 


Charlemagne defeated the Saxons in 780, he took hostages both 
from the ingenui and the liti With the right of bearing arms 
they had that of faida (Fehdé, ic, private war) and of blood 
revenge (inimicitia propinquorum), and claimed a weregild double 
that of slaves and one-half that of freemen, As the relatives of 
the dead ditus shared in his private feud, so they also shared 
the weregild, not only among the Frisians, Bavarians, and 
Lombards, but also most probably among the’ Saxons (Maurer, 
xxi. As free people they had to answer for their ill-deeds, while 
masters were answerable for those of their slaves. "They had their 
‘own special weregild,and were allowed toclear themselves by their 
‘oath, with or without compurgators, and to appeal to the test of a. 
judicial duel, when they were unwilling to submit to the ordeal 
hy fire or water; while slaves could only produce the oath of 
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their lords, and were obliged to submit to the ordeal by fire and 
water (id,, 21). As free people they also had their own у 
(brpria peewnia— Omne peculiar, res lit substantia” йа), 
‘could employ slaves and even free people (liberi homies) 
‘and Ziti in their service. They differed from the fully free in 
that they had a master (dominus) senior protector or patron 
(patronus or muntherro). "They were not the property of their 
Jord, however, like the slaves, but only under his protection and 
shelter (mundium). They were thence called mundiali, They 
‘were not answerable for their master’s misdeeds, except they 
shared in the onder he had given or freely undertook tho 
responsibility. He could, however, be summoned to appear at 
the instance of the Zifus: "Si quis a lído suo pro aliqua causa 
in ratione fuerit inventus, super noctes 14 ipsum lidum ad 
placitum adducat, si senior suus in ipso comitatu est, Si im 
Alio comitatu est, ipse lidus suum seniorem ad placitum adducat” 
(id, 23, note 77). Ho might freo an ncoused Litus by his own 
oath from the ordeal, and by the payment of the composition, 
from the penalty of death, If, however, he did not wish to he 
responsible for him he could release the accused Zitus and other 
-protegés from his protection (dimittatur a domino—malefico a 
^o. obsequio. secure), tmd leave him to the blood revenge of the 
family. Among the Lombards alone were the lords bound to 
purge their aldioni by oath or battle (per sacramentum aut 
мия), ос бо pay tis composition (conposita)... The ИН, ke 
"weinen, lad to pay a specified tax called "monium, or 
idmonium "' "^ Isti (Hti) solvunt denarios iv de litmonio " (id. 
4, note 83), and on. their death a portion of their assets. and 
their woregild was paid to the lord, Many of the Ziti, Aldioni, 
and other protegés, had for tho most part their own ‘property. 
Speaking of one of several families of Ziti, it is said, "Isti omnes 
habent mansos et censum debitum persolvunt " (Dronke, Trad. 
Fuld, pp. 48, 49,51). Of others it is said, “ Isti non habent 
mansos neo hubas vel beneficias sed de proprio corpore debitum 
censum persolvunt” (id, 24, note 85). Those who held property 
Were tied to the land, and could be transferred with the groun 
‘This class of Ziti was, in fact, something like the serfs in Russia, 
Tn order to change from. this condition to that of freemen they 
required to be emancipated. Marriage between Ziti and freemen 
‘was in early times punished by death. In later times, if a free- 
woman (ingenua, or libera) married a Litus wilfally, she lost her 
ог was fined. The children of a freeman who had 
married an Aldia were not free-born and legitimate: they had 
therefore no right of inheritance, 
_, Such were some of the вштош of the status of a Zifus. 
Tt helps us to bridge the history of Western Europe from the 
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508 Treasurer's Financial Statement. 


It will be interesting to compare the ordinary income of the 
Instituto during 1881 with that of the previous year: 






£o d 
Annual Subscriptions 5816 0 
Compositions ss ++ 36 8 0 
feles .. 4 810 
Dividends 195 








‘This statement thus shows an increase, in the annual income, 
of £90 198, 3d, 

‘The sum of 242 has been invested in the purchase of £39 11s. 
Metropolitan Stock, so that the Institute now possesses 
£1,099 12s, 10d, 8} per cent, Metropolitan Stock, the present. 
value of which is £1,162 17s. bd, 

The Anthropological Dinner Club haying become extinct, 
which I trust may be revived at no far distant date, tho 
‘Treasurer of the Club, Mr, Worsley, handed over to me the sum 
of £4 Te 3d. to bo credited to the stitute о i 

In comparing the expenses under the h ийїї 
lithography it, Will bo seen that five parta of our Sonal have 
been paid for during the year, and. that these have been more 
fully Alustrated than usual, which I hope may have the effect of 
increasing their sale, This it has already done to some extent, 
за опг receipts for ales of publications aro in excess of those for 

881. 

Tt should be noted that the sum of £21 16s, has been con- 
tributed by Mr. E. H. Man, towards the illustration of his paper 
on the Andaman Islanders, 

Our office expenses during the year have considerably 
diminished. I think we may fairly congratulate the members 
of the Institute upon having had a favourable year, and it is to 
be earnestly hoped that the number of members will increase, 
and that the study of anthropology will become: more popular 
every year. 














F. G. H. Price, 
Treasurer. 


On the motion of Mr. A. H. KrANE, seconded by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, the Treasurer's Report was adopted. 


Mr. F. W. Ruper, the Director, then read the following 
Report 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1882, 


‘The Council has to report that during the past year the 
Institute has held fourteen ordinary meetings, the usual Anni- 
versary Mecting, and a special extra meeting at the close of the 
session, By the invitation of General and Mrs, Pitt Rivers, the 
meetings of May 23nd and July 11th were held at tho President's 
private residence. In tho course. of the year thirty-two com- 
munications have been submitted to the Institute, of which the 
following is a ls arranged in tho order in which they were 


1. "On the Entrenchment of the Yorkshire Wolds, and Excavations in the 
Yarihwork called Danov’ Dyko at Flamboro’.” By Major General Pitt ivery 
FRS, Prodent, 
з. "On the Discovery of Ancient Dwellings on the Yorkshire Wolds” By 
Mx tha Тиде Тө э Тизмуйа^” Ву Rivard C. H 
2, de 'noganyika" с 
муда" Ву fore, Eg, 


Nope Indiana? Dy Aired Simpson, Heq. 
Ф “Хе on a Patagonian Biull”? By George W. Dimm, Eag MA, 
Amintant-Socretary. 5 ee 
stuns SE only’ at бошошу эй Алу Бу А. 
tangas af Malin ran х 
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£3. “ On somo Mexican Herrs-Cotta Figures" "Dy Dr. Becher. 
‘2h “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” Part TIL. By 
EH. Man Eq - 
35 "On the Longevity of Romans in North Africa?” By the Right Hon, 
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lor Talbot do Malahide, FS, President of the Royal Archeological 
е. 
26, “On Neolithic Stone Implements, from Wis on tho Gold Coast" 





ву бы m and Commander V: I» Cameron, R-N. -Bi 
î. Kote on 
President. 
35. “ Exhibition of Bushman Drawings.” By M. Hutchinson, Esq, with Note 
by W. L Distant, Bay. 


29, “Some Apparatus for testing tho Delicaey of the Muscular and other 
Senses.” Шу Francis Galton, Ei, F.R.S. 


0. он the Language and Pople of i о» By Dr. G, W. Parker. 
5, “Note ox И рае во Pintos irom Cape Blane Net (ar 
Calas) Ву А. 1. Lawin, Enq: 
ч. On The Austrian Cass Syntema” By A. W, Howitt, Eog, 93. 


Between the 1st January and the 31st December, 1882, the. 
members have received four Nos, of the Journal, namely, Nos. 
38, 39,40, and 41, These contain 585 pages of letterpress, 37 
plies, and a lange number of folding tables. The Council would 
not have felt justified in authorising the issue of a Journal so 
freely illustrated, had not the expense of several of the plates 
been generously defrayed by the President and by Mr. E. H. Man. 

During the year twenty-four new Members have been elected 
into the Tnstitite, and on Member who resigned last year has 
rejoin 


The former and present state of the Institute with regard to the 
umber of Members are shown in tha following Table 


January 1st, 1992 
Все elected .. 
Since deoeased 
ineo retired .. 
Jonuary Tot, 1889 





It will be seen from this Table that the Institute has gained 
during the year twelve Annual Subscribers and one Compounder. 
The Counci egets to report that the Institute as lot through 
death: Mr. Charles Darwin, F.R.S, and Dr. Pruner Bey, from 
the list of Honorary Members; and Mr. Horatio Love, Mr. M. 
dMogaridas, K.G.3, and Mr. J: Moore, among its Ordinary Mem- 
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‘Mr. Cxanuns Roser Danwny had been an Honorary Member 
of the Institute from the time of its formation in 1871, and had 
previously been an Honorary Fellow both of the Ethnological 
and of the Anthropological Society. So many notices of Mr. 
Darwin's life have recently apy that it is unnecessary in 
this place to dwell upon its details. Born on February 12th, 
1809, he was the son of Dr, R. W, Darwin, a physician of Shrews- 
bury. It is noteworthy that his grandfather on the one side was 
the famous Erasmus Darwin, and on his mother’s side the equally 
famous Josiah Wedgwood, Mr. Darwin received his early edu- 
cation at the Shrewsbury Grammar School, and at the University 
of Cambridge; and it’ was under the influence of Professor 
Henslow, at Cambridge, that his love of natural science was first 
developed. In 1831 ho started with Captain Fitzroy on the 
memorable yoyage of the * Beagle," and during his sive years of 
exploration laid the foundation of the great work of his life. Tt 
{js needless in this exceedingly brief notice to enumerate the lo 
list ol Mr, Darwin's, well-known writings. The un paralleled 
effect which these writings have produced in every department 
of natural science has been, eopecially markod in Anthropology. 
Jt is true that our Journal does not contain any contribution. 
from his pen; but he took a deep interest in the work of the 
Institute, and frequently quoted from our publications in his 
two great anthropological works, “ The Descent of Man” and 
The Expression of the Emotions in Man and the Lower Anis 
mals” Mr, Darwin died on the 19th of last April, and the 
Council of the Institute, at their Meeting on the 26th of that 
‘month, passed a vote of condolence with the family, while nt the 
Evening Meeting of the samo date a brief tribute was publicly 
paid to his work and character (seo p. 228). A deputation 
Appointed by the Council attended Mr. Darwin's funeral, which 
took place in Westminster Abbey, on April 26th, 





Dr. Prusen Brv, who diod at Pisa on September 20th, was an 
Honorary Member of the Institute from the time of its forma- 
tion, having been elected an Honorary Fellow of the pre-existing. 
‘Anthropological Society, in 1863, At that time he ocoupied the 

ition of President of the corresponding Society in Paris, and 
to the Bulletins of that Society he contributed ange number 
of valuable papers on Craniology and other departments of 
ical Anthropology. The pages of our “Anthropological 
* also contain some of his writings-notably an essay. 
on Human Hair as a race-character. 





"Mr. Marrurw. Moacnipor, formerly of Swansea, was elected 
iy in 1869, and passed into the 
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Anthropological Institute on its foundation. Taking a keen 
interest in several branches of natural science, he was drawn 
towards the objects of this Institute, and was at one time a 
familiar attendant at our meetings and a frequent contributor 
to our discussions. Towards the latter part of his life he resided 
much at Mentone, where he copied the rock-inseriptions of the 
neighbourhood, Many of our members will recollect his com- 
‘munications to the Anthropological Department of the British 
Association, in 1871 and 1872, with reference to the human 
‘remains found in the Mentone Caverns, 


‘The following is a list of the names of donors to the Library 
during the past year 
Trofesor Agwir; Colonel Almonte; Dr. A Bastian; G. Bertin, ify 
В.Е В. Bowerie-Puey, Eoq.; Mm. Brash; Hyde Claro Ex; H. Cui 
nj, W. L Distant, Eeg; Jobn Evans, Eeg; А. Foatherman, Eag. DE 
Fisteher, Albert $. Gatachet, Enp; Dr. Guy; Pr. Hilder; Begs 
De, W. J. Hofman; W., J, Knowle, Eag.: Lieutenant @. Krdtuery 
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Natural History ; American Philosophical Societ 
7 Antiralgiche Gesellschaft, Wien: Astatie Society of Бева. Алан 
Жай Ooclnclat г Азор Кишон, ш Осина Dabei. 
6 ернар йш кой бенен; БЕГЕ 
ahire Natani Field Cluby Briti Association for the Advancement of 
Scienco; Ceylon Branch of the Royal Aniatio Society ; Deutsche Goecllackaft 
Tür Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgechichte; Devonshire Association forthe 
Adranoement of Senco, Literatur, end Art; Hast Tadia Association; Epping 
Eor and County of Baer, Naturii Да бару бортта Society of 
the, Polo, Geological and Natural History Survey of 
Eociety of Omg; Geologists! Association} Hungarian Academy s 
Grographiche Gesellschaft, Wiem; Kaiserliche Akadonie det Wissenschaft, 
Wicas Kongelige Damske Videnskabernes Selskab: Kongliga Vittorheta Historis 
ааа? еы, Ба Конард Арлет van Wetere 
chappen, Amtenlam Leeds Phil And Lümery Sodety Madaguesr 
Commitee; Жаш Амосов бт the ‘Promotion uf Socal Scenes 
Naturhistorch-Modizniache Verein, Heidelberg y New Zaland Institute; North 
Chinn Branch of the Royni Auat Sooty Oberheornche Gesclhchaft fur 
Batursind Heikunde ; Ofestecher Verear fr Narurkunde, H. Aeculenia 
ei Linec, Roma; Royal Asiatic Society Royal Colonial Institute; Royal 
Dublin Society y Royal Socicty j Royal Historical td Artic 
Association oF Ireland ; Royal Institution of Corvall; Royal Society; Royal 
Sosa ot Büioborgh y Royal Society ot аги ат ола Society of New South 
Water; Royal Society o. Hopal Socicty of Victoria; Royal United 
editution аймаа ый, Sociedade de Gengraphia de 
+: Socidadie de Geographia de Mocambique; Bocietà Africana linn; 
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Зои ettari Sony of Antiqaria o Scotland; Society oE Ania? 
Ae of ital Archnolog; State Hoard of Health, de, Mamachnsete 
Sei et of Durian, Colaps et Medicine y University GE Tokio Verein, for 
Perry Stes Me Batt of the American Antiquarian ; 'The Editor of tho. 
Bulletin di да йш ТЬе, ног of the Comespondene lat 5 





Tt was moved by Dr. Gansox, seconded by Mr. KILLICk, 
ad carved unanimously, that the Report of the Council be 
adopted. - 


‘The CHATMAN, having been called upon to preside at only a 
very brief notice, delivered an extemporaneous address, of which 
the following is an abridged report -— 


Apress. By Mr, Joux Evans, ERS. 

“After expressing regret at the President's unavoidable absence 
‘on this occasion, the Chairman briefly reviewed the work of the 
Institute during the past session. In this survey he dwelt 
especially on the valuable papers which bad been contributed: 
by Mr. E H. Man, whose careful observations during a residence 
of cleven years in the Andaman Islands had enabled him to 
present to the Institute a fuller and more accurate account. of 
tho inhabitants than bad been given by any previous writer, 
Tt was satisfactory to note that in the preparation of his papers. 
on the Andamanese Mr, Man had been mainly guided by the 
instructions in the volume of “Notes and Queries on Anthro- 
pology?” and in fact these papers might almost be regarded as 
the first-fruits of that useful work. Allusion was also made 
to Dr. Parker's papers on the Malagasy, which deserved recog- 
nition, inasmuch as the author had resided for many years, as a 
‘medical man, among the people whom he described. Dr. Mac- 
farlane’s “Analysis of Relationships of Consanguinity and 
“Affinity” was Likewise referred to as a communication of much 
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originality ; and it wis believed that several other papers which 
had bean read during the year would prove of substantial value 
to students of Anthropology. 

Mr. Evans then spoke of the loss which the Institute had 
suffered during the year by the death of several of its members, 
and took occasion to pay an eloquent tribute to the genius of 
Mr. Darwin, In noticing the general progress of Anthropology 
attention was called to the recent appearance of Dr. Hamy's 
"Revue d'Ethnographie, a periodical which promised to be a. 
on to anthropological literature, and thus deserved 
the good wishes of the Institute. 

Passing to the main subject of his address, the present state 
of our knowledge of the Antiquity of Man, Mr, Evans referred to 
tho Conference which was held at the Institute during his Presi- 
dency in 1877, when the subject was discussed во far as evidence 
was then available. ‘The age of tho beds in which Mr. Skertchly 
lad found fnt implements near Brandon was still an open 
question, It might be fairly doubted whether it could be satis- 
factorily established that flint implements had been discovered 
fn brick-carth that passed directly beneath undisturbed Chalky 
Boulder Clay. Professor Boyd Dawkins, however, was disposed 
to believe that man existed in East Anglia before the Upper 
Boulder Clay had ceased to be deposited. According to this 
observer the earliest indisputable evidence of man’s presence 
in this country consisted of certain flint flakes derived from the 
Tower Brick-carths of Crayford and Erith, which are Mid- 
Pleistocene deposits, the exact age of which is doubtful, some 
geologists regarding them as inter-glacial and others as pre- 
glacial. ‘The paleolithio implements from the riverdrifte of 
the South of England are probably in most cases of post-glacial 
ge, notwithstanding Professor James Geikie's assumption of a. 
far higher antiquity, In some cases they have evidently been 
formed from ice-borne boulders. 

Severil recent discoveries bearing on palwolithic man were 
then noticed, and reference specially made to the work of Mr. 
‘Worthington Smith, in the gravels of Hackney, and of Mr. Flax- 
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man Spurrell at Crayford. It was interesting to note that at 
the Intter locality a flint implement had been found in associa- 
tion with many of the flakes which had been chipped off in the 
course of its preparation, so that by re-attaching the flakes to 
the implement Mr. Spurrell had been enabled to restore with 
some approach to completeness the original block of flint which 
puleolithio man had worked on this very spot. 

‘Many authorities, not content with carrying the antiquity of 
man back to pro-glacial times, profess to have discovered proofs 
of his existence in deposita of Tertiary age. Geologists include 
under the term " Tertiary " all the strata. which extend from the 
top of the Chalk to the Norwich Crag, ‘The uppermost Tertiary 
beds are known as Pliocene ; those next in descending order as 
Miocene; and the lowest as Eocene, Relics of human work- 
manship have been reported from deposits which have been 
referred to the Pliocene and Miocene periods; but it may be 
doubted whether any of these reported discoveries rest on a 
thoroughly substantial basis. Professor Cocchi has cited the 
occurrence of a human skull with flint implementa at. Olmo, 
near Arezzo, in Italy, as a proof of the existence of Pliocene 
man; but these implements are unquestionably of neolithic 
type, and it is probable that the ground in which they occurred, 
had been disturbed. Considerable doubt also surrounds “ the 
fossil man of Denise,” who was supposed by M. Aymard to 
Tave been buried beneath the voleanio products of a Pliocene 
volcano in central France, M. Desnoyers discovered at St, 
rest, near Chartres, some worked flints and cut bones in 
Pliocene gravels, where they were associated with the remains 
of the Southern elephant (Elephas meridionalis). But the cuts. 
‘on these bones may have been made by the shark or the sword- 
fish; and the position of the implements is not beyond dispute, 
So too the cut bones said to have been found in the Pliocene 
deposits of Tuscany by Mr. Lawley and Professor Capellini are 
open to the same objections : the cuts do not necessarily indicate 
human workmanship, and the beds may not have been free from 
disturbance. 
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Tn discussing the alleged discoveries of the relies of man in 
Miocene strata, Mr, Evans dwelt upon the famous case of the 
late Abbé Bourgeois, in which worked flints, calcined flints, and 
ош bones were found in marine deposits below the fresh-water 
beds known as the “ Caleaire de Beauce,” at Thenay, праг Роше 
levoy, in France, ‘The bones were principally those of an extinct. 
species of manatee (Halitherium), A fragment of similar bone, 
likewise notched, had been found by M. Delaunay in Upper 
Miocene beds at Pouancé, in France. But in none of these 
‘casos did the speaker regard the evidence of human handiwork 
‘as thoroughly convincing. Flint flakes bad also been reported: 
by M. Roujon from Upper Miocene beds near Aurillac, but here 
the age of the deposit was questionable, Another discovery of 
similar character was that of M, Ribeiro at Otta, in the Valley 
of the Tagus, where the deposits were regarded variously as 
Pliocene and Miocene. Mr. Evans had visited this locality, and 
had carefully examined tho flakes, but these mostly showed only 
‘a single bulb of percussion, and had therefore insufficient, claims 
to be cited as absolute proofs of human workmanship. On the 
whole he considered that English Anthropologists were justified, 
‘with the evidence at present before them, in maintaining an 
attitude of doubt as to the value of the evidence hitherto ad- 
duced of the existence of Tertiary Man. 





On the motion of Pnorzsson. FLowrn, seconded by Mr, HYDE 
Ставки, а vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to Dr. 
Evans for the admirable Address which he had delivered at so 
short a notice. 


‘The Serutineers reported the result of the ballot, and the 
following gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve 
as Officers and Council for the ensuing year:— 


President. —Prof. W. H. Flower, LLD., F.R.S. 






Vice-Presidents —Hyde Clarke, Esq,; John Evans, 
ERA; Hac Саш, Бы ЕЕЕ: Шен. Ось Ра Кш 
$ A. Thomson, Èsq, MD, ERS; E B. T i 
DOL, ERS. Mss 
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Director —F. W. Rudler, Esq, ЕО, 


Treasurer —F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.S.A. 
Pr S, E. B. Bouverie- 









A ‘Henry Muirhead, 
Esq, M.D.; J. E. Price, Esq, FSÀ.; thur Russell, М.Р. 
Prot G. D. Thane; Alfred jon En, F 
sj, ERAS; R. Worsley, 


Te was moved by Mr. Pan Hagmsos, seondod by My Јама 
Hnywoon, and carried unanimously, that the thanks of the Insti 
tute be given to the retiring President and Members of Council, 
to the Auditors and to the Scrutincers, 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 





Mo Tun Evro, “Jounyat OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE." 


Drar Si, 

Can any of your readers tell me anything about four upright 
stones which stand on the Clent Hills, near Hagley, Worcestershire? 
my them a fov months ago, and wae inform) by » clergyman 
‘whom I mot that they were not “ Druidical,” but had boon placed 
here within tho last hundred yoars or so; still they presont tho 
‘appearance of considerable antiquity, and thefriend who told meof 
thoir existonco says that when ho anw them twenty-five or thirty 
Tert Meo thay looked vory old; an’ old countryman whom, T mot 

known thom all his life, but knew nothing about the timo of 
their being placed there; "I bave. also heard that tho county 
boundary used to run between tho stones, though it doos not do 
sonow. Their position is peenliar, and I might have something 
farther to say about them LE T contd be assured as to their ngo, so 
if any of your readers can sottlo that point I shall be very much 
obliged to them, 





Yours try, 
A. L. LEWIS. 
355, Colebrooke Row, N., 
Mt, February, 1883. 





, Sources and Streams of the Faiths of Man in all 
Lands, showing tho Evolution of Faiths from the rudest Symbo- 
Tisma to the latest Spiritual Developments, By Major-General 
J. G. Е. Fonwxo, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E, MA.L, &c, London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1883. 3 vol, 4to. 











_ Tho important work of which the above is the comprehensive 
dije cannot fail to attract, vory groat attention, not only in the 
religious world, but also among anthropologists. Tho subjects o! 
which the imposing volumes treat te in horsey MAAT 
interesting. па titles for the chapters of the first volume, 
“Tree Worship,” “Serpent and Phallic Worship,” “Fire Wor 
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ship,” “Sun Worship," and Ancestor Worship.” Each of these 
subjects is deserving of n separate work to itself, and an ordinary 
writer would treat of then in that manner, Such a course would 
not, however, bo consistent with the object which General Forlong 
has in view. ' The objectis not the description merely of certain 
faiths, It is to show that all faiths have originated in certain 
ideas which form their common basis, and to trace their: develop 
ment and their mutual reaction throughout the world's history. 
‘Tho lines ofthat development have boon aptly termed Rivers of Lite, 
and these streams are shown on n large coloured chart, soven-and-a 
half feet long, “ in which are depicted, in several parallel columns, 
the rise and fall of tho various religious ideas, mythologies, and 
rites which have at any time prevailed among nations, "Ilo action. 
‘and reaction of the several religious forces upon one another, their 
‘elation and the migration of mces, the growth of nationalities, 
language, and literature, tro hore exhibited in chronological order." 
‘Tho chart shows, moreover, "tho dogrees of intensity manifested 
at statod periods by any particular wave of doctrine or worship, 
and tho modo in which the tribatary streams of mythological or 
theological thought become in turn absorbed in tho central River 
‘of Life." "Tho preparation of this chart, and also of the synoptical 
tablo nt tho end of the work, showing thé correspondence between 
the gods and god-idens of different religions, must bavo beon 
attended with vo rable labour. They form a largo colloc- 
tion of facts and supply a key to the authors system, n short 
‘examination of which wo now propose to givo; finit, however, neo 

what are the qualifications possessed by him for tbe carrying onti 

tlhe important work ho has undertaken, Those qualifications aro of 
a unique character, amd they cannot be better stated than in the 
language of a literary gentleman to whom tho work was submitted 


ай through the press. Не 
nhe wathor, retin cr Af tho British. Indian: Sertion, han 
devoted the greater part of an activo lifo to tho investigation of tho 
religious beliefs of tho primitivo world, so far a they can bo traced. 
from the languages and monumenta iqui й 
survivals in the symbols and rites of Ii 
bave enabled him to constract n theory of the evolution of faiths, 
which, if novel and startling, is based upon an accumulation of 
facts, gathered and put together with an industry and patience 
which are amazing. Опе of the most interesting features of tho 
work is the information which it embodies, drawn from living 
sources, which are generally overlooked or ignored by antiquaries 
and philologists. General Forlong has habitually mado. himself 
master of the local dialects of the various districts in which his lot 
has been cast. Employed for many years as superintendent of 
neering enterprises throughout our Indian possessions, 

fal nage a kn olor of men end ots he un dis bed 
‘unusual opportunities of cultivating friendly’ interoourse with 
natives of the most varied religious types; while the sympathetic 
zeal and veneration with which ho approached the subject, aduzitted. 
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him to shrines, or obtained for him instruction in secret mysteries, 
med to the mere student of the classical literatare of the 
Country. The hints thas acquired by the observation of tribal 
Religions, occult rites, and. sacerdotal teaching in actaal life, have 
Teen followed wp by adiligent explorstion of ruined temples, 
‘and mounds, and all sach traces of a primiti symbolism, 
Piel He scattered over the East and West, as religions fossils 
Tinderlying the superficial crast of recent theological strata.” 
"The object of the work can be well jadged of by ite tit 
Jigious systems, or rather the development and spread of the 
e embodied фа them, may aptly be called streams of faiths, 
ike rivers, however, those streams bare a beginning, and it is all 
important fo ascertain the sources from which they flow. What 
tie are man's primitive faiths, and to what roots are they to be 
tmeed ? General Forlong. arranges the early “symbolic objet of 
tints adoration” in the following order ;— 1st, Tree; 2nd, Phallic 
Gn, Serpent; 4th, Fire; 5th, Sun; 6th, Ancestral. He believes 
that the" first breathings oË the human soul” were manifested 
iler the sacred treo or grove, whose refreshing shade is so highly 
ined in the East. All nations, particalarly the Aryans, hae 
onsidered tree-planting a sacred duty, and the grove was man's 
first vomple, “and becamé a sanctuary, asylum, or place of refuge; 
and, as, time passed. un, temples came to, e RES 
groves,” I tree-worsbip ‘an origin as is here supi 
Fought to be shown im the ideas associated with it, What then 
Ace these ideas? General Forloog, after referring to Mr. Ferguson's 
Statement that the tree and serpent sre symbolised in every reli- 
ious system which the world bas known, mys, that tho two 
ачыт are typical of the reproductive powers of vegetable and 
imal lie, The connection between tree and serpent worship 
Soften so intimate that we may expect one to throw light on the 
Gier. ‘The Aryans generally may be called tree worshippers, aud 
i Whey as a rule destroyed serpents and 
Yet at Athens and near Rome both 
done also 


They 
religions Baddhist 
тшношу inthe early legends of Kambodia, These are said by 
eral Forlong to preset two striking features. “First, a holy 
free, which the Kingly mue, who oome to, this serpent menit 
fom 
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therefore Power, Wisdom, Light, and a fit type of creation and 
generative power. Dr. Donaldson came to the conclusion the 
Serpent always has a phallic signification, a remark which is very 
fying to our author, as it exactly with his own expe- 
rience, “founded simply upon close observation in Eastern laude, aud 
conclusions drawn by himself, unaided by books or teachers, from 
‘thousands of stories and conversations with Eastern priests and 
people." The testimony of nn actual observer is all im and 
‘We must believe when we aro told that the serpent, as the constant 
early attendant on. the Lingam, is the special symbol which vei 
the actual God. ‘The same may be suid, indeed, of tree worship, 
General Forlong says, “Tho tree and serpent are the oldest of 
symbolic faiths, and as theso embrace my second, we have thus the 
first streams.” Tt is evident, however, that phallic ideas are at 
the foundation of both tree and serpent worship, and therefore, if an 
of those faiths is entitled to priority, it must bo given to thet which 
Бав been assigned the second place. The author says, indeed, that 
phallic worship enters so closely into union with all faiths to tho 
it bonr that it n imposible to koop it out of any chapter 
fe can understand well how this should be as to the tree, serpent, 
and solar cults, but itis not so evident at: first sight in relation to fire 
И чы however, regarded as tho servant of Sivu aud 
all creating re is no dillicalty in accepting. tho position, 
Ths Bock of te word offre io tho cred fro is Consistent vil 
that view. Thus Greeks, Romans, and Hindoos “besought Agni by 
fervent prayers for increase of flocks and families, for happy lives 
amd sereno old age, for wisdom and pardon from sin.” Our author 
appears to seo in, the worship of fire essentially 
ani 

















household faith, 
this was undoubtedly so if his explanation of the Lares and 
Penates is correct. These symbols represented ‘the past vital fire 
or energy of the tribe, ns the patriarch, his stalwart sons and 
daughters did that of the present living re on the sacred. hearth.” 
General Forlopg states, indeed, that everything relating to blood used 
to be connected with fire, and he supposed therefore that Agnatio 
may have been Relation by fre, for the Agnaté could only be those of 
the fire or father's 
If the father derived his authority in the bousehold from tho 
sacred hearth-fire, we can understand why our author has assigned to 
‘ancestor worship the last place in his scheme. Ho says, moreover, 
that ancestor worship is “a development and sequence of that 
idi of man which has led him to worship and deify even 
the living,—that which, according to the teaching of Enemerus, 
accounts for all the mythological tales of the gods and god-like men 
of Greece.” And yet this is hardly consistent with other state- 
ments, "Thus we are told that ^ the ancestor was worshipped in the 
i chief, “the Father of Fathers, cach of whom was a member of 

Dii Gentiles of his own clan, and this not only during the com- 
paratively modern Roman sway, but during all the ages of serpent, 
fire, and solar faiths.” In tho still earlier faiths ho was represented 
in the rude pillar, as well as in the little Lares and Penates of the 

222 
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hearths, Та this case, however, ancestor worship would. seem to 
be entitled to stand on the same level as tree worship aud serpent 
Worship as a phase of the phallio faith. In fact, it is in a sense 
entitled with serpent worship. General Forlong remarks that 
mong the Greeks and Romans ^ the ancestor came to bo honoured 
ll worshipped only as tho Generator, and so alto the serpentas his 
iol" This confirms the conclusion the present writer en- 
теше to establish some time ago, that the serpent is really 
fho representative of the ancestor, in which case, ancestor worship 
fs a very primitive faith, although im a specialised form it may 
possibly; as our author asserts, come later than san worship. 

"ite? the evidence brought together in the present work, it can 
hardly now be contested tat the same ideas underlie all. the early 
{ыйа This is the view entertained by General Forlong, who sa 
So imperceptibly arose the serpent on pure phallio faiths, fire 
on these. and sun on all, and so intimately did all blend with one 
mother, that oven in the ages of true history it wasoften impossible: 
fo descry the exact god alluded to.” "The foundations of all those 
faiths, and of ancestor worship as allied to them, must therefore be 
Sought in the ideas entertained by mankind in’ the earliest times, 
wagon the race lived untanght, herded with their cattle, and had as 
their sole object in life the mul iplication of these and of themselves.” 
‘Tho question arises, however, whether the simpl faith which man 
then entertained was the earliest he had evolved. General Forlong 
answers that question in Che negative, for he says, when referring to 
ho serpent Buddhism of Kambodin, that " Fetish worship was the 
diri worship, amd to a great extent is still the real faith of tbe great 
Zass of the ignorant, especially, abont these parts.” He finds that 
early one quarter of the world yet deifios, or at least reverencos, 
ick? and stones, rum-horns and charms, a. practice not unknown 
Gren to later faiths. ‘The same must be said of animal worship, 
Shieh may be understood to be carried along with and included in. 
Wie or other of the six great faith streams. It may be doubted, how” 
Gren, whether this is a sufficient reason wby a special consideration 
SE fetishism and animal worship should not have been given in so 
Comprehensive a work as the present. Ié appears to us, indeed, that, 
Gotvithstanding the wealth of material brought together, and the 
Bill with which it is applied for the purpose of establishing analogies 
tween the religions of different peoples, General Forlong has not 

iven sufficient prominence to the: fundamental belief which furnishes 
ay to tho phenomena in question. Jacob Grimm pointed ont, 
in Tenor Mythology, " that all natare was thought of by the 
‘heathen Germans as living. Gods and men transformed themselves: 
into trees, plants, or beasts; spirits and elements attained animal 
Torms, and therefore we cannot wonder at the heavenly bodies, and 
fron day and night, summer and winter, being actually person 
Simi dieu, ined themselves. as well to fetishism as io sun 
‘worship, and all faiths alike may justly therefore be regarded as 
‘Phases of ono universal nature worship. Mankind prays only for 
" T Boe: Troa, vol i, p 647. 
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that which they think good, and if one man socks to obtain his 
desiro through the agency of a stick or stone, and another thro 
а serpent or planetary god: thedifference between them is purely 
objective. The prayers which, according to Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, 
Were offered to the Vedic gods would be equally appropriate in the 
month of a nativo of Western Africa. Thoy had relation simply to 
temporal needs, and were for abundance of rain, plentiful harvests, 
and prolific cattle, for bodily vigour, long life, numerous offspring, 
and protection against all foes and robbers, Moreover, the 
‘ances of the more advanced faiths havo little practical difference 
from those of the fetishist. All alike have for their object the 
compelling the good countenance, or counteracting the evil desi 
of the gods, and the real difference is to be sought in the symbols 
under which the gods are represented. The worship of “ sticks and 
stones” has therefore just as much right to a place among the streams 
of faith as tree worship or serpent worship. Its absence from our 
tsuthor's scheme furnishes one of the chiot objections which, n my, 
opinion, can be made to General Forlong's very valuable work; 
mother being a certain want of system, which is probably to be 
explained partly by the way in which the different parts of tho subj 
run into pne another, and parily by the fact that the work itself 
evidently grown under the author's hands. At the same time those 
who will study the numerous facts and illustrations it contains with 
an unprejudiced mind must acknowledge that, although some of its 
arguments, more especially those based on recondite philological 
grounds, may not bo sustainable, its general conclusions are Erne. 
Valable light is thrown on the religion of tho Hebrews by the 
author's remarks on the Ark of the Covenant and its contents; not. 
hstanding Mr. Stewart Poole's suggestion that the essential 
difference between the Ark and the Egyptian Bari is to be found in 
the supposed fact that the former ‘enshrined no symbolic emblem,” 
"To the anthropologist, one of the most interesting subjects connected 
with the great religious faiths is the question of their rico origin. 
We bave not space left to consider this point, but we may state 
that General Forlong's studies have gradually led up to the 
conclusion that those religions originated with “a people of an 
Aithi-opik or Meru-opik stock, which spread from High Asin as 
Eruthreans, Akads, Kaldus, Kutbs or Kemis or Aigupte, 
Ketî, Hami or Ната, Калда,” c., and whom he classes together 
às Taranians, From ti ig the magic mythologies of 
Ааваа, Zoronstrians, Grecks, and Latins, including fie worship, 
And also serpent worship, which “was and is prominent in all 
Turanian religions. conclusion can yet be 

ted as established is doubtful, although facts certainly point 
in that direction, and General Forlong has done good service in 
bringing them together so fally and so well. 

C. Srixaso Wax. 
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